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PREFACE 


Thjs book IS designed to heJp remedy three defiaencics within 
behavioral science The first such deficiency is the relative lack of carefuUj 
conducted, rigorously designed, empirical studies of human functioning m 
ordinary settings to complement the present heat^ emphasis on laboratoiy 
research Behavioral science research methodology has reached a point m its 
desclopment where despite the greater number of uncontrolled variables 
naturalistic insesligation should match, if not surpass, laboratory' research in 
both quality and quantity The claim for potentially qualitative superiority 
IS based on validity and the closeness of research data to ultimate perform 
ance cniena 

In keeping with this first purpose, a rather complete coverage of natural 
istic research methodologv is attempted The lelevance to naturalistic study 
of a wide assortment of theoretical positions is illustrated from operant condi 
ttonmg to $cIf*theoty A taxonomy of various types of observational data uti 
lizcd by naturalistic researchers « presented, partly in response to the lack of 
such a taxonomy elsewhere Dozens of important problems ivithin the field of 
education are categorized and examples arc cited of how they haie been or 
might be studied naturalistically Almost half of the illustrations come from 
other disciplines— sociology, mdusinal psycholi^, anthropology, social psy 
ebeJogy, management engmeenng, operations research, and ether fields where 
naturalistic research is found Even the ethical considerations that anse out of 
studying people behaving in thcit natural habitat, often unaware that they 
ate the subjects of investi^uon, are dealt with at length 
Approximately half of the studies discussed m this book were conducted 
m schools, but other mstitutions are also represented because naturalistic 
methodology is equally rele\ ant to many types of msututions and settings 
Although more attention is paid to education, the discipline which the author 
knows best, a deliberate attempt is node to show the wide range of applica 
bility to many other fields Whatever mslituuon, therefore, happens to 
exemplify a given problem or technique should be considered only illustra 
tive of many institutions both of the same type (school A and school B) and 
of different types (school A and church A) Although each institution and 
each institution type are unique, all have many parallel features and problems 
Much investigative procedure that fits one is suitable for another Using com 
mon analytical patterns even serves to identify rather specifically those 
unique qualities of a given institution 
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A second behavioral science deEciency that provides underlying rationale 
for this book IS the paucity of research icphcation In too few instances arc 
even important behavioral researches replicated Becau« ppulations usually 
differ somewhat from those in the original study and local insututional con 
dmons are always partly unique institutional personnel need to reptat key 
research mvesugations as a hasis for institutional impioveinent rather than to 
apply automatically the practical implications of research conducted else 
rrhere without further testing 

The feasibiht) of such replications is indicated under the guise of rouUne 
institutional analysis by furnishing readers with literally hundreds of sugges 
tions on how \anous aspects of institutional activity have been or might be 
studied Examples are dravvm from a wide arraj of behavooral research htera 
ture and from numerous small-scale studies my students have conducted 
Occcasionally, when a model for mvesti^Ung a given problem rs not readily 
apparent, I construct a hj'pothetical one by way of illustration A strong case 
IS presented for the assignment of trained specialists m order to obtain regular 
fe^back regarding institutional operations, which can be used continually 


m administrative decision making 

The third major emphasis of this book is on observation as the pnmary 
approach to naturalistic research This emphasis counteracts the traditional 
tendency of behavioral scientists generally, and educational researchers par 
ticularly, to depend almost exclusively on test, questionnaire, and interview 
data Although such data arc recognized as useful and receive coverage as 
supplementary information, stress is placed on s)’stematic observation and 
recording as the major feature of studies m natural settings. While there is 
abundant literature covenng tests and other standardized instruments, few 


current measurement books present more than a superficial chapter or two 
on observation methodology 

Partiv because there arc few texts that focus so directly on observational 
methods, this book may have substantial impact on several audiences Most 
directly interested should be administrators and especially research directors 
responsible for institutional analysis The numerous illustrations from schools 
and other institutions should serve both as models to be followed in local msti 


tutional analysis and as stimulators for self-designed studies The book should 
receive considerable attention in summer classes and dunng special training 
institutes where administrators arc considering problems of research and 
evaluauon Although behavioral sacnces provide the underlying material 
from which the illustrations and theoncs were selected I attempt to reach 
practmoners without such backgrounds by minimizing technical jargon and 
statistical considerations. 


A second potential audience comprises psychologists, soaologists, child de 
velopment authonues, and other behavioral scientists Increasingly, basic 
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observational studies are being reported m their research journals Dcspjte 
Its practitioner-onented features this bool, should fill a scientific \oid by pre 
scnting uitbm one tolume the prtnapal behavioral research procedures uhose 
descriptions are scattered throughout the xast literature atailable to these 
disciplines In some respects « represents a synthesis of praiously unrelated 
materials It could easily become a textbook therefore for courses and pro- 
grams designed to tram people to use observation methodology m research 
and evaluation Such a course has been established at the University of Vir 
gmia for educational and school psychology graduate-level trainees an under 
gniluate spcaahsts program has bwn started as 11011 to help meet emerging 
needs for research personnel wath intermediate level training As in mediane 
the need for trained assistants is gradually being recognized m many profes 
sions I have been developing a program for training pupil development 
specialists whose primary functitm is gathering and interpreting data regardmg 
scliool operations and pupil learning one of the projected educational research 
specialities of the near future 

This book may also prove useful m convent onal undergraduate and intro- 
ductory graduate courses m educational research tests and measurements and 
human development In most instances it is hlely to be used as a supplement 
rather than a basic text because no attempt is made to provide complete co\ 
exage of traditional content Tor educational research courses numerous im 
portant topics arc excluded including statistical and research design yet it 
demonstrates the use of theory m research presents types of data and data 
gathering procedures not currently found in many research books and pro- 
vides literally dozens of research designs for students to examine critically 
For tests and measurements courses matters of formal testing are orrutted 
as well as the usual substantial coverage of questionnaires mteniew schedules 
personality measures and other standardized instruments One chapter only 
IS devoted to these trad tional measurement devices, primarily to illustrate 
tbeir special functions in naturalistic study For students taking human deveJ 
opment courses in which case study and observation assignments are made 
the book should prove valuable because of its data-gatbering su^estions and 
Its extensive use of behavioral saence literature 
This book IS organized to present an array of techniques and applicauons 
in a variety of ways Among the first matters to be discussed are certain 
ethical considerations that must be faced by one doing naturalistic research 
Studying people without their knowledge or permission raises questions about 
invasion of privacy and the pre^vet domain of researchers Ultimately 
whatever is done must be sanction^ byr society While Chapter 2 will be 
devoted to these ethical issues the reader may prefer to posqwne considering 
them until he has examined some of the later chapters and has seen the kinds 
of studies presented 
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In Chapter J the matter oE problem sdcclmn is chscussed Tjic possibility 
Lmber oE prohlLs being elected must be -soiled m favor 
oE a Eeiv Along with problem seleetion, Chapter 3 also Eoctises on bebai torn 
seienee theory as it ean and should be related to natural, sue stud, Seiaal 
promising behavioral saenee models ore presented in digest Eorm to illustrate 

their potential utility , , , « i 

Chapter 4 presents t>’pes of ohsenational data and additional discussion 
of ohservational dimensions Examples cS eacE Vmd of mfoimation ate cil^ 
along with evaluative comments regarding their use As in other parts of the 
hook, these examples have been selected from both widelj recogniied re- 
search mvesugations and unpublished student reports, to illustrate the breadth 
of possibilities 

Chapter 5 is devoted to questionnaire, interview, and test information that 
has utility m naturalistic study as well as other research In this book these 
procedures are treated as supplementary devices to observational schemes, to 
be consistent with the biases already stated No attempt is made to treat them 
fully because man) available measurement books give them ample coverage 
(Thorndike and Hagen, 1961, Anastasi, 1968, Honocks, 1964) Discussion 
of them will be limited to vva)s of highlighting their effectiveness m natural 


istic setungs 

Chaplet 6 presents several comprehensive naturalistic studies m some de- 
tail One report of a single youngster will be modeled after the "Maryland” 
case study procedures and shows the utility of anecdotal reporting, recumng 
pattern analysis, self-concept, and developmental task interpretation (Prescott, 
1957) A second study focuses on the spontaneous activity of adolescent and 
preadolescent peer groups The interaction patterns of a ' Little League,” an 
adult-dominated group, will be compared to those of truly autonomous peer 
groups A thud case will be concerned with organizational patterns m the 
business world Supervisorv relationships dunng the time when a supermarket 
chain was decentralizing administrative authority are also assessed TTie fourth 
report covers the study of a mass event, in this instance the October, 1969, 
student moratonum Participant observation techniques are described as the) 
were applied m assessment of student responses 

Cliapters 7 and 8 illustrate the breadth of possibilities for naturalistic study 
They are focused specificall) on school life Many outlines are presented of 
studies that have been or theorcticall) could be done on important problems 
Most of these studies arc of either the low low or low-high variety m terms 
of investigators’ manipulation of antecedent conditions and imposition of 
response units (see p 8) A few, however, exemplify considerable antecedent 
stnictunng hut in such fashion as to maintain an overall lifelike quality to 
the investigation In Chapter 7 the focus is on student behavior and develop- 
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IX 


mcnt, whereas in Chapter 8 the emphasis ts on his surrounding school en 
vironment 

In some instances the primary value of particular studies may be an mstruc 
tional one m drawing attention to sdected features of school life These 
capsule reports might indeed be used as outlines for training exerases to be 
conducted by teachers and beginning research students 

In other instances mote substantial research efforts are repotted Their m 
elusion suggests that (hey desers'e replication m new settings as a basis either 
for institutional improvement or for establishing normative data and general 
ity of findings 

Chapter 9 stresses the nature of obseners and a fast-growing technology of 
hardware and software that should make research efforts eier more challenging 
and worthwhile in the future. 

Most books arc the products of many people This one ss no exception 
Impetus for the present \olume came pnmanly from the many students who 
base turned in high-i^uality Inc-data projects for various courses I have 
taught through the years Their talent for conducting sound research was 
often found to be much greater than cither they or their instructor had antici 
pated Seteral dozen such studies are cited illustratnely at appropriate places 
in this volume. Where more than the bare idea of a particular research is 
described the student ]nve<^g3tQr is identified by name and also listed in a 
special section of the Bibliography 

Numerous students enrolled m a course on Naturalistic Observation have 
provided helpful suggestions. Special thanks arc extended to Walter Dotts 
Bonnie Pauz^ and Mattice Ranney for their assistance m the final compiling 
and editing processes 

It IS not possible to identif) all thtsc whoso ideas have direcih or mdirealy 
influenced me Certain!) m> fornier colleagues at the Institute for Child 
Study University of Maryland have played an immense role in shaping my 
ideas Man) of my present colleagues have reacted to early drafts of chapters 
or otherwise led me to pertinent matenaJ I am also grateful to Dean Frederick 
R Cypheit for his continuing support and to the University of Virginia for 
its Sesquiceritennial Scholars Program vvhich provided me with time off from 
other duties to complete the manuscript earlier than would have been pos 
sible otherwise. 

Special appreciation is expressed to Dale Hams whose encouragement and 
many excellent suggestions have had a most profound influence on the final 
product as well as to other reviewers of the final manuscript Whatever its 
weaknesses now thej would have been much greater without their help 
It goes without sa)jng that I assume full responsibility for whatever defiaen- 
cies still exist 



FmalJ), appreciation is gratefullj acIjitnvJecJged to Patriaa Blmcoc for her 
faithful and expeditious typing of the entire manuscript, and to my v ife and 
children, whose pauence and understanding have been nothing short of 
miraculous 
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CHAPTER 1 j 

Naturalistic Study- 
Nature and Need 
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2 NatuiaUstic Study— Nature and Need 

cverjda) mstances of people operating on Ac basis of Aeir mvn obseications 

of othci people’s beKavior . i *1, 

Lasmen and professionals alike possess implicit, if not explicit, Aeories 
about human functioning, based extensively on lbe« ossn past observauons 
Mothers, for example, are generally mote mfiuenced m their mmute-bv 
minute decisions of how to treat their children by their owti observations oi 
what, seemingly, has and has not worked before than by vshat others say 
should be done Teachers, likewise, tend to alter teaching procedures almost 
conUnuously m accordance with then concunent appraisals of pupil at 
tcntion and performance A most natural human quality ts to notice the 
behavior of others and react in accordance with how one interprets this 
bebavtot 


Ohsenation for Institutional Pracutioners 

Such obsenauons, of course, are hardly saentiSc Their otation 
here IS not to illustrate what should he done in developing an applied be* 
hasioral science, but mcrcl) to dramatize the idea that man constantly mom 
tors the bebarnot of others and acts on ibc basis of bis observations The 
institutional practitioner is no exception to this rule, even though, presum 
flbl), he has received a more solid exposure than the layman to a body of 
human behavior theory that tells him both what to look for and how to 
behave He can become more saentific m his observations, if he so desires, 
by systematically gathering and recording behavioral data for later perusal 
If he docs so, he establishes a sacntiHc basis for improvement of his insti 
tulion 

The importance of naturalistic observation lies not merely in providing 
the informal grounds for dailv decisions or in assisting the local practitioner 
to test out in his own setungs the findings and procedures of more basic 
research in order to sec if, and to what extent, they are applicable Natural 
litic observation in the field situation has also made and can continue to 
make a lasting impact on basic behavioral science itself, especially by serving 
to help generate liypothcscs 

Great advancements in bchasioral science have often begun with cm 
pineal recording of vslvat transpires m everyday circumstances Later reflcc 
tion <ncf such data has led to hypotheses that can then be tested under 
more ngorous controls than the field situation provides Although one does 
nf>i sec Freuds primary observed data too often, one docs note from his 
biographers that ht took copious notes of the sessions he had with his 
pa’ients. Long before the hy pothescs he developed were tested expciimcntally 
—many still have not been so tested— psychoanalysis had developed into a 
v^^d-ly though not umfurmattv accepted body of theory and practice Like- 
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W.SC, ulule hardly sc.er.unc “sJU" Wsi^lSlW W w 
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haboMory Exycriments 

Special features of tlie laboratory experiment that haie attracted 
psychologists include CO easy isolation of research rariables, O) MtluH 
elimination of the numerous extraneous situational inllucnccs that may 
affect dependent variables.' O) random assignment of subyccts and treat 
ments, and (4) accurate measurement tccliniques In brief, the laboratory 
experimenter is able to manipulate those variables he chooses to alter an 
control those he ivishcs to hold constant In doing so, he is usuallj deprive 
of the advantage of being able to stud) the full range of independent van 
ables that can be found in the outside world He is unable to generalize 
the results of his expenmenis very far from his artificially induced laboratot) 
situation CKerhnger, 1964, pp 379-^80) 

field Experiinents 

Although not hasicall) unhke the laboratory experiment, the field 
experiment ‘is a research study in a realisuc situation m which one or more 
independent variables ate manipulated by the expenmenter under as care* 
fully controlled condiuons as the situation will permit" (Kcrlingcr, 1964, 
p 3827 Its advantages include closet approximation of teal conditions and, 
as a result, stronger vanables and greater external validity- than those of 
the laboratory expenment Its primary disadvantage is loss of control over 
extraneous independent vanables, a factor with which every field researcher 
must contend CKerlmger, 1964, pp 382-383) 

In some field expenmenis, subjects may not even be aware of the fact that 
they are participating in research, thereby enhancing^ the appearance of 
rcaliiv Vcrplanck (1955) was able, for example, to alter the extent to which 
his subjects expressed opinions dunng normal conversation, without their 
awareness of being manipulated or subjects of research In the classic studies 
of Hartsbomc and May (1928), the moral behavior of children was studied 
h) exposing them to v-anous temptations to cheat, lie, and display other 
patterns of dishonesty at school without their realizing that their behavior 
was being monitored 

Fjeld Investigation 

In striking contrast to the two types of experimental studies 
discussed above are field studies, ‘cx post facto scientific inqumes aimed at 
discovering the relations and intcracuons among sociological, psychological, 

' Dependent variables, also called y \anables, are those treated as being conse 
quent upon changes m one or roorc other vanables The latter are called mde 
^ndent or * vanables (English and English 1958;) 

- External validity is discussed on p H2 
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Md educational mnables in teal social stnicturcs CKciIrogct, 1564, p 387) 
Utdinanly manipulaung no independent vanaWes, the field imcstmwr 
Ktmmes and measures selected stnictural dimensions concurrently nnli 
various bcfiamora! patterns found utllim the particular groups and situations 
chosen for study His purpose is to discmei the piectsc status of cnstinc 
phenomena and determine nhicli lanables arc associated luth each 
Other 


Naturalistic field studies, the centra) focus of this book have the advantage 
over other research types of being hcunstic, highly realistic, relevant to im 
^rtant social problems, and onented toward significant theoretical issues 
The immediate application of these studies to the solution of evetyday prac 
tjcal problems is particularly desirable In addmon the strength of variables 
can often he maximized more readily >n the field than in the laboratory, a) 
though the expenroenter may also have greater difficulty separating whatever 
variables are present (Kcrhnger 1964, pp 389-391) 

The weakness of many field studies is their ex post facto character The 
investigator must often content himself with studying relationships already 
in existence and can do little to bnng about their change Cause and effect 
can probably best be inferred under this constraint by making similar studies 
of oppropnate comparison groups or by identifying behavior similarities and 
differences in the phenomena under analysis at different points in time or 
under varying conditions The field researcher usually depends cuher on 
natural circumstances to produce the changes he sees or on the reforms of 
institutional operators responsible for the overall actmties he studies 
The experimental researcher on the other hand usually has more direct 
control over the variables that arc to be manipulated He can hypothesiac 
If X then y, and then test this conjecture by manipulating x to see if y 
occurs the field researcher often can only measure y (along with x) as it 
already exists (Ketlmgcr, 1964, p 390) 

Related to this weakness is the reJamc Jack of randomization m the ml 


vv-orld Although subyects can oficn be drawn randomly from existing groups 
as in laboratot, swdies, ibe rral rtorlj is gcmirallj mailc up of mdinduals 
ivbo have already been preselecicd into groups and actralies on the basis 
of chatactert 5 t.es other than those that the mtestigatot is prone to stoth 
Thus, he can neset be certain of emses, foe roeiniple, b> mere y finding that 
men tvho have eoronaiy attacks 0 tanable) bave higher cholesterol ceunls 
Ca: variable) than those tsho do not Still other variaWes not ineludrf m the 
investigation maj have been the real causes toe both the higher cholesterol 

levels and the heart attacks i, . i i i 

The lack of control oicr all relevant vambles and the incomplete tandomi 
vat, on of subjects and troatments ofron l«d to impope. Intejnetat™ rf 
results To counteract this lendencj, Keilrog^ 0964, pp 36W70 rog- 
gested the melnsion in ev post facto research of altemal,™ at and y sanahles 
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and the testing of relationships of other plausible hjpothcscs as \%cll as 
the primary ones 

Alper, Blame, and Adams (1955), for example, msestigatcd the reactions 
(y \anable$) of )oung children from different social classes (x \ariablc) to 
finger painting experiences To determine whether the reaction differences 
ob^r\ed were probably a function of the messiness of finger painting rather 
than the general nature of "aesthetic production, " the same assignments were 
made using crayons rather than finger paints In bnef, a different set of y 
sariables was used, this time with no social class differences being found 
between middle and lower-class children Kcrhngcr (1964, p 369) described 
this stud) as an example of ex post facto research, even though experimental 
manipulation was involved, because no manipulation of the independent 
variable (that is, social class) was possible and the children came to the 
stud) with their reactions readymade* 


Survey Research 

The fourth major type of soaal investigation is survc) research 
Samples are selected from targe or small populations to discern the incidence, 
distribution, and interrelations of variables, usuall) through the use of inter 
views and questionnaires and rarely with controlled observations (Kerhngcr, 
1964, p 393) An abundance of literature ahead) exists on this type of m 
vKtigadon, which seems penpheral to the purposes of this volume because 
of the use of nonnaturahsuc data-gathenng instruments 


Rehiinc Value of Research Types 

The aiguments ptesented aboie icgardmg ihe strengths and 
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(Willems and Raush, 1969) seem to agree that such research is characterized 
more by svhat the imestigator does than hy the phenomena he is studying 
Scchtest (1969, p 152) highlighted this point by recommending the use ot 
measures for stud) mg soaal altitudes that “(a) do not require coopcta 
non of the subject, (b) do not permit the subject's atvareness that he is being 
measured or treated in any special rvaj, and (c) do not change the phenome 
non being measured' 

After re\ie\ving literature on research strategics, Willems C1969) proposed 
3 two^imcnsional descriptive model for differentiating research activities 
One dimension desembes tbe degree to which the investigator manipulates 
the antecedent conditions of the behavior stuebed The other, less com 
monly recognized by other authontics, describes the extent to which the 
investigator imposes restnctions on measured responses 

If someone at a large cmc meeting merely tallied a seating chart each 
time a person spoke in an effort to determine the extent of audience partici 
pation this stud) would he characterized by Willems as low on his onte 
cedcnt'wawjntlauon dwienuon but high on the response vnit-wipositton 
dimension Barker, Dembo, and Lewm (1941) exemplify the reverse condi 
tions in an interesting study of frustration and regression They carefully 
mampulaicd the antecedents of play and ^al blockage, but then made 
elaborate narrative records of children's behavior from which to draw in 
fcTcnccs about frustration and constiuctivcncss of play 
Although both tj-pos of studies are included m this book because their 
settings were presumably natural rather than artifiaal m the minds of 
respondents,^ the most fundamental type of naturalistic research, according 
to Willems, IS low on both dimensions (Willems, 1969, p 49) Laboratory 
research, on the other hand is quite cicarl) high on both dimensions 
In relation to the tvvo^imensional model proposed by Willems, this book 
IS designed to cover a more varied arra) of research activity than the 
Imi lou ivpes he charactcnzcd as naturalistic Certainly, these types are 
given substantial treatment in Chapter 4, especially in the section on Nar 
rativc Data, as vn-cII as m many of the illustrative case matenals presented 
throughout the book But perhaps even more extensive coverage is given to 
studies of the lou hgh s-arictv, that is, those in ssbicb only selected aspects 
ot ongoing operations are studied by the sjstcmatic recording of limited 


In die BaiVtt, Demi*) and Lewin capenment, the setting though manipulated, 
t on the basa: appearance ot a preschool pla> area, and the dividing seieen 
spiraled children trom tojs for gisen penods of time in a manner not unhle 
the come,™ nnmcuon, estahlnhed by teachers ishen they direct children's 
aetisiuc. The childtm sse.e .oil to respond to the play situation testneted 
or uifntn«cd, m whatever vv3>5 teemed appropnate to them 
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complex s..uat,ons Medley (1969) and Medley et al (1971) ha.c 
tested out a higWy sophisticated interaction sjstcn, for observers to use in 
instantaneous classification of many important classroom dimensions, in 
eluding characteristics of teacher style, pupil behaviors, and many setting 
features Smith and Geoffrey (1%8) have employed anthropological tech 
niqucs in a highly sophisticated manner to obtain perhaps the most intensive 
case materials on classroom happenings yet published The utilization of 
remote transmitters, video-taping equipment, and lapsed lime photographic 
techniques illustrates the possibilities inherent m modern photographic and 
electronic-recording apparatus The emergence of the computer for transpos- 
ing and processing massive amounts of data mahes even anecdotal material 
less cumbersome Whether one is interested in small bits of ongoing events 
or total happenings, enormous research opportunities he ahead 


NATURALISTIC TRENDS 

A digest of recent trends in behavioral research conducted outside 
the laboratory may serve to highlight these possibilities The work of the 
Barker group (Barker, 1963, Barker, 1965, Barker and Gump, 1964, Barker 
and Wright, 1954, Barker et al , 1961, and Barker, Barker, and Ragle, 1967, 
among others) stands out as the most complete overall attempt at describing 
m moderately objective detail the full range of behavior and behavior settings 
in small toums (Midwest, Kansas, and Yorcdale, England) and in the m 
stituUons of those towns (churches and schools especially) lllustianvc of 
their many findings resulting from over tv\o decades of research arc the 
following (Barker, 1968, p 141) 

1 (a) Two-thirds of the behavior units of the children of Midwest re 
cave some input from persons or animals, that is, they are social units, 
in three fifths of these soaal units the person providing the input is an 
adult, and in two-ihiids of the units, a female, animals are the source 
of 3 percent of the soaal input, (b) adults dominate children m about 
one-third of the units to which they supply input, children dominate 
children in one-sixth of the units to which they provide input, (c) the 
input to two thirds of the social units ts compatible with the child s 
behavior m the unit (Barker and Wnght, 1954 Wnght, 1967) 

2 Disturbances, that is, unpleasant disruptions in a child s expenence as 
indicated b> his expressive behavior, occur at a median rate of 5 4 dis 
turbances per hour, half of these disturbances are evoked by adults, and 
5 percent of them are occasioned by the loss of something the child 
values (Fawl, 1963) 

3 The units of Midwest children are of shorter duration, on the average. 
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Itidustnal Psychology 

A third trend is evident in the field oE industnal engineenng 
Saeniific measurement oE man’s worbng pttems uas begun early m the 
twentieth century through the time and mouon studies oE factory operauons 
b\ such persons as Frederich W Taylor (1911) and Franlc and bllian Gil 
breth (1917) The stopwatch became commonplace on the shop Boor as 
a means of determining prformance pttems oE machine oprators, as did 
Rm\ charts for the assessment of oprations necessary to produce finished 
products most efficiently from raw matcnals As data began to accumulate, 
statistical averages of the time taken to accomplish each basic movement 
replaced the stopwatch as the major entenon for analysis of work prform 
ance (Kargcr and Bavha, 1965) Handbooks containing elaborate tables of 
these standard data were developed to cover all specific work motions (for 
example, reach or grasp under varying conditions of object weight, distance 
from objects, and other conditions) (Maynard, 1963) Methods and time- 
measurement experts studied operations by breaking down the basic motions 
required and assigning these predetermined standard data to them Work 
pitoimance standards were established on the basis of the total numbet of 
motions neccssan. to complete overall tasks and standard data summations 
In rtccni years work measurement procedures have been applied to office 
operations as well Clcncal tasks in banks, insurance offices, and thousands 
of 'white<ollar settings have been analv'zcd m order to macase orgamza 
tjonal cffiacncy Kesulis such as the following have been reprted (Payme, 
1967) 

1 At the end of a three-year penod, one New York compny bad in 
CTcased its volume of business by 30 preent altbou^ it employed 700 
fewer people tlian at the beginning of the period 

2. Another compnv macased its overall clerical work load by 28 preent 
with 141 fewer people after installing a work measurement program for 
18 months 


BclimKW Modificaium 

Gjmptenzaiion of data haj made it possible, furthermore not 
rmU u> keep uack of work performance prcascly. but also to monitor and 
awesv lilt toul oprations of enUre organizations Svstems analysis is fast be 
coming the major conceptual model for studving the complex institutions of 
modem A, part of mcx.ll jj-tttxis people (operators) perform tasU 

llm need to be idem, Bed and desenbed m relation to input and output data 
Human enf.,nms analtTO mis terms of ttha. operators must perccne, 
ducriramatc deride, and manipuhto m order to complete their funcuons 
CMmler and lUbidcau 1965) The combined clloru of sjstcms analvsts and 
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mdustrn! t^gmcers hate prot-ided a scientifically precise desenpuon of the 
norJemg behauor of many men and ttomen ^ 

A fourth important trend is the actmt) of change agents espcaally those 
practicing behavior modification or operant conditioning techniques m e\ ei) 
d3} Here IS an instance m nhich techniques ongmaliy developed 

m the Jaboratorj are now txung applied widely in naturalistic settings 
Classical conditioning techniques, on the other hard have not jet been 
transferred from the Jaboratorj to the field to any great extent 
In the past, change agents in education industry, and commerce have 
hardly been scientific or even data conscious They have attempted to im 
prove operations bj inspecting them and making lecommendaiions for 
change pnmanlj on the basis of ivhar they have seen or on uhat has been 
elscuhcre This highly subjective approach is anything hut 
characteristic of todays behavior modificauon practitioner as he views an 
ongoing operation m need of improvement 
His first task is to specify operation objectives in behavJoraJ terms If his 
intent js to increase the amount of cooperative play among nursery school 
children, for example, he first needs to define tn precise behavioral termmol 
ogy what IS meant bv cooperative play In one such study, Hart et al (1968, 
p 74) defined u as follows 


pulling a child or being pulled by a child in a wagon handing an 
object to a child or pouring into his hands or into a container held by 
him helping a child b) supporting him physically, or bringing putnng a«ay 
Of building something verWired as expressly for him shanng something 
With a child by digging m the same hoJe^ canning the same object, pamimg 
on the same paper or ff<mi the same paint pot, or adding to tbe same 
sfrucfure or construction (such as a chain of manipuJafive toys or a 
block house) 

Specific behaviors are then counted as they occur in ordinary contexts 
prior to change attempts A base-Jme rate is thus established againsl which 
later performance can be compared Next, change is attempted ptimaniy 
through reinforcement of correct responses and frequency counts are con 
tinued to assess its effecuveness Expenmcntal ctmtrol of dependent vanabJes 
IS tested from time to time by reversing what is reinforced and determining 
if target behanors approach baseline rales a^in 
The contributions of behavior modification specialists to naturalistic re- 
starch arc several CP spcaScanon of icseatch objecliv® m Waviora that 
can be icadtly counted C2) stioplc formats and pioceduics for rccotdms 
and plotuno data tor easy tnlHpraation, 0) single subject designs where 
cotiTOl IS sated not in landocmzation and companson groups but in manipu 
lating target hehavtora tndtairng r«rwa) effmsi and cranpan.^ lanllant 
behaijor frequencies with baso-Iine rates 
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Perusal of cuneut bchavtoial science literature cannot help but impress 
one wth the extensive utilization of behavior modification 
all bnds of settings and for many putposcs In the Joiimel of Appheii Be 
havWT Aiwlysir, sanous types of school bcliavnor base been reported as the 
targets of such techniques. Behaviois that base been manipulat^ success 
fully in naturalistic settings include CO the use of descriptive 
spontaneous speech of disadvantaged, preschool children (Hart and 
1968), (2) appropriate rather than inappropnaie classroom behavior (Mad 
sen, Becker, and Thomas, 1968), and (8) attentiveness (R G Packard, 
1970) 


ETflUifliiow 

Sdll another trend enhancing the naturalistic study movement 
is found m modem assessment and evaluation practices Operational analysis 
m industry has already been mentioned However, many public instituuons 
such as schools, prisons, and hospitals have also come under close scrutiny 
in recent years in terms of the people served and whether or not their func 
tions are being realized sufficiently v'cll IncrcasmgK, practitioners arc being 
held accountable for expenditures of time and money 

In education, particularly, a vast new group of speaahsts is concerned 
pnnapally with the task of evaluating ongoing school activities The dis 
onction between research and evaluation is not alway’s a clear one, since 
evaluauon seems to be focused on more of tbc ' intangible^ of education 
(for which hard data are difficult to procure) even though there is emphasis 
also on achievement test scores and other traditionally accepted data Evalua 
tors are also less concerned about conducting expcnmcntal and control group 
treatments according to predesigned spccificalicms until the results are in 
and they are more likely to make program changes continuouslv as the need 
for changes baomes clear 

Although cv'aluation practices have often been too loose to meet research 
specifications, they are becoming increasingly sophisticated with improve 
ments in data sources and measurement techniques Like other human cngi 
neers, education evaluators are harnessing the capabilities of the computer 
and utilizing systems models m an attempt to take into account the hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, of variables that affect the educative process The evalua 
tor's contnbution to naturalistic study is likely to be in both identification of 
relevant variables and construction of the best means for measunng these 
variables ® 

Considerable skcptiasm has always existed wnth regard to the measure- 
ment of many educational vanables Especially has this been true for teach 
mg Itself Not only were teachers often considered “bom, not made,” but 
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information on uho dmes Vmd of vehicle how many miles year 
on what kinds of road and under what conditions of weather, tnlhc, day 
hcht, fatigue, intoxication drug impainncnt, etc And thus we have no 
%vay of relating the number of violations and accidents in any population 
subgroup to the quantity and quality of its exposure 


The available data (from only 24 slates) indicate that teen-age dnvers 
hold 9 5 percent of the dnvers’ licenses and arc responsible for 14 9 percent 
of the reported accidents If they drive 50 percent more mileage than adults 
or are on the road 50 percent more of the time — a likely possibility — they 
are no worse dnvers There is no way of judging accurately without norma 
live information about dnvmg habits whether they arc poorer, the same, or 
better dnvers than adults (Klein, 1968, p 99) 

Without descnptive data one cannot discern which hypotheses, verifiable 
perhaps m the laboratory, may be tnvial m real life, where the same v’ari 
ahles may not exist m any significant amount In field studies it is possible 
to revise hypotheses and procedures continuously as one gathers data and 
learns mote about a given situation The field worker spends considerable 
time in sorung out relevant v’ariables discovenng how phenomena operate 
in detail and identifying significant hypotheses ready for preasc expen 
mental testing This is an important step m the overall development of a 
saence 


Inadeqtiactes of Other Research Types 

Inconsistencies are frequently found between the results of 
laboratory expenmentaiion and naturalistic investigation Phenomena often 
operate differently within the vastly more complex matnx of a real life setting 
than within the narrow confines of the laboratory, where manv important 
forces mav not be perrmtted to vary (Willems, 1969) Every scientific pro- 
cedure has limits whereas the field study may be lacking in control the 
expenment may fall equally short on reality dimensions 

Attitude surveys which currently provide the greatest amount of mforma 
tion regarding how people feel about vanous real hfe phenomena and situa 
tions are likewise often poor behavior predictors Sechrest (1969) docu 
mented such inconsistencies between stated beliefs and actions in bis chapter 
on nonreactive attitude assessment In one illustrative study two cars (a 
new luxury model and an old inexpensive one) were used to block traffic 
momcntariU at the change of signal light from red to green (Doob and 
Gross 1967) Utcncy and frequency of honkmg were preseleaed as measures 
of differential aggression toward high and low-status symbols Despite the 
fact that a sample (obtained by questionnaire) of subjects stated that in 
such a situauon they would be moro likely to honk at the high^tatus car. 
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the Io\\-^tatus car produced faster and more frequent honking in the actual 
test situation 

The wrent of agreement between stated and actual behavior depends on 
'iqL" OOT pMtiIitj of the TCsponSM in question (Sechrest, 
L n ’ vanahihty is the basis for conducting elections h) secret 

ballot There is need, therefore, for attitude studies in which the data pro- 
cured represent the actual decisions people in true-choice situations 

Just as there is need for field studies to generate nontrivial hj'potheses and 
identify rclerant ii*anables for experimental testmg replication of expen 
monfa! research under field conditions is equally necessary Without replica 
tion of such research m other settings than those in which it was originally 
earned out, there is great danger »n overgenerahring the findings and es 
pecially the practical implications Even when the original experiment is 
conducted in highly realistic, simubted conditions, further replication is 
mandator) 

One classic example might be cited of ovcrgeneralizing from basic re- 
search to educational policy In several carefully designed studies, Lewin 
Lippit, and White (1939) studied the behavior of boys m small social clubs 
where the group leaders deliberate!) established authoritarian, democratic 
or laisscz faire social climates Th<^ found that the quality of work seemed 
to be constructwc and the behavior cooperative in the democratic atmosphere, 
whereas the same boys became more a^re^ivc and hostile m the authon 
canon climate Parti) as a result of these and other findings, educators began 
preaching the ments of the democratically run schc»l and classroom rating 
the above study as confirmatory research evidence For almost two decades 
teachers were taught the merits of pupil teacher planning pupil participa 
tion in the evaluation process and the wrongness of structunng assignments, 
lessons, and activities tightly because the)^ smacked of authontanamsm 
Teacher-dominated classrooms could only lead to aggressive behavior, hos 
tile feelings extrinsic motivation, and unongmal work from the pupils As 
a result of this cult of democracy, thousanrb of teachers must have felt the 
psychic stabs of gudt and inadequacy whenever they found themselves, out 
of necessity, directing childrens work or behavior closelj, lecturing evaluat 
ing and taking other teacber-stniclunng actions Differences notvvithstand 
ing between bD)s social clubs with minimal societal recognition and the 
bisexual school classrooms esiablidied from extensive cultural expectations 
the democratically run school was best so teasearch seemed to say 
Not until Flanders and his associates (1960 1965, 1970) developed a 
system for measunng classroom interaction icelf did the supposed supenonty 
of the democratic classroom run into conflicting evidence Utilizing t is 
system to compare teachers on the basis of how much their students earn 
and how well they liked their teachers, Flanders found that it was not 
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of those who arc asadable for baste research, practitioners thcmscKcs will 
have to tool up to accomplish the applied rcscarcli tasks that must be under 
taken 


Pressures for Sound Imttuttional Assessment 
As more and more funds and societal energies go into such insti 
tutions as the school, the public health clinic, vouth centers, and other orga 
nizations set up to minister to the needs people in one waj or another, the 
more soacty will demand systematic evaluation of how well these institu 
uons function 

At the very time, furthermore, when practitioners arc being asked to 
provide evidence of how good their institutions really arc, the major tools 
that traditionalK have presided such evidence are coming under increasing 
attack from numerous quarters In recent years, popular books for the lay 
men have pointed out the limitations of tests, for example Although per 
sonaliiv tests have borne the brunt cf these atucks, other tvTxis of tests, such 
as achievement and aptitude have been criticized as well Books have ap- 
pcare ' even describe how to ‘fake” tests and produce acceptable 
scores and hmv to improve one's IQ Cnticisms have come from both political 
Conscmuics arc t)pica!l 5 concerned about the “Big Brother” 
arrmcicr on ^ 1 ”'**°r* people nott being made b) gmemmcntal 

for n^^n^ of d IT ”“"“8 )»’> ^Ppbeants are equally fair 

for people of diffenng races, religiona or eten seaes 

entS'^f Te tKuliT"’ psycbologrrts hate all been sharp 

ha!e taten^rdS "" “""’“"'■■cr. boardr of educauon 

of regular policy, or tf used spectal utilized at all as part 
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applicimls, diagnosing mental diseases, and picdieung acadcrnic success, to 
memion lint a fen of liie thousands of uses made of them With such a 
short and rapidl) expansile liistoi,, it is only to be expected that excesses 
iTOuId cmcije in cspcciatjons and claims on the one hand and emrasms 
of shortcomings on the other 

Sunejs and polls ha\c also come under recent attack Critics have 
pointed Out possible lack in scientific ngpr, widespread utilization in political 
and commercial propaganda, invasion of pmacy, and increasing nuisance 
factors m anss\-cnng questions and filling out related forms As the public 
IS polled on more and more issues and products, a saturation point in pa 
(fence and respect is likely to be reached kVhen used extensnefv, further 
more, the public opinion poll maj actually be a change agent itself, its re- 
ported results serving to alter the scry conditions it is designed to measure 

With traditional instrumentation being sub;ccied to such stnngent ana!) 
SOS, other appraisal techniques will be needed if schools and other agencies 
are not to be deterred from their never ending quest tomrd more scientific, 
effcctjvo procedures Supplcmentar) observational information of sufficiently 
sound quality sliould do much, both to dispel the claims of too much reluncc 
on tests and to reach areas of human functioning that tests either cannot or 
are not pemiitted to tap 

The proponents of testing fully recognize the fact that a test provides only 
one sample of bcliavior and that other samples are needed Even though 
proved to have high validit) and rcliabihty, tests cannot be considered suf 
ficient indicators of human functioning, which those most knowledgeable 
about tests arc the first to recognize It is the less sophisticated laymen who 
overstate what tests can do Most institutional goals are too broad to be 
measured adequately by current tests 

The goals of education, for example, include such matters as ' tvorth) use 
of leisure time,” ‘ responwble citizenship activity, ’ and ‘‘good character devel 
opment," along with traditional academic aims Even when these globally 
stated traits are broken down into mote manageable, operational terms, m the 
eyes of many people if these characteristics are measured via a paper and 
pencil test the results are always somewhat suspect A subject may be 
able on one day to score 100 percent on a test of good citizenship, but the 
next day he maj be caught dnving through stop signs, throwing empty 
beer cans along the road, walking across property marked with "no trespass 
mg’ signs, and not voting when the pppottunity is afforded The majority 
of traits employers seek when tcctuiung workers, those preferable to college 
admitting officers when selecung students, and even personality cnteria 
adopted by eligible males and females when looking for possible marriage 
partners cannot be measured well enough by tests to make them effective 
very often 
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Siuitinory 

It can be stated that fundamental understandings about human 
behavior will be applied much more extensively to oidmaiy human affairs 
than has gcnerall) occurred in the past only if such knowledge receive 
further investigation at the local institutional level Tins need for natural 
istic studies, especiallj those of an observational character, is cspeciallv im 
portant to the more extensive application desirable for institutional practice 
Without such a formalized disaphne, behavioral science itself will lack the 
full stature acquired by other saences from field testing their fundamental 
premises 

The vast complex of interacting forces underlying behavior makes the 
situational and human factors of every institution unique To the extent 
that aberrancy docs exist — from home to home, school to school, neighbor 
hood to neighborhood — a need for applied research is justified on this basis 
alone How else can the range of applicability of basic research findings be 
determined? Only when one sees what happens to bchav^or over the broad 
spectrum of settings often embracing countless uncontrolled vanablcs, can 
one become sufficiently informed to utilize human development principles 
disaiminatcly Only as basic research studies arc replicated many times in 
more natural circumstances than m iheit onginal wcU-conttollcd laboratory 
settings wall behavioral saences achieve full maturity and authomativc status 


NATURE OF OBSERVATION 

The fundamental basis of any science of course, is observation 
A scientific disaphne can be no more rigorous than the techniques it com 
mands Cot Qbsecvw.^ t!?A evwwvts wvl pitxtsy^ tViat he within its domain 
In naturalistic studies it is especially important to focus observations pre 
ciscly and select measuring devices with care 


Complexity of Behavioral Events 

II u naturalistic study an observauon does not encompass 

a t at IS to be seen It should not be diought of merely as passive exposure 
to pcrccptiw More IS always happening than an observer can perceive 
(Kaplan 19^ p 133) Whether he recognizes his purposes or not, an ob- 
vervw actnelv out much of what he sees What he observes is dc- 
I^cnt (m the events taking place and his ovm capabilities and pur 
poses “Much of the forethought that goes into saentific observation is 
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dtrected toward making accessible what otherwise could not be seen or if 
seen, irouM not bo not, cod' (Kapbn. liW, p 127) For data to have any 
meaning thetefore, at least three ^ors that structure a gnen observation 
must be taken into account (1) the actual entity or process being observed, 
(2) the context in which the obscaauon is made, and C3) the characieristics 
and purposes of the observer More will be said about these factors m sub- 
sequent chapters 

Typically, the field situation, in contrast to the laboratory, is a highly 
complex one Because of this complexity, behavioral events that occupj 
only a few minutes of time may take many times that long to describe 
Barker and Wnght (1951) took a whole book to describe a mere day m the 
life of a boy Such a mulnphcit) of variables is so often involted that police 
and journalists have great difficultv coordinating the different stories of eye 
Witnesses about an accident, holdup, or even more commonplace event 
Out of the host of possibilities each witness selects his own items to notice 
and remember These perceptions, tn turn are general!) and unwittingly 
selected to confirm what he has expected to see m the first place or what 
he has hoped to see Because of this complexity and such selective perception 
tendencies, there « often l/fih oierlap tn the <kscripf/cffK of the witnesses 

It js essential, therefore, that naturalistic researchers clearly determine 
what they are to observe out of this complexity, as well as a means to record 
It accurately and systematically Not only t$ systematic observation necessary 
in research, but it also can be highly useful m management of institutions 

A hospital delivery room procedure might well serve to illustrate how ob- 
servational data Can be gathered routinely to improve the overall success of 
institutional operations and, m this case, increase the likelihood of a healthy 
delivery The complexity of events going on at the time of a baby s birth has 
m the past often caused the condition of the newborn child to be momentarily 
overlooked As a result, in 1952, Dr Virginia Apgar, an anesthesiologist, 
introduced a simple checklist into hospital routine so that the infants condi 
tion would be automatically checked 60 seconds after birth, thereby con 
centiating the attention of delivery room personnel upon any immediate 
postbitth problems This routine, more a checklist of behaviors to note and 
record than a tat, has been aeditcd with saving many Iwa and has often 
prevented irreparable brain or body damage The factors evaluated and 
noted on the checklist ate heart rate, respiration, muscle tone, reflexes, and 
skin color Translated into a simple 0 to JO nomcrica) score, this evaluation 
has been placed on the cbilds record and used to predict survival chances 
as well as to effect immediate medical attention if needed The Apgar rou 
tme, which is fast becoming accepted debveryroom protedure throughout 
the world, senes also as a prime example of the uulity of naturalistic ob- 
servation (Afedicnl IVorfd Neivs, 1968) 
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Basic Types of Observational Data 


Metliods a\ailablc for obtaining observational data have been 
prmously uell summanzed by Weicli, C1968) and VVnglit (1960) Another 
taxonomy will b<» presented in Chapter 4 of this volume 

No matter how obtained, however, data must ultimately be reduced to 
a form where they can be analyzed Either classifications or ratings must 
be made in order to accomplish this reduction Category sets or rating scales 
can be used at the time of the original observations to record data m pro 
coded form or observations can be recorded of ongoing events as they occur 
in noncoded nonev'aluatue fashion through the WTiting of objective, nar 
rative accounts WTiting detailed speamen records, or mahmg electronic or 
photographic transcnptions This latter noncoded, narrative type of re 
cording can be processed, however, only through the use of a category or 
rating system 


Although in wadespread use because of their simplicity of construction, 
ratings of general traits without specification of the situations thev should 
cover are usually poor research devices for both laboratory and field condi 
tions Their major usefulness would seem to be in generating hypotheses for 
further research and not m obtaining the solid kinds of data to be used as 
bases for altering institutional practice 
On the-spot rating on the other hand, of a single or at least a limited num 
her of qualities over a bnef (say, 5 minutes) time period can provide highly 
reliable, useful data of the sort instituuons really need The amount of 
anxiety exhibited by a child m an oral reading activity is a quality that can 
be rated readily and accurately by His teacher, using a checklist of opera 
tional cues to guide her m this evaluation How the grouping of children 
IS accomplished (that is, by teacher, children, or someone else) for a given 
acuvity can be rated with a high degree of reliability and objectivity if this 
rating is done immediately after the event occurs 
Ratings or classifications, then, become the basic data of naturalistic ob- 
scnation B^ause general ratings of people do not seem to provide the 
aI sacnce-unlcss the raters are expert m their 

^Id and have agreed ahead of ume on rather precise specifications of terms 
primanly for those situations in ^^hlch the be- 
imZhL^ r? ^ operationally and rated almost 

out this uenotl of “ record should have been kept through 

Zc •» >>= Of dfshoLt at fhe 

time they occurred in accordance with tvell-sncciBed entena 

In the course of an otd.nat, day. each sch^ chdd, as ttell as each hos 
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pital patient, behaves m dozens and hundreds of w-ays, depending on how 
the behamr stream ts divided As pointed out earlier, his actions vary 
widely from setting to setting Only a fraction of such behavior can be 
noted consistently and accurately It is fallacious to believe that all hts be 
hanor can be noted and rated "Tlus is the major weakness of general ratings 
of human character and personality More will be said about rating and 
eatcgonzing in Chapter 4 



CHAPTER 



Ethical Issues 
in Naturalistic Study 


Naturalutic tcsearch may often ie«juire unorthodox methodology 
and trespass into human affairs generally regarded as private domain In 
presenting \anous methodological paradigms for the effecti\e conduct of 
such research, this book raises certain ethical issues that the laboratory sa 
entist seldom faces' 

One can assume the posture, as did Webb et al C1966) in their delightful 
Nolume about gathering data unobtrusively, that a saentihc treatise need 
only present the methodology and content u is presumed to cover and not 
the ethical questions they might raise Supposedly, science is ethically neu 
tral, and its products are devoted toward good or evnl according to the 
choice of the rest of mankind- 

' Appreciation u ©lateCully expiessed to Walter M Dotts, Ji , for assistance m 
pTosiding a short version of the onginal draft of this chapter 
26 
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Unannounced paitiapant observation and interviewing are fundamental 
procedures in naturalistic study They arc likely to become equally suspect 
as they become more widely used, especially if investigators lack discretion 
m revealing the sources of their findings 
There is little need for ethical concern m the type of participant obsem 
tion m which the researcher openly identifies himself and his purposes when 
he joins a group or moves into a neighborhood to live while he studies its 
culture When this forthnght approach is adopted, the observer is viewed 
as an outsider by the community, and spontaneous responses may be lacking 


or may be distorted m his presence 

Another approach to participant observation involves surreptitious inv esti 
gallon m which the researcher or his aides are present but are not identified 
as observers Decepuon is clearly practiced when relationships with sub- 
jects arc established in order to elicit information In this form of participant 
observation, ethical considerations become a paramount concern of the 
socially responsible researcher, and he should he reluctant to proceed with 


out adequate reasons for such invasion of pnvacy 
Inherent in the rationale behind all types of undeclared observation is the 
researchers need to see behavior when subjects are not exercising the 
of sclf<onsaous control that result in concealment of their teal feelings or 
intent, or which result m other distortions of the truth When the presence of 
an observer is known, subjects may always feel some need to control their 
spontaneous responses and act differently than in the natural situation The 
ethical safeguards to be discussed later apply specifically to all forms of re- 
search that may take place in natural settings 


New Equipment and Technology 

Physical devices and techniques for studying human behavior 
scientifically are not new Fingcrpnnt and chemical trace analysis, photog 
raphy, tape and stenographic recording, and even telephone and telegraph 
roonitonng have been well-cstahlishcd routines in criminal investigations 
iiroug out most of the twentieth century Oneway glass and interaction 
rccordCTs (for example, the Chappie Interacuon Chronograph) have served 
the behavioral researcher cquallj well for a number of years 
Ucrrarkahlc advances have occurred during recent years, however, m 
optial acousuc, and oihct sensory devices that make it rathet easy for an) 
one to scmtiniM closel) the behavior of almost anyone else Recent public 
awareness of the power and availahdity of such devices has giveu vva) to a 
mating ccmccm m-cr polenual threats to human freedom 

The list of such dcvvccs and techniques is already voluminous, a fact that 
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becomes obvjous ubcn one scans the latest catalogs of electronic companies or 
browses in camera and nosrftj stores Particular!) imprcssiie e(]uipmcm, 
which makes the surreptitious procurement of masswe amounts of data 
possible, are (1) the miniature batter) powered microphone, (2]) the exten 
sion telephone, the portable (and concealable) tape recorder, and (4) 
the small high resolution camera* Even more powerful gadgets will prob- 
ably materialize in the years ahead Speculation suggests, for example, that 
brain wave monitoring may even become possible by utilizmg a helmet whose 
electrodes pick up electric charge transmitted by hair cells (VVestm, 1967, 
pp 155-156) Presently aiailable drugs such as LSD, tend to block out the 

normal reticence of persons so that they reveal more about thcmscU'CS than 
they generally do 

Eten more ominous perhaps than data procuring measures arc the data 
surveillance and retrieval possibilities inherent in the modem computer 
The evidence of human activity that people leave behind them even m a 
days time is most extensive Store purchases on charge accounts, travel 
expense records long-distance telephone calls, theater reservations, motel 
registrations, check payments, and credit card usage all leave an identifiable 
trail 

In addition, less frequectl) but more comprehensively, people fill out 
detailed forms reporting information about their activities income tax re- 
ports, social sccurit) forms, financial status statements, job and welfare 
applications census vjueswonnavtcs, medical hvuoties, and similar pctsonal 
records- These records all add up to a mass of data about human beings that 
IS almost instantly retrievable by other human beings, usually in waj'S and 
at times unknown by the persons most involved 

How much greater the access to such infonnatjon when it is computerized 
rather than tetatned only in manual records* is reported by Rosenberg 
CI969, pp 7J-80) Questionnaire returns from over 130 companies indi 
cated that feedback to the employee bimsdf, his supervisor, and government 
investigators (but not to other business organizations) tended to be greater 
on such matters as past and current income in companies that mamtaind 
compulenzed employee records than in those that had only manual records 

« Extensive renews of ph>siC3l suneiHance equipment are presented in W«un 
(1967) and Dash, Schwartz. Knowiton (1959) The la«« book includes faoih 
detailed evplanaoons of the woiW of modem eavesdropping tools (for e«rn 
pie, highly dirccuve microphones and wiie-tipping equipment) and reiaews ot 
legislauon and court decisions on their usage A recent sorv (7 of ms^ems 
speciGcallj related M behavior modificaaon studies is reported by Schvotz 

^hlLuirrSords include files, keysort and Icj-punch systems, and microfilms 
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At the erne of Rosenberg’s study, houever, only a small 
names mth computenzed data attempted to code such personal data as h.^ 
iory of alcoholism or drug addiction, test scores used in employment and 
for promouon, sblls imentory, house oienership or rental, and automobile 
oienership by type and sear, all of iihich iicrc aiailable in manual records 


Dfltfl Centers 

The existence of large centers containing massive amounts of 
personal information is no longer mcrclj a threat but a hard rcahl) At least 
20 departments or agencies of the federal system as well as numerous state 
and local government divisions currently collect, maintain, and often pub- 
lish such data (Rosenberg 1969) Some Of the federal agencies that ha\ c been 
supplied personal data, usually with the understanding that it be treated 
confidentially, are the Internal Revenue Servnee, the Bureau of Census, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Office of ^ucation School records con 
tain test results, grades, attendance, and behavior notations Job histones 
include performance evaluations and recommendations, positions, tenure, 
wages and salanes and references State motor vehicle dmsions maintain 
details about dnvmg performance, especially traffic violations and car rcgis 
nations Military and draft status is reported m numerous places m addition 
to draft boards The Department of Defense has 14 million life histones 
in Its security files, the Civil Servnee, 8 million and the FBI, a countless 
number Included in investigative checLs for the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration ate data on mantal stability — on the premise that mortgage fore- 
closures are more likely if divorce is pending (WesUn, 1967, p 159) Court 
house records include mamage licenses, birth and death certificates, reports 
of property transactions divorce and custodial information, and property 
tax assessments and pavnnents among many other items An excellent list 
of data archives currently available to researchers was nuhlished bv Schoen 
feldt (1970) ^ 


Private agencies likewise maintain files on millions of people Telephone 
companies obviously, have records of where long distance calls arc made, 
which occasionally have been used as documentary evidence m court pro- 
c^ings A recent example is provided bv the calls made by Senator Ted 
Kennedy immediately after his accident on Chappaquiddick Island, which 
became part of the official court record Credit agencies m almost every town 
maintain credit ratings on customers by the thousands and exchange infor 
mation among business people relating to their financial status The largest 
Am«.can pmate mvestigativc agency, the Retail Credit Company, has 
7 thousand imesugators and keeps dossiers on 42 million peLl^ one- 
hlth oE the entire population (Wesbn 19S7, p 159) 
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COMPETING VALUES 

Prnacj and seJf-detennination nghts for individuals, groups, and 
msfjtutions are not the only chensheci values demanding consideration in 
naturalistic studies Equallj imponant perhaps arc the rights of scientists to 
aiscover and of the public to benefit from their discoveries. As uiih most 
research, the fruits of naturahsuc mvesugation can be utiliaed for much 
common good 

Each technological development is undertaken not to invade privacy but 
to resolve human problems and improve the genera! welfare The health 
and safety of people, for example, can be unproved only vvhen new dtscov 
eries are made and new knonledge is applied Fair and equal justice also 
depends in part on those in authontj having access to information ivith 
regard to what people are doing and how thej are being treated 
The use of human records, furthermore can serve to enhance not onl> 
organizational efficiency but also personal satisfaction Theoretically, cm 
ployees are better suited for their and students belter matched to their 
school assignments when sound information about their capabilities is utilized 
m establisiiing expectations for them Customers can receive the advantages 
inherent in a credit svstem only if those who are unlike!) to meet the obliga 
lions of that sjstcm are eliminated otherwise, the prices for all must be 
raised to cover the exfn cost of those who do not pa) Sinularfj, car insur 
ance rates for good drivers must be higher than they need be if driving 
records are not considered m dctermirung rates and coverage The honest 
can be protected from the disbonert, the innocent from the criminal, the 
vvcll trained and full)’ credcntialcd from the fraudulent, only if records arc 
kept and personal information used in operating the institutions of modern 
society and in establishing n^ts and pnvileges according to ones behavior 
Thus, ir is argued that overprotcction of ibe individual from pnvacy m 
vasion can jeopardize mankind gencrall) and the fair treatment of mdi 
viduals particular!), by preventing the collection and use of necessary data 
Preservation of societal customs and traditions, without which there can be 
anarch), depends in great part on a reasonable disclosure of information 
about people and the mamtenance of appropnate survTilJance and record 
utilization (Bennett, 1967, p 7) 

Naturalistic research, then, shmiJd be considered a normal extension of 
the principle of unlimited scientific inquiry and within the right of scicn 
lists in advancing knowledge Furtbetmore as pracmioners become more 
scientific m the conduct of ther own enterprises, thc> not on!y have an 
increasing right but also J greater oWigaUOn to utilize whatever research 
methodologv is more hkclv to bnng them knowledge fn the actual conduct 
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of m.est.gat.on= of course the nght of the se.ent.st to hnett must be care 

“I 'z“ ^ 'r 

needless harm pineal or pajchologtcal The pnmary cth.ral eonstderanon 
[.n conduenng research] is that haim shall not come “> ™t)CCts as a re^l 
of ones acuvit.cs’’ (R.esman and Watson 1967, pp 307 308) The 
danger m tnvadtng the mdiv.duals pnvacj ts the potcnt.al dcstruct.on o 
d.gn.tj and self respect that ma) result the loss of sccuntj he feels as he 
loses control o\er ^\hat is repealed to the outside world It might well be 
argued that unless such pwchological damage or other adverse consequence 
result from a persons pmaej being imaded no moral vsiong has transpire 
To the extent that research is only momcntanly discomforting hhe taking 
a school test other factors should determine whether or not it should be 
undertaken Hoch (1967) argued for consideration of at least two other 
^a^ables beside the pnee extracted from the human subject (1) 
tiamts placed on the expenmenter that is what alternative methods exist 
and (2) the importance of the rescarcdi Hopefully most, though probablj 
not all research can proceed m fairness both to the subjects involved and 
the saeniist wnth a job to do so that soaety wall benefit from new knovvl 
edge on important problems 

The resolution of the ethical issues involved m social research ts no easj 
assignment Oinflictmg values are man), of which individual privac) is onlv 
one although admmedl) a highl) important one 


ETHICAL SAFEGUARDS 


The resolution of issues raised m this chapter and elsewhere 
about the conduct of behavioral research especially of the naturalistic 
variety is difficult to achieve m the abstract Only as each situation is exam 
incd closely can n^dlcss or unethical invasion of pnvac) be detected clearl) 
and as has been argued other issues also involved may make some invasion 
of pmaa warranted 

In the examination of each research plan, certain guiding pnnaples might 
well be kept m mind These pnnciples vsould seem to have rather wide 
spread endorsement among behavioral scientists and others who have re- 
flected upon the ethical issues raised b) recent technological developments 


Profection of Stains 

of ifie Research Ccmviunity 


Thcmgh less offensive ^lan invasion of pnvacy, detenoraaon of 
public trust and respect for the activities and accomplishments of behavioral 
sacniiits maj prove more detnmental to soaety m the long run Conrad 
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More vnW be said about these precautions under subsequent guidelines 
It IS enough to say here that in the interests of maintaining public trust, 
naturalistic researchers ought to focus on problems of generally recognized 
concern to adopt procedures that lessen the potential charge of “snooping 
and to be especially sensitive to social codrs and moral expectancies Lau 
enforcement authontics are permitted greater latitude in investigating peo- 
ple's behavior than is the general public, and the scientific community 
should be no less free to obtain information if it acts in a deserving manner 
With both groups however society ulumately establishes appropriate limits 
Public confidence m research endeavor is a priceless attribute that must be 
culuvated and preserved 

The selected excerpts below, from the Casebook on Ethical Standards of 
Psychologists (Amencan Psychological Association [APA], 1967), emphasize 
the relationship of one branch of behavioral science to society as a whole 

PnKCjpIe 1 Responsibility The psychologist, commuted to increasing man’s 
understanding of man places high value on objectivity and integrity, and 
maintains the highest standards m the services he offers 

Ca) As a saenust, the psychologist believes that society mil be best served 
when he investigates where his judgment indicates mvestigauon is 
needed he plans his researdi in such a way as to minimiie the possi 
bihty that his findings will be misleading and he publishes full re 
ports of his work, never discarding without explanation data which 
may modify the interptetaoon of results 
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•n,c ps 5 cholog.st bchc^cs m tlic digimy and Borlli nf the md.vidual human 
being He IS committed to increasing mans uniltrstanding of himsc 
others While pursuing ihis cndcasoT, he ptotccM the uclfarc of an> person 
uho ma> seek his scrsace or of an) subject, human or animal, that maj be 
the object of Ills stud) He docs not use his professional position or rcla 
nonsbips, nor docs he knowingly pennu his oss-n scniccs to be used b) 
others, for purposes inconsistent with these salucs \\^lllc demanding for 
himself freedom of inquio and communication, he accepts the responsibility 
this freedom confers for competence where he claims it, for objcctisity in 
the report of his findings, and for comideraiion of the best mteresu of his 
colleagues and of soact) 


Informed CohscuI and Personal Welfare 

The scrj nature of naturalistic research often precludes obtain 
mg informed consent from subjects before participation Critical as tbis 
pnnciplc seems from statements presented earlier m ibis chapter, a pnmarj 
premise underl)ing naturalistic research is that n be focusaJ on regular, 
ongoing actint) Oscr and o\er again m this book it is stressed that a great 
need exists for this kind of research 

The discussion of issues and competing s'alues has brought out the fact 
that other pnnciplcs must take prec^cncc occasionallv if sound naiurahslic 
research is to be accomplished Informed consent from the subjects them 
seUes would defeat the \cr) purpose of such research 

Rccogninon that informed consent maj not aluajs be possible, especially 
from the subjects of a naturalistic stud), can be found elsewhere Though 
urging Its procurement, uhencser possible, and the use of pnvac) protec- 
tion measures, the APA Panel on Pmac) and Bchanoral Research (Saence, 
1967) states 

Naturahsbc obsenauons of group bchanor must sometimes be made 
unbeknownst to the subjects When the subject cannot be completely 
informed, the consent must be based on trust in the saennst and in the 
instmition sponsonng him 

In their excellent analysis of the sanous issues surrounding pn\acy and 
research, Ruebhausen and Bnm (1%5, p 1198) pointed out that a ngid, 
literal insistence on formal consent is highly unrealistic Such insistence 
wou d himt research generalizations, in man) instances, by ensuring biased 
sample Distortion of true responses would most certamly occur m studies 
of subtle attitudes or of asoaal behavioral patterns The difficulty of 
con\e)ing ^ ul understanding of the nature of many research imestiga 
ttons, espeaa y to a scientificaWy naive audience, praludes achieving fitlly 
tJiformcd consent & ' •' 

In the absence of consent, honner, the researcher must assume mote 
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Anonymity of Subjects 

and Confidentiality of Information 

In all research on human subjects, stqis can (and indeed must) 
be taken to ensure conGdential treatment of data obtained EIFective ways 
of preserving the anonymity of subjects include coding information by 
numbers so that subjects and mstituUons need never be identified by name 
as data arc processed, maintenance of files under tight sccunt), disguising 
sources of information carefullj avoiding the release in published reports 
of any personally identifying facts, and even destrojing original raw data, 
once It has been properly coded The latter procedure of destroying data may 
occasionalK be necessarj, unless statutes are adopted to preserve the prm 
leged status of research data from possible subpoena 

Although anonjTOit) may not be a complete substitute for consent, it cer 
tamlj minimizes the potentially harmful effects of pmacy invasion Most 
people probabU do not mird being observed in many situations if they can 
expect not to be identified personally or not to have observations used detn 
mentally against them in some other way Decj«eatcd personal feelings are 
often revealed more openlv to professionals and even to strangers, whom 
subjects do not expect to see again, than to fnends and acquaintances Both 
with professionals and strangers, a subjea does not expect the information 
to be used against him, admitted!) for different reasons He counts on the 
professional not to betrav a confidence and the stranger not to be m position 
to do so In each instance, however, the willingness of persons to commum 
cate about ibcmscUcs is apparent as long as no personal harm is likely to 
result As Westin C1967) sucanctl) argued, no breach of privacy is evident 
when persons voluntanlv and freely express themselves to others 

Ethical issues anse, however, when such expressions arc made part of a 
permanent record and when the persons involved would not ordinanl) 
expect It Complete anonjuiity of such persons, confidential treatment of 
the data, and use of information obtained only for purposes of the investi 
gallon would seem sufficient protcaion for subjects and well within the 
prerogatives prescntl) afforded the scientific community 

Perhaps the most mcnaang of all recent developments are the computer 
izcd data Iranks, because of their limitless possibiliues for stonng and m 
stantK Tclvasmg massive amounts of personal information to anjonc having 
direct access to them Potcntiall), data procured in the interests of scientific 
rcsarch could be utilized for nonsaentific purposes that are harmful to the 
destrojed unless special precautions 

With one exception, « js quite feasible, however, for research data banks 
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spouses sviihout sub)ects lealizrag sshat thn arc doing Merely close obscrsa 
tion of someone sMth or mthout ihe use of gadgetry, and recording his 
behaviot inconspicuously, silien such observation or recording is not ex 
pected can certainly be vaeued as an invasion of pmacy and perhaps as 
deceitful also , 

That such research is necessary, neicrthclcss as well as consistent with 
other ethical considerations, has been argued elsewhere in this chapter and 
boob Although Seeman (1969)qucsoons an) use of deception for purposes 
of obtaining knowledge at the expense of some essential humanness m the 
relation of one person to another, Cronbach (1960, p 461), another re- 
spected authont), finds no ethical violation in the use of subtle techniques 
or even iiusleading instructions if the data so obtained are to be used solclv 
for research purposes and the identity of subjects is thoroughly concealed 
m reports 

Again while the ethical issues involved are debatable, it would seem that 
suffiaent safeguards would be proper maintenance of data, careful reporting 
of information, and ensuring no personal harm (psychological or otherwise) 
to subjects from the conduct of the research (^nerallv unnecessarv m 
naturalistic studies because of subjects lack awareness of their roles as par 
tiapants decondiiioning of subjects after cxpcnmental manipulation (for 
example supulation of ficuonal norms) is certainly an extra obligation should 
awareness occur (see APA Principle 16, p 35) The employment of a reason 
able degree of deception necessary for the purposes of the research would 
seem ethicallv sound if sufRaent precautions arc taken to protect the welfare 
of subjects 


Essentmltty 

A prime consideration before employing deception or probing 
pnvacy should be determining how essential the procedure really is to the 
studv and even, before that, deading how important is the study itself Since 
some degree of nsk of alienating the public always exists with the use of 
controversial measures in spite of precautions taken, their use should be 
restneted to those situations m which they are most needed Nothmg can 
destroy public confidence in behavioral saence faster than employment of 
contrmcrsial methods on tnvial problems, especially if more acceptable and 
equally effective ones are available 

Despite the mass of studies undertaken in recent years public wTath has 
^ surred to n^rpeak levels m only a few isolated instances but these 
f«v cases have taken their toll of public confidence There are indicauons 
that maeased limitations are bang placed on the activioes of behavioral 
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Research in natural settings will play a critical role m the race to discos er 
the influential vanables controlling bchavior—as m-ny as possible m a mini 

mum of time - 

To facilitate the study of human behavior in natural settings, tree trom 
needless fears on the part of the citizenry and recurring institutional, political, 
and demagogical attacks, will necessitate great responsibility and farsighted 
ness in the behaiiotal research community While it is expected that each 
researcher will develop his personal understanding of professional ethics, the 
follovvang three points should have priority in every approach 

1 Subjects of research m natural settings must be thoroughly protected 
from both psychological and physical injury The researcher who is not ccr 
tain of his competency to provadc such prottxiion should not proceed with 
his investigation 

2. When possible, without impainng the validity and thus the usefulness 
of the data to he collected, the researcher should obtain the informed consent 
of his subjects pnor to the investigation 

It is well recognized (sec Webb ct al , 1966) that obtaining poor informed 
consent often distorts the natural situation by generating pressures in sub- 
jects to conceal feelings or distort their natural responses Thtrefoic, to get 
at the truth, unknown observation will often be the method chosen At such 
times, the researcher should select several responsible persons whose ob- 
jeciuitv and competence equip them to evaluate (a) the potential damage 
that could occur as a result of invasion of privacy and deception, (b) the 
value to the research community and society m general, if the data were to 
be obtained (c) the essentiality of the particular route planned to secure the 
data, when compared with alternative routes that might comprise less decep- 
tion or invasion of pnvacy The concurrence of responsible people in the 
deasion to go ahead with a particular research strategy would prov-ide, at 
least, a minimal safeguard against the use of blatantly unethical procedures 
in unknown observation 

3 Scrupulous preservation of the anonyrmity of subjects with respect to the 
data collected is an essential requirement for research conducted m natural 
wttings, unless clearcut ground rules have been established ahead of time 
for excepuons to this general pnnnple 
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textual variables In srm.lai manner, other naturalist, c researehers and 
institutional analjsts mav need to conduct considerable exploratory actintj 
before deciding nhich particular areas of imcstigation to study 
systematic fashion nhich theoretical models to use, and which spailic be- 
haviotal dimensions to concentrate on Without such exploration, th^ may 
overlook many important potential data and focus on relatively tnvial arras, 
or they may not learn until they are well into their intended studies that 
the informanon they seek is not abundantly available in the settings they 
have chosen 

Naturalistic research can be thought of as embracing both tjT^ 
\estigati\e activitj, one designed to discern the kc) vanahlcs operative in 
particular settings and the other to test various preconceived hypotheses 
about specific variables Processes involved are more inductive in the first 


t)’pe and deductive in tbe second 

While numerous illustrations of both 1)^:5 of research will be found 
throughout this volume, the present chapter is devoted pnmanly to tbe sec 
ond t)-pc that is to the time when rcseardi purposes need to be clanficd 
rather precisely and the speafic behavior to be observed must be chosen 
wnth care Discussion of the processes involved in both tj'p®* of research vvill 
be presented m Chapter 4, and the Case of Bob m Chapter 6 illustrates 
especially the inductive processes t)’p>cally used in the anal) sis of explora 
torv research data 


THE NEED FOR PURPOSE 
CLARIHCATION 

The complexity of behavior in naturalistic settings makes it vit 
tuallv impossible to study all significant factors at one time Not dozens but 
litcrall) hundreds of worthwhile behavioral invesugations are possible in a 
typical human institution The invcsti^tots task becomes then, not one 
of stud)ing the complex of activity in a given institution but rather one of 
isolating and then studving the most important components of that complex- 
Even if one were to go to the trouble and expense of installing sound 
movie cameras and various electronic gear m order to capture and freeze 
imututional activity for later anal>sis this latter task could not be accom 
p ished until specific vanables worth) and capable of studv had been 
identified ^ 

Choice of specific behavioral dimensions to be noted, of course, depends 
on the purposes of the investigator and the questions he feels are most im 
pomm to aiiswei Decisions about procedure and mstrumentanon are sec- 
ondary to debnrauon of purpose Only after tbe objectrve has been defined 
can technique be soundly icsohed 
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separate rnrestigatrons, each one focusing on different factors tvithin the 
total complex In most institutions a great variety of behaviors are occurring 
simultaneously and often spontaneously They can be studied thoroughly 
by isolating them one or more at a unic and studying them one group after 
another as time, resources, and interest permit 
Isolating factors to be studied is not an easy task Manv discrepancies 
exist between wbat the casual obser\ct is prone to believe happens m a 
given complex social event, such as a class or group meeting, and what 
reallj happens Observation is based on attention and attention is tpo jacW 
selective Much research m the field of social psychology indicates that the 
obserter perceives and recalls to a considerable extent wbat he expects and 
wants to see and remember (Turner, 1965, p 190 To overcome this 
tive perception tendency, he needs to define ahead of time what he ^v^^ and 
will not observe and what procedure will effect it in an unbiased way When 
observational data have not been useful, as Heyns and Lippitt (1954) pointed 
out, the fault has usually been with the design of the study and the lack 
of clear-cut delineation of the observation area Once the area is defined, the 
observer can select or devise a measunng instrument and procedure appro- 
priate to the problem, which will permit data to be gathered in an organ 
izcd, directed, and systematic fashion An example of this delineation and 
selection process will be found later in this chapter (sec pp 51-54) 


THEORY AND RATIONALE 


Of great help m the task of variable isolation is the selection of 
an appropriate model or theoretical framework to fit the problem The im 
portance of theory to research procedure was well stated by Peak (1953, 
P 247) ^ 


the theoretical model which the uivcstigator bnngs to the task will 
pla> a crucial role, for it will be a major source of the ideas which occur 
to him and of the choices he makes If, for example, he sets out to devise 
a measure of hosnlity with a knowlcd^ of the psychoanaljnc theory of 
defCTSc mechanisms the questions asked and the behavior observed will 
be different from that which would seem relevant if manifest expressions 
of hostility were regarded as the only appropriate data 


Tim importance of theory m the development of behavioral science can 
nm be mercstmated Frevd left hB mark on this movement vnth maximal 
f evtdcncc Support of h.s theones wtth solid I<^ 
findings has often remained for othcis of lessci lenosvn Naturalistic 
research of the lon-manipulatioit. loss tcsponsc-imposition variety Csec Chap 
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TOlume, stress is placed on those behaMOial manifestations of the constructs 
under stud) that are readily mcastiiablc through observation of ongoing 
actmn 

This restnction of hypothesis testing to those limited sets of behanors 
that can be measured naturalisticalK does not preclude the use of other types 
of data nor additional tests of theory What is proposed instead is multiple 
opcrauonalisin in which several independent and imperfect measures are h) 
pothcsizcd as underlying the same theoretical constructs As Webb et al 
‘tated (1966, p 3) 


Once a proposition has been confirmed bj two or more independent 
measurement processes the uncertamtj of its interpretation is greatly re- 
duced The most persuasive evidence comes through a tnangulation of 
measurement prootsses If a proposmon can survive the onslaught of a 
senes of imperfect measures, with all their irrelevant error, confidence 
should be placed in it 


This statOTBil of rationale, of courec, docs not necessarily assign equal 
weight to all measures, for as Prosser (I96d, p 216) obsened " there 
IS suit no man who would not accept dog tracts in the mud against the 
sworn tesumons of a hundred eyewitnesses that no dog had passed bj " 
Cate should lx taVen to indicate those measures that are roost crueial in the 
overall test of theot) 

description of stcps to be taken in designing a research plan and 

t 'ZJLTot Foxb969) and Led not 

succcsvfull 1 Ir' ^ ^ rationale can operational procedures be 
sLcml of Aeon^ and hj^theses Thts 
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behavior identification 
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20 beh3«ot ^mpte u.,der the heading ereat.nn' 

lists 20 diffeient bchanor samples under the Mme heading, e r 
conclude that “creamatj” is a trait that manifests itself in 
He ma% also conclude, after analj-zing the tno lists that A an 

actualU studnng different traits . , » c .Vnr^rPfjral 

One other idl needs to be stated about the relationshi^p of throret a 
constructs to behauor dimensions Eatl) attempts at using human 
tended to include an exhausuve set of ohscrsation categoncs and locus on 
purch phssical acts such as pushing or touching, in older to achieee hig 
jnterobserser agreement Because categoncs became less and ess oc o 
theoretical base, predicctc cfBacno was minimal Obsersers cou gal 
data accurately, but their findings had little relationship to mjanmgtul 
s-anables Todas categoncs chosen are usualU less exhausute of all the on 
going behasaor and are more closeK Imbed \nth theoretical constructs an 
specific questions to be answered (Hesns and Lippitt 1954, p 371) 

Observational data possess little meaning by ihemsches They alien on v 
mferenoes to be made about people on the basis of their behaviors In an 
effort to achieve maximum objectivity thcTcfore, one is tempted to focus on 
small discrete acts \Vhcn this happens the meaning of such bchaviOT can 
be easily lost The significance of a given act is in part dctcrroincd 
relation to previous behavior and to other tendenaes of the person One 
four'yearold hugging another for example mav reallv be an act of aggres 
sion rather than affection Without relating hugging in this case to such 
other cues as faaal expression \oice tone, and instigation factors one 
might easily misclassify this as the affectionate act U often is 
Thomdibe and Hagen Cl96l, p 411) Tcferred to the charactenstic of 
“ouisideness as a fundamental feature of anv observadonal system Outside 
ness refers to the external features of an observadon in contrast to the sub- 
jective meaning of the event for the person whose behavior is being recorded 


Wffiat the observer sees is what a person does not what it signifies 

Outsideness is exaggerated when little bits of behavior are analyzed out 
of context Some years ago a colleague CGreene 19>2) v -as sifdng through 
anecdotal records of school situations categonzing instances of teachers ban 
dhng of children Some of the acts he labeled as posidve v ■av'S of dealing 
nth children and others as negadve He also classified pupils responses on 
anoher scale wherein those that followed the teacher^ washes and were 
accompanied by positive affect were considered positive responses and those 
that did not pr^uce the tcacher-desircd responses or evoked negadve emodon 
were considered negadve responses He was interested in seeing if posidve 
tvpes cf teacher handling brought fevth more positive pupil resjxmse than 
did negadve handling Even thou^ this predicted reladonship did show up 
most dramatically, there \ ere a few instances where posidve teacher ban 
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*e.r ncghtor CH.lda) across the hall to ' keep an eye on thmgs and then 
depattcd on a neck's eonsent.on tnp Htlda took the request seriously enough 
to lay out an observation scheme that would enable her to gather mformation 
unobtrusively about bow well Mrs B was doing her 3®^ , , , 

First, Hilda decided what her own major entena were for adequate ctuia 
care, leaning heavil> on human development course work and readings 
She knew she had to be selective because she could not adequately watc 
everything She selected two areas and made the follovnng listing 


A Physical Care 

1 Meals 

(a) Are adequate meals served? 

(b) Are children encouraged to eat? 

2 Dress 

Ca) Is bathing supervised to be sure children are clean? 

Cb^ Are children dressed suitably for weather and appropriate for 
occasion? 

3 Play 

Are children observed sufficiently during their play to maintain their 
safety? 

4 Rest 

(a) Is bedume regulated’ 

Cb) Do children get sufficient rest? 

5 Control 

Is discipline administered appropnatcly? 

B Psychological Care 

1 Secunty 

Is emotional support given in vic\\ of separation from parents’ 

2 Recognition 

Is Mrs B available for praise or symipatby over the children’s triumphs 
and disasters’ 

3 Discipline 

Are side effects of discipline adequately provided for? 

Although each of the questions listed above still required finer breakdowTi 
and operational definitions, they described the nature of the problem and the 
outlines of the rationale needed to give direction to the undertaking For 
example, much extraneous information about the baby sitter, such as her 
atorc and interests, was clearly excluded from the scope of observation 
Determining a system for data collection became Hildas next concern 
She dcaded that her every encounter with Mrs B or the children would 
be used to listen for comments regarding any of the areas listed above Her 
own role would generally be restricted to exchanging pleasantncs and show 
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Jng mter«t m ^\hat thej said, although she might occaiionalJv ask a leadme 
opCT-cndcd question, for example, ‘H<hv ms dinner?' B>' writing tloim 
verbatim comments regarding iliese areas as soon as she ms by herself, Hilda 
planned to keep a running It^ of pe«ment material If the episodes «cre 
not too lengthy, she felt that all pertinent comments could be remembered 
long enough to write them down aftciwards, especially since much irrelevant 
conversation need not be recorded In addition to this open-ended inter- 
vjcmng plan. Hilda arranged to observe periodically what Mrs B and the 
children were doing, espeoal)) at mealtimes, bedtimes, and dunng play 
actmties As it turned out, over 25 separate encounters or obsen'ations were 
made dunng the course of the week, which provided varying amounts of 
mafena? for Hilda's log 

Her next task consisted of processing the matena! m the log and itemizing 
the different comments and observation cMita under her key questions A 
sample of matena) covering one of the areas follows 

A Ph)sical Care— Meals 

1 L remarked that she was required to cat peas, which she didn’t like 

2 L remarked that they had had spaghetti four times in seven davs 

3 Mrs D mentioned giving W nch orangeade every hour while he was 
sick 

4 Observed table with salad 

5 Observed Ws lutichbox packed ncatl) with sandwich, fruit and 
cookies 

6 Several requests b> htrs B for purchasing milk or bread 

7 Children never observed asking for food 

Hilda was able to muster suibcient infonnation under the various headings 
to dratv a rentatnc conclusion that Mrs. B generally provided adequate physi 
cal care but inadequate psycholi^ical care for the children dunng their 
parents absence Although data gaps ate quite conspicuous w the preceding 
sample, as they arc in other areas of her data, there is still considerably more 
concrete, systematically obtained behavioral informauon on which to base 
a judgment of Mrs Bs bah) -sitting ability than tjpicall) is considered More 
frequently, conclusions are drawn on the basis of one or two refevant items 
that stand out m one's memOTy because of their dramatic qualities — for 
erample, a child being spanked or a single instance of permitting children 
to stay up for a special show, and several irrelevant items such as ftfrs Bs 
occasional use of cuss w-ords or her didurvdcd hair Furthermore, if the par 
ents wanted not only an evaluation of Mis B but the particulars how much 
better the r^um^ would be after such a study The parents could draw their 
own conclusions after hearing the evidence cited in specific form 
Although Mrs B did not realize such a study was being made of her 
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babj-sitnng quabtie^nor did anyone other than Hilda it is ’’ 8 X P 
able that The Mould hare preferred judgments to be rendered on the bas« 
of such sjstematicallj gathered information than on heatay and person 
Mhim (unless, perhaps, the latter «cre obviously m her favor) 

Perhaps one might well question whether such a study ® . 

trouble and if there ate not more important problems to be tackled in 
naturalistic observation This does seem to represent a relatively msjpihcant 
problem Nevertheless, it illustrates many of the features of naturalisuc o 
servation Also, its design could he used with modiGcations by a bab) -sitting 
agency that wished to study the effectivene» of its own personnel 

Outsideness was partiall) overcome in this investigation by utilizing S(W 
eral sources of data, by making observations at different times, and by ot 
taming comments of the vanous persons involved Mrs Bs owm unsolicited 
comments tended, by themselves, to indicate her owm thoughts about her 
baby-sitting role 

Despite precautions taken to overcome the outsideness tendencies of 
straight obswational research, some almost alwaj*s persist For this reason, 
one can expect to find a cettam amount of inconsistent data of the kind 
Greene C1952) obtained from his fifth-grade bo) who was praised for being 
neat A sufficient quantity of episodes should be included m any study in 
order to detect the extent of support versus lack of support for one’s h\ 
poihescs Greene actually found, for example, that to positive teacher han 
dling children responded positively on 687 occasions and negaiivel) only 29 
times, whereas to negative teacher handling thej responded negatively 252 
umes and positively in 84 instances CBrandt and Perkins, 1956, p 57) 
Seldom m behavioral research can quantitatively greater support for h) 
pothcscs be found than these figures provide, yet there are 29 exceptions 
to one rule and 84 to the other, over 10 percent of the situations anai)’zed 
Idenufication of behaviors to he observed, then, represents the end state 
of theonzmg and problem defining There should be a consistent thread 
linking all three. Only if the right questions are asked m the first place 
can one obtain the kind of answers nosded to improve institutional practice 
And even if the right questions are asked, appropriate deductions leading 
to concrete behavioral dimensions must also be made 


PROMISING MODELS 
FOR NATURALISTIC STUDY 

*Fhe remainder of this chapter is devoted to reviewing a number 
of theoretical models from basic behav-ioral saence, all of which seem to 
be particulailj useful m naturalistic mvestigauon Each model will be 
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bncflj omUnc hrm nni A,n ,n UK a uarun!«,c Kmng [, 
K am cpwi .hat cadi dcacpnoi, ,iiH «m„la,c ,„dcr ,« .lauk of 
oihcr useful models imd man> s-atiauons in ihc atcumstonccs vibcrc iliey 
ran be applied I„ oilier irards. no anempl nil! be made to include mote 
Ih3n a fraction of t)ie potsible botrmvjngs from bcbavionl science 


Hole Theory 

An\ sorxaJ group can be ana^-zed tn teems of the tti/es thi< (he 
%anous members ph) during group aciuities Each person makes one or 
more kinds of contributions to total group functioning Everj group has those 
tv ho lead and gi\e direction through suggestions of sthat to do and how to 
do It, as ts'cll os those who follow and abide by such suggestions As with 
other roles, the leader and follower functions maj shift from one member to 
another ar different times and members mo) assume different roles or dif 
fetent times Many groups furthermore base a jester, one who keeps ciciy 
one laughing with jokes, stones and wisecracks a judge, who arbitrates 
when someone hclici’es he has been wTonged a convener who gets every 
body together; a janitor, who cleans up after group acUMUcs and stores equip- 
mentr and perhaps some fringers, who arc included in acuvitics where a 
larger membetshfp is needed Numerous other roles also can be identified 
as one observes rhe functioning of particuljr groups 
Groups accomplish much or little, interact hatmoniously or antagonis 
lically, become tigbil) knit or disintegrative— depending in great part on how 
much the performances of the members coincide with role expectancies held 
bs other members, how truly complcmencaty ore the roles that members 
assume, and hoiv much these roles fit the aims of the group Any group can 
be understood in leiim of its aims which give direction to us activities and 
which can be achieved only if necessary rotes ate plajed in coordination 
with each other Therefore, (he dissection of group activity into the \anous 
roles mcmliers play, the degree of role compatibility, and the amount of 
confusion over role expcelancics eoninbutc to a most useful analjtical process 
One outstanding study that shows the depth to which role analysis can 
go as an appfiecf icscjrch fwf w-as caadacted an schof^ supcr/ntendenis m 
the state of Massachusetts a few jearsago Grtss and his colleagues (1^58) 
discovcri-d the complex and conSictmg constellation of roles that chief school 
administrators must assume in their daily activities Tlie conflict m role 
expectancies beevveen how thej, on the mie hand, and their board membeB, 
on the other, defined their jofe vs-as considerable in most cases, not to men 
tion other role conflicts they perceived between their pnvate and public lives 
An excellent review of role theory appears uj himdhook of Soctal Psy 
chahgy (Sarbm and Allen, 1968) Role tbeoiy is useful not only m analyzing 
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poup f.nc„on,ng .nd figunng on. nh. »m= members get “ 

do not, but also m breabng dm -n the speafic nature “’A 

or asugnmeu. Tbe tj-prcal job analjsrs done b} rnemtes of an rndus.na 

person^! department represent an applrcatron of role 

mnfines of a patncular insUtuUon The actual tasU or actrvrUK a peOT 

engages rn as a member of that rnsnnrtion are itemized, generall) bs keep 

,ne some bnd of record of wliat he does mcr a gr\cn period of time and 

dcscnbmg his acti ides genencall) in relation to the oserall operauons 


the mstitution , , 

The \alue of such job anah-sis is obsaous It ma> reseal, for cxa”’^» ^ ^ 
a clerg%-man maj be spending more time in ordenng equipment, food, and 
material paung bills dealing \ith service people* and conducting un 
raising campaigns — all business roles — than m piepanng and delis enng 
sermons and conducting church services and religious meetings On the 
other hand he mav be spending more time calling on and counseling 5 
percent of the congregation than on all other actmties combined Only as 
a record is kept of vvlut he does can he or others for that matter, become 
cognizant of the multiple roles he assumes and )ust henv much time is spent 
m each LiVc the harassed school administrator, which Gross and his col 
leagues C1958) described the modem cWgvTnan mav well be differcnliating 
his a-signment into too man) roles and into manv for which he has not 
been trained Mental breahdow-ns among the clcrgv are becoming much 
more Md-^ead than thev were during the earlv part of the twentieth 
eenturv CBicr 1960) 


Frustrated bv a perceived lack of time for professional reading and class 
preparation a college professor CBrandt 1958) made a survey of his own 
institutional acimi) a fe* vears ago, covenng half a semester As Figure 
3 1 shov -s his frustrations v ctc well founded Almost as much om'* had been 


spent attending raeaings and assuming various committee assignments (26 
percent) as m teaching classes acting as a child-study consultant, or con 
duenng research (35 percent), even vilh prcparaticm dme for the latter 
activities included Needless to say, preparation had certainly been minimal 
over ibis particular penod Another potential source of both professional 
stinulation and satisfaction also had been missing, namely interaction v'lth 
fellow facultv members Onlv 6 percent of his time had been spent in m 
formal peer conve*sauon or activitv, and most of even this limited amount 
had dealt with clbcc business rather than professional ideas This eve-opening 
self-*tudy caused this particular professor to change a number of behavior 
paticms in subsequent years and eventually to assume a much more satis- 
fving assortment roles In a similar studv (Stev'-art, 1968), management 
personnel kept dianes of thar v wking days and after inspecting their ov m 
cnines closclv ihev t-jok steps to cut dov -n on the amount of interruption 
and fragmentaUon thev had been expenenang 
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Iw UltsSuif — 
Injiiluif Commiiiwf* 

College Fsculfy 

College Committee! 


Intffie t or> W th Co TI ttgim 

Inttitute Suii — 

ColIegeSti» 

SultSenon — 
flwit ne funct gm 
Mormtiion lot Aam nljwt on 
Mf*t Me I *(Vj Memo* — 
MiK*lt»neooi — 

■ Out* de Serv ce* 

(M*) OrgtmwvM 

PeotRiionat Writ ng . 



Vie 3 ]. PjioponTiov of Tims Devoted to Various Job PcspovstBiimEs 
Based on unpublished daw oottccrcd bj one su/T member on bts own 
professional acmiucs during the eight weeks beginning 5/20/57, 
5/27/57. 10/7/57. 11/18/57, 1/27/58. 2/3/58, 2/10/58, 2/17/58 
CBrandt, unpublished ) 


Role theory can aid m more than surveying the muliiphcity of teaching 
and extra teaching duties one performs, ir has recently become extensively 
used to obtain objccinc descriptions of what teachers do in the course of 
conducting lessons and of other aspects of cJossrooni transactions E;er since 
H H Anderson (1939) first pointed out that a teacher performs on the 
average of about 350 distinct teaching acts in an hour, researchers have been 
attempting to discos cr and label them Out of this effort, teaching has come 
to be described in much more ptcasc terms than ever before It has been 
analyzed on the basis of the functions that p\en teacher statements pot 
form, such as channeling a discussion in a parocular direction or recognizing 
a personal need of a student The specific roles that teachers or students 
assume as they talk or act have been tdentified and tallied in numerous 
important studies of classroom behavior On the basis of h« research of this 
type, Flanders (1961) has been led to conclude that successful teachers are 
able to shift teaching roles more readily and widely than unsuccessful teach 
ers Hughes (1959, 1962) has identified o\er 30 different types of functions 
that teachers perform She reports that controlling, regulating, and directing 
children (plus structuring their assignments, work habits, and thinking pat 
terns) far outnumber other teaching functions that would seemingly extend 
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childrens thinking and cause them to relate and synthesize ideas In the 
classrooms Hughes studied, children genetallj were not found to be 
class activities, speaking their opinions, and determining what would be 
studied or how to go about it, as some educational critics would 
believe Quite the contnir), both in thought and action thej were highly 
regimented children 

More will be said later about classroom interaction studies, but it may be 
said here that role theoi) is tecelv^ng considerable attention in recent edu 
cational literature as it applies to the analjsis of teaching behavaor 


Reinforcement Theory 

Such outstanding learning theonsts as Skinner, Hull, Miller, and 
Dollard, to name hut a few, have long stressed the pnnciple of reinforcement 
in the learning process Behavior tends to recur if it is reinforced and tends 
not to recur if U is not reinforced Thus, if a child who does not attract his 
mother’s full attention with ordinary voice tones happens to raise his voice 
sharply one dav, with the consequence that his mother drops her usual 
preoccupation and starts to listen to him fully, he is more likelj to raise his 
voice the next time he interacts with his mother 
Tj’picall), the reinforcement pnnaple begins operating when a person 
makes a particular response, rc^rdless of the reasons, and this response 
bnngs forth a reinforcement of some sort This reinforcement maj take the 
form of material reward special pnvnlege, praise or recognition from some 
one else, knowledge that his response is nght, positive stimulation of some 
sort, or even lessening of noxious stimulation Thus, candv, monc), land 
vvTtrds (“good job Bill”), seeing somethmg new or mteresnng and having 
loud imtating noises quieted are only a few of the hundreds of examples of 
stimuli that act as reinforcers, tending to make the preceding behavior recur 
on subsequent occasions 

Under the influence of progressive education, a gradual shift took place 
awaj from the use of negative phjsical reinforcers such as the cane or 
hickorv suck, which tended to suppress behavior In manv school systems 
todaj the teacher is not even allowed to touch a child m an attempt to 
control him But as Skinner (1968, pp 15-16) pointed out 


a change has been made, not from aversive to posime control, but 
from one form of aversive scmulation to another The child at his desk, 
rilhng m his workbook, is behaving pnmanl) to escape from the threat of 
a senes of minor avenne cvenB-thc teachers displeasure, the enuosm 
m ndicule of his classmates, an ignommious showing m the compenuon, 
low maiks, a tnp to the office “to be talked to" by the pnnopal. or a word 
to ihc parent who ma> soil resort to the birch rod In this welter of aversive 
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consequcnc« gatwg ihe nghi anmer is m ,Bclf an mdgntficant esent 
any cJfrct of ssh.ch is lost amid ihe aiuietics. the boredom, and ihe sggm’ 
sions which are ihc inevitable b) produrts of aversive control 


Direct phjsica! punishment, then, has been replaced by sanous forms of 
social punishment— ndicule. sarcasm, class approbation, and lack of personal 
praise or encouragement If Skinner is correct m his assertion that most of 
these social rcinforccrs arc still of the aversne and negative type, it is Jntle 
wonder that children’s responses often leave something to be desired 

A considerable bodj of evidence indicafes (hat punishment is relatively 
ineffective as a long term device for weakening had habits and that its mam 
virtue lies in suppressing misbehavior for a time (Tharp and Wetzel, 1969, 
pp The major kmd of situation where it docs seem to he effective 

is when concct alternative behavior is performed and cither reinforced posi- 
tivelv Of punishment is at least lessened Decreasing the use of negative 
rcinforcers following desired responses tends to increase the likelihood of 
those responses being repeated (Tharp and Wcrzcl, J969, p 20) 

In gcnenl, the more frequent!) and extensively a given behavior is rein 
forced positive!), the more it tends to recur, even to the point where it 
gener/ilizcs to situations other than those in which it was first learned The 
child who teamed to sfiout at his mother, for instance, may begin to speak 
loudly to other people 

Dchatiofs that have aircodv become conditioned through reinforcement 
arc usually best eliminated not b) punishment but by discontinuing positive 
reinforcement when the behavior recurs It may take many trials and much 
patience to uncoiulujon a wclHeamed response, because an txxasional rem 
forcemcni may reinstate the full strength of the original learning Intermit 
tend) reinforced behaviors often seem to be more permanent!) fixed than 
ones that have been reinforced during the learning penod each time the 
response occurred Tins and other aspects of reinforcement theory are 
desenbed in many books, but for (he novice seeking a succinct, wtD written 
digest, a short pamphlet by Keller (1954) is especiall) recommended 

Reinforcement theory offers a highly useful model for institutional analysis. 

It provides a tvay of J/scovtrwg undesirable behavior patterns that are re- 
ceiving reinforcement unintentionally and of identif)nng bchavnoral out 
comes that arc not actually receiving regular stress A recent text by Tharp 
and Wetzel (1969) is particularly hdpful m showing how reinforcement 
theory ami beliaviot modification techniques have been applied successfully 
m natural environments j r i i 

In their excellent study of classroom conditions that tend to modify chil 
dren's selfesteem and achievement motivation, Sears and Sherman (1964) 
found marked inter and intrafeachcr differences with regard to what teachers 
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rn aid Diffcrcnco i ere found m trequcnc) of rcinteracnt of the fol 
lo- mg four t)pes of quahl.es as «ell as differences wthin each ts-pc 

1 Producrs-Examplc Looh at ho» neat Rich s Inicr is i«* the margins 

veil established and no smudges*’ „ 

2 Behauji-Eaample "I hire the qm -1 mav that Lou is iiorUng 

J Intcnl-Eaample Till, I think its good that jou tried to fi^rc uur 
proWem out h^ yourself when there was nohodj around to he P 
4 Innatf attributes such as pexsonalit) and abilit>— Example 
certamK a thoughtful person isn t he class 

What are the specific pupil learnings and behaviors that tcachere 
and discourage^ How do school and home expectancies compare"^ a 
the day b) -da) reinforcements compare with longterm cumculat goals re 
the bchasiots that rcceisc the greatest attention from institutional represent 
atives the ones that institutional objccutes suggest should receive majOT 
emphasis‘d How much reinforcement and for what behaviors docs eac 
child t)'pica)ly recent in just one day? What is the ratio of positive to 
live reinforcement for each child? What are effective icinforccrs for each 
child and each age level? These are the kinds of questions that reinforce- 
ment tudies can answer 

Lists can be made and items coded and tallied of those characteristics or 
pupil work and behavior that bnng forth positive and negative comment from 
teachers Parent conversations can be gleaned for their specifically expressed 
hopes and disappointments regarding thcir children fot these are likelv to 
rcficct the responses that have been reinforced at home Fifteen minute ob- 
servations of classroom activity every few day s and listing of those behaviors 
that receive praise ( good work Jim thats fine Bill right good ) 
and blame C cant you turn in neater papers?” “Mark* turn around you re 
not paying attention “thcrcs too much talking") can provide an accurate 
though perhaps surpnsing and distressing picture of where the school is 
tciVly putting Its vcachiwg emj[Aiasvs A stTOwg avgument can be made fot tViu 
idea that the school curriculum consists of little more than the sum total of 
the practices that arc commended condoned and condemned m day by-day 
institutional activities Very often the teacher does not realize himself what 
be rc.illy teaches because so many arc the decisions and so often arc the 
comments that he has to make in an bouts time in the process of keeping 
a chss with 30 or more youngsters interested and occupied Considerable 
interest has been manifested in recent years m discerning those previously 
unrecognized adjustments to school life that determine to a great extent 
children s success ^-g-rCEUWL LIBRARY (Jackson 1968 Overly 

Anal)S.s of gt cs likeinse helps to bu.M 

an accurate picti school is ttymt; to teach 

6874ACL 
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Its pupils, whether or not it rea^nes fully «liat Jt ts stressing Some anth 
n^tic grades, for example, maj be based on effort (as determined bj a rcc 
ord of homeuoik turned m), whctcu others are pnman)) based on t«t per 
formance Test performance, m turn, is partly a function of the kind of 
question asked An analysis (Lochhead. 1964) of the final examinations from 
high school science courses, randomly selected from the secondary schools 
of Virginia, indicated that 78 percent of all questions asked required students 
simply to recall facts of one sort or other Yet according to doom’s taxonomy 
(Bloom ct al, 1956) recall of mformanon is only one of o%'cr two dozen 
intellectual processes One can only believe that school authoncies do not 
realize how really limited is the repertoire of behavioral responses that they 
are trying to teach thcir pupils The statements of educational purpose that 
appear in curriculum guides and various policy statements too often arc not 
reflected in the actual reinfotcemenis of ^ily school life 


Stnuidiis Response Thcorj 

The conditioning model, m which responses have been brought 
under stimulus control has been extended into almost every area of learn 
mg For the child who has not yet learned the multiplication table, the 
pictonal symbol<ompIex 4x3 docs not relate to an opptopnatc WTittcn or 
vocal response An accurate, instantaneous response can be made following 
presentation of this stimulus only after he has practiced multiplication tasl^ 
sufficiently well to associate the number 12 with it Stimulus control is ac 
eomplish^ through such means as telling people what to do and demon 
strating how it might be done ft is accomplished also through making strong 
threats and offering intriguing rewards 
The basic usefulness of stimulus response (SR) theory is that it high 
lights the relationship of desired responses (also undcsircd responses) and 
instigaung stimuli without the confusion of a lot of mtenening vanabics 
Once desired responses have been very specifically identified vanous pro- 
cedures for attaining stimulus control can inMiated 
In light of this theory, education can be thought of as a procew of getting 
children ro make thousands of ngbt responses to given stimuli, each of which 
onginally brought forth no sucdi response The goals of education are, in 
these terms, tlie repertoire of responses that children should be able to make 
to a great variety of environmental stimuli 

In the early J900s, when scientific analysis of education first became 
popular, the S R model was closely followed Both the desired rinses and 
most recommended sumul. of education received considerable attention 
Comparisons were made of the effeettveness of vanous drill and demonstm 
mn technique, end of teetbouh and Boclbnol '» pcoduang ade 

quate responses For example (Brandt, 1957. pp 24-25) 
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Studi'*s b) the hundreds s ere made of the \ocahular\ tn textboohs, of 
the numbers m anthmetjc bools and of the problems in sacncc worlbooks 
to determine ih'*ir app*^opTaieress to the educainc process Word difHcultv 
lists s ere established so that textbooks could compared sa'mtificallj snih 
each other The sumult of education rccencd a careful screening 
The educational spotlight \ as focused on the spcafics of sshat ss'as to be 
taught (subject matter) at each grade I'^cl and boss it was to be taught 
(method), the desired responses and most suitable stimuli of education 


More recently there has been a resurgence of interest in both the stimuli 
and responses of education Oven* helmed bj massise amounts of mforma 
non that noyy belong to almost all subj'xrt'maitcr fields and b\ the eircr 
gence of new areas of Imowledge, educators and subject matter specialists 
themsclyK haye been yyorkmg together to revamp educational content In 
almost all fields, solid and sometimes rcyolutionary attempts have been made 
to oycrhaul past structure and replace it wath more fundamental material 
Bruners (1963) idea of the spiral curriculum has taken hold In his opinion 
the basic concepts of a discipline are introduced earl} in the school jears 
and reintroduced in more extended fashion seyeral times through the total 
school program Thus, one finds sudi basic physics concepts as object, inter 
acium, and system introduced to first grades and set theory and number 
otfiw than base 10 arc among the first areas of tnaihmnatics to yyhich 
chiMrcn are exposed in the ncyy math cumcidum (Karplus, 1964 Suppes 


Analjscs are being made of each field to discern the basic conceptual 
structure of the disaplines Similarly, ncyy models of instruction are bang 
soughL T^ing machines, tape recorders, computers, and yanous ncyy 
audiovisual t^niques are just beginning to find thar ys-aj into the school 
program Undoubtedly, good uses will be found for each of these potentiall) 
capable presentations of content 


Mccnng ihc of S-R d,cory u, ,he area of consmoer bu).ng 

habts, a student (Tumci, 196,) imcstigatcd the attraction -value of vanous 
centner colora as evalenccd bv food ractchandise purchases A vanet, of 

SL dfli die 

tKtoc ng time In this particular small-scale stud), stnking 

pmb table napbns, blue user odiex colors of sponges, pinb ovef green dish 

su^b'surttrra\°“'”® "-r^nrrcsearchS conduct 

irntoutS sTJl T “=• “®Fny5ad= production and 

m“no;;rofthl5,“’l T oS/male * 0.1 otvn deter 

shift their ord-ns accord "T customers £t the nanonal pattem and can 
otdcrt accotdingU The snmulns value of pacla^ng and chsplav 
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practices, as determined by the response patterns of purchasing, provides a 
ready model for marketing studies of all sorts 
An impcatant senes of sftidies on djssroom discipline practices and eltcccs 
serve to illustrate the uulity of the SR model m more complex suuiiions 
The investigators (Kourun and Gump, 1958) and their colleagues (Gnage), 
1960, Ryan, 1959) were interested m the effect that disciplining a child had 
on the rest of his classmates TTiis "nppfc effect," as they called the audience 
reaction, was their major response variable, Tlie teacher's control tcchnitjucs, 
response of the target child to these control techniques, and certain features 
of this target child all represented stimulus variables at various times Oier 
the course of several studies, each of these stimulus factors was allowed to 
vary while the othcR were held constant, thus permuting analjais of the 
complex set of interacting effects that characterize classroom situations A 
diagram of the "npple effect" studies appears m Tigurc 3 2, iiuh the botes 


STIMULUS VA«lA8t.ES BgSPPSSg VABlASlSS 
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lepresenUng the main vanables and the arrow's shoving the sequence of 
stmuli and responses Thus, the devTant child cnth certain characlcnstia 
effects a dev’iance of classroom rmsbehavior of some sort (R1 in rig i 
The latter is also the stimulus CS2) for the teacher to use some form of 
desist technique CR2) toward the detiant or target child The response of 
the target child (R3) to this desist tedinique (SSa) becomes S4 for the 
classmates S4 is merged wath S3b, perception of the teacher’s control tech 
nique in use, and (depending on certain characteristics of the classmates 
themseUes) leads to R4, the npple effect 

Although the model seems to account rather well for the sequence of 
eients in a classroom misbehavior madent, certain features are not com 
pletely clear The npple effect is really a response to the integration of three 
or mote stimuli (that is S3b S4, and certain characteristics of the classmates 
them^lves), without indicating what proportional effect thej each have in 
producing a particular response 

Despite this seeming inadequacy, the model is quite useful in predicting 
paiuculai effects from vanations in given stirouh with others held constant 
Some of the more important gencraloanons about classroom discipline that 
have been reached on the basis of the npple-effect studies are as follows 

1 When classes are perceived as interesting, fewer deviances occur 

2 Highl) motivated students rate deviances as more senous and disturb* 
ing, control techniques as more fair, and teachers as more right than do 
poorly motivated students 

3 The deviant’s reaction does make a difference If he submits rather than 
defies the teacher, his audience rates the teacher as more capable of ban 
dling pupils and mote expert in general 

4 Similarlv, if the deviant has high status v\ith his classmates, there is 
more effect on the others than if he is a social isolate 

5 Task focused techniques ("Well not be able to finish our committee 
assignments todas unless people get to work") tend to eliat more desii 
able student reactions than do approval focused techniques, which stress 
the relationship of teacher with students (T don’t like noisy children in 
mj room") 


Depth Psychology 

A vast psvchoanalytjc and psychiatric literature has been created 
o\cr the past 50 years, with much to offer the student of human behavior 
4 any concepts from this literature hold jwomise as guideposts for invesdgat 
mg deeper levels of human functioning than was possible with previously 
mOTtion m eU Concepts of cxtraversion introversion, dommance^ub* 
ordinauon, vMsh fulfillment, projecuon, cgo-ideal, frustration, aggression, 
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depreraon to menoon but a few, hate come to pemeate the speech and 
thought of layman and professional abke, although not altrays with the same 
degree of understanding 

While there ate limits to the use that should be made of such concents h\ 
institutional agents such as teachers, social workers, attorneys, and pnests, m 
contrast to their utilization by psychiatnsts and psychotherapists they can 
provide significant investiganve dimensions Identification, for example, has 
been considered by many experts as one of the most miportant of all sociah 
Mtion processes In thinking about the broad spectrum of cultural responses 
that a growing child must leam if he is to mke hts nghtful place m society, 
much more is probably absotbed through identification wnth the significant 
adult and older peer models that surround him than through direct teaching 
via reward and punishment The habits, values, thoughts, feelings and man 
nctisms that for the most pati he will hold in common with other members 
of his culture are taken over from people he has come to emulate through 
love, respect, and sometimes fear, not to mention idiosymcratic traits as well 
A study of identification takes the form of investigaung the models to 
whom people are exposed and the nature of their attributes It means dis 
covering who emulates whom and m what manner How many Frank How*- 
ard batting stances can be obsened in Little League baseball or Liz Taylor 
eye makeups at high school proms? 

Naturalistic study possibtimes abound in young children's play, where the 
characteristics of teacher, parent, fireman, policeman, and others are regu 
larly assumed m imaginary actnin With older children, the assumed roles 
may not be so obwous, but they can still be ascertained from careful listening 
to conversation ('He's not so great Did you hear what Mays did for those 
orphans? ) and checking haircuts, frooser styles, record ct^lcctions, and 
reading material The idols of youth are readily apparent 
The idols of adult institutional activity exist also, with some persons being 
emulated and others doing the emulating, as ahools, businesses, and unions 
take on certain special characlcnstics of their more influential leatlors IBM 
still reflects in part the image of Thomas Watson and the United Mine 
workers still symbolize the talents of John L Lewis Is not a Paul Brovni 
coached team somevshat different in its style of play from one run by Curly 
Lambeau? Institutional differences reflect not merely the decisions of its 
leadership but subtle mannensms and personality idiosymcrastcs as wcl) 
Perhaps the integrity and efficiency of an organization is partly dctcOTincd 
by the extent of identification that its nwmbers express toward »s icadenhip 
and Its policies The essence of institutional lovalty probably hes as much in 
identification as in conformity tendencies and general work amtudes. People 
cling to a croup that they respect and run from one ihcv do not lo the 
extent that they admire and respect an mstitvition, they will identify w«h 
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It and want to be identified by others as a part of it So, considerable possi 
bility exists for stud)ing the identification models, patterns, and intensities in 
specific msntutions as a basis for understanding organizational cohcsivcncss, 
morale, membership tummer, and other traits 

Another useful construct from depth psjchologj is Freuds concept of 
defense mechanisms Much human behaxior can be understood as an attempt 
to defend one’s own actions in the eyes of oneself and significant others 
Thus, arguing or fighting back (aggression), blaming others (projection), 
making excuses (rationalization), gumg up (wuhdraw’al), daydreaming 
(fantasy), acting infantile (regression), and many other behaviors arc seen 
pnmanly as ways of maintaining feelings of self mtcgniy in the face of frus 
trating or hosulc conditions These defenses arc as necessary for mental 
health as are the nse of body temperature, the development of antibodies, 
the increase in white blood count, and other such physiological indicators of 
physical health when the body is attacked by infection, disease, or other 
stress agents 


The wholesome personality ts, m part, one whose defenses are adequate 
for preserving self intcgnty in the face of a wade variety of frustrating, po- 
tentially anxiety producing situations The neurotic or psvchotic pcrsonalitv, 
on the other hand, is one whose defenses arc inadequate for the task and 
lead to unrealistic, ambivalent, and unsuccessful behavior For such a per 
son the stresses of «eryday life become too great to maintain self intcgnty 
and to function productively 

It be«ms .niporunt, Acrefoie. to detmnmt the extent to tth.eh people 
ete on the defennte m an .mtitunonal «nung, bus, t.,-.ng to jusuF, 

onented It becomes important also to determine eondmons that create un 
>i'f™.icness uhen it begins to reduce 
mS ofT “i"'” “ “ to the uholJome develop- 
er tnanhorship Grrat vanauon is Found among people oF any age 

Sirit ™ I ,b ' ■" Tlndi.ions^hat 

eess^ihi^i” tn^rruts’p::,*? ■" 

seh^ilTslThXTT"™ ‘559) has been constructed For 

m individual ehildreu 

directiont; that th^r ® acuvities it also indicates mmcular 

raung scale Follows Horue/ri^^c‘£irca3"| 

into three t\'Tv*«: .c j of defense mechanisms 

sive ^Tthlr^frovitg 

reacnons that is »g«<usf the Frustration source (2) dependent 

consists of a number of tv^ i source The rating scale 

number oF typmal bebavaoral maniFesmuous oF each oF these 
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tee types of defense, end the -'her n^tely eteb ^ - 

as the E takes he. regular plr readers b; the 

pect. strtkmg dilfetences arc report The type of dcfensne 

degree of fmstrat.on over *e oral ^ “ re.‘ s constant rrath the 

hehaiior trranifestcd by a eh'Ms 8 oljvctound and in other school 
type of defensive behavior exhibited on the playgtou 

activities („| therefore, as a ftameiiork 

The defense meehanism mrrfel school activities 

for assessing the extent of , „,eciive of self nhcn it 

and for recognuing bclmvior " P „ strike back at piipd 

oceuts Without such 'f „„k ,„„cases tension still more Such 

reaction, especially aggressmn J"'>,'tv“ opmen. for the child and 
circular reactions can “J^^rUttle rise's accomplished 

unnecessary frustration for 

R-ciimno Peileni AmlyM 

...oughitisnotatheotet^lm^elintbesame^^^^ 

already discussed should be mcnl.oncd in this chapter 

assumption about h';'™" ‘ tetetical considerations 

ties etiual weight dunng in '""sense a person « 

the more indicative t ey Ichaviot In t » strongest habits 

elements that P'«r “le rf habitual bchavaoro with the g 
really vi€%ved as a bu . he » . t —micls described 

being the clearest ed along '^J'hv”!®'* 

In contrast to is chatactcrired 1) » Whatever 

so far rccumng I“““" j imposition „ coliccied with 

of antecedent '"“"l^s 's accomplished in 

records or roatcrmls f= , “,es:.gatot Ihcit “"’’P ( „g hehanor or 

minimal structunng „ ahet another ,* on the ”*« 

[or the obseivational m „[ pwxh 

dreucal constructs , jnmary tool 

Heeumng behavior analys. 
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locitnl mstrumcnntion ulm p<imi lo the .lifTcftnci- iKtuccn hms 
out a questionnaire or perform on a test am! hrm llicj Ik1u\c m ordmars i 
(for example Scclirc^t 1%9) Much i often mnU for example of t ic 
son who has the highest score on an honesty lest hut vslio is CJUghl sliop i 
mg or engaging in srnne other form of dishonest bch »vi ir 

As indicated in Chapter I questionnaire or test |x.fformancc is onl) a 
momentarj sampling of hchasioi U nn\ not l>c mdicaitec of a given mdi 
viduaU typical performance because no instrument has jierfcct rchabihtv 
nor arc most traits completely stable It would W uneconomica! to administer 
sufiicient tests over and over again to counterbalance these variables Fur 
thcrmorc despite good administrative precautions in test giving most tests 
questionnaires and rating scales tisiialU have an air cf aruficiahty abovit 
them The tendency to respond to questions with sixnally acceptable rather 
than honestly held reactions is strong in many people The tendency to fed 
oneself is equally operatise For these reasons a good cast can lx: made for 
describing or assessing people by listing and summanimg wliat they do dav 
m and day out and keeping some kind rf running record of tbcir behavior 
Rccunmg behavior analvsis is cspcciallv useful in ideniifvmg uncon 
sciously motivated patterns of which the subject is unaware but winch the 
careful observer can see In a sense this is a technique tint the skilled p^v 
choanalyst uses as he listens to the tamWings of Kis client Identification of 
recurring patterns can well be the beginning of analysis of human behavior 
m depth Furthermore when recurring patterns arc compared with tests 
questionnaires and interview responses they make possible a more complete 
diagnosis than is pcrmitttxl by anv of these tools by themselves Such a diag 
nosis will be presented in part >n Chaplet 6 

In addition to the noting of individual behavior patterns it is also fruitful 
to investigate repetitious events and actuiiics Institutional analysis may m 
elude an inventory of actniues that it sponsors over a given time penod and 
may consider various other happenings Keeping some kind of log or running 
record that later permits listing of iccutring aciivmcs and kev episodes can 
produce an excellent status survey 

Written documents likewise can be scrutinized closely for recurring 
thematic material The sconng system that McClelland et al C19a3) de- 
veloped for assessing achievement need from projective test responses is 
little more than recurring thematic analysis A classic study of childrens 
textbooks by Child Potter and Levine (19^6) began with identifying and 
counting thema according to Murray’s (1938) system of needs A major 
feature of the 914 readers these investigators surveyed was strikingly re- 
vealed through this process namely the preponderance of males over females 
as central characters in the stones There were two and a half times as many 
male as female characters Feniale charaaers furthermore were portrayed 
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„„„ often ...h mfeno, chauc.cn, 
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Liquor store personnel thcmseUcs could probably gather better data on 
man\ of these factors if the) \%eTc to attempt a customer surtej Neserthe- 
less, this stud) does shots host selected human lx:ha\ior patterns can be 
obsersed unobtrusisely in order to determine the extent of their occurrence 
in particular locations From other data in the case abosc Ctbe percentage 
of Blacks and Whites in \‘anous neighborhoods and in the community as a 
whole), deeper Icscl interpretations could also be made Obscrsation of 
\-anous patterns coupled with careful partiapant intervaessmg con lead to 
accurate descnption of community structure and functioning 


Field Theory 

1 D 3 Q la-oV"^ contnbmions of L«nn and his associates CLcmn. 1936, 
a ’ ’ 1 psychologists have much to 

off^ the applied khavaoral saemist. Their theories sttL the importance 
emtiialh '^^'tor \vithm natural cnnronmental settings, the per 

a„rr^nnT »«= djoamie constellation of snppotSig 

istI'’ok^er^°i‘''\'’'"““ •» '>'= "aiural 

ideas m e\mdae'*ff ' ^ interested in testing out their 

solid laboramry r^esLreh"' ProSs tomeomes condnet 

imponant also^to the man on tl.T«t^(fo <C1'° 7 

79) mdicate^l^Te tndrdtS!:"™'^- C1950, p 

mg, manipulate his'^^lTin “• 

at the uaist m sitting doi™ He ualls Mil “ '=»*"& or bend 
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lonraent that together made up the phystcal and soctal background tn tvhtch 
childrens experiences were shaped 

Although particular features of this objective environment that need to be 
included are not alwa>s the same from study to studj, careful reflection 
about the interests of the institution undettalang a study should permit iso- 
lauon of the most important ones Chein (1954) stated se\eral features t at 
are hhcly to be of concern to psjchologists 

1 Stimuli that are likclj to initiate change in actnity 

2 Goal objects and noxae, which make particular objects or situations pleas 
ant or unpleasant 

3 Supports and constraints, which make particular behaviors feasible or not 

4 Directors, which tend to induce specific behavior directions 

5 Global features, that is, stability, structure, etc 

Patterns of life in a community or family are identifiable to some extent 
merely from an objective descnption of neighborhood, yard, or house, as the 
case ma) be Belo\v is a bnef \vnte-up of a case like this and the possible 
interpretations that might be made from it (Gamer, 1965) 

Data 

1 NtfighborJjood Located on the fnnge of a small New England town, a 
block awaj from storehouses, a rail line, suppl> depots, and rollmg 
pastureland The neighborhood houses are uniformly bnck with white 
painted wood tnm concrete walks connect these homes to a blacktop 
street The lots are a quarter-acic in size with a larger backjard than 
front The houses co%et a rectangular ground space of 20 x 30 feet and 
are all single story The probable room numbCT would include a living 
room, kitchen, bath, tvso bedrooms a haUwa), and basement 

The )3rds contain ciergreen shrubs for landscaping crabgrass, and 
small trees 

Mrs Ds yard is unique in that it has two osertumed metal lawn 
chairs in the front yard under a small beech tree The backyard con 
tains a black, small Scotch temer chained to a small doghouse, a arcular 
aluminum rope clothesline and a small (possibly homemade) gnll and 
pit c yard generally appeals as not so ady or so well kept as ad 
)acent >-ards Wveds show here and there on the lawn, several papers are 
sttetvn about, and tiso Urge cans ate under the beech tree 


2 House Imenor The front door, at middle front of the house, has crack 
ing r enter at the base and three diagonally placed square windows m 
the top It opens into the Imng room, a 10 a 20 foot room and dttectlj 
oppostle the opening mto the hall The Boor ts the most obvious pan 
ol the In mg t^ra-creating an effect that is intensified by the soiled, 
pitnureless, da, I brown walls and ceding The wall ,s espectallj soiled 
the cotner of hall entrance and living room The Boor is ntgless and 
ety worn, emered with a moderate amount of dust The lack of decora 
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non and simpliotj of furnishings further coiitnbute to the phm effect 
of the room Th^ rest of the room is neat and free of clutter 
A cloudy picture window at the front of the house is graced by a 
pinh. new looking Singer seuing madiine on a tvom wooden table A 
faded slipcovered sofa is opponie die window, angled against the ual) 
(slightly awaj from the ivall at one eiuJi-allowm^ for pkcctaent of 
TV dinner trays behind it One end of die room, bounded by the front 
and hall entranc«i >s centered by a la^e-screen TV set upon which 
rests a contrastingly e-tpensive looking mans black felt hat The opposite 
side of the room is lined by two worn chairs— one forward of the other 
End tables bound the sofa arm^ and ate topped by mulocolored, 
crocheted, ruffled doihes, and bj bmps These doibcs underlie and 
decorate cut glass dishes of lemon drops and the bmps on each table 


Singling out key details from the desorption abote and formulating pos 
sible mteipretatjons of their meaning, the follomng list was compiled 


Details 

1 Yard not so tvell kept as neigh 
boring yards. o\ertumed bwn 
chairs, papers, cans weeds 


2 Lack of tug- worn floon 


3 Dirty walls, especially near halJ 
entrance 

4 Lack of pictures, imrrors, faded 
slip cmer, dust on floor* cloodv 
picture wndow, room arrange- 
ment lines walls without any 
esthetic flounsh 


Suggesting llie Follomng Hypotheses 
loabilit) or lack of interest m aspa 
ing to middle-dass ideal of neatnes 
of prd, gardening, etc. (The neigh 
borhood IS obviously middle class, 
as seen by uniformio and stze of 
homes, near-subutb location and 
bncbcaping ) 

No interest in canng for a rug or 
floors difflculty in canng for or 
using a mg' insufflcient funds for 
B tug purchase 

Dirt concentrated at entrance to 
hallway suggests that comer might 
be used as a pivot point for young 
children or others 
InabiJm (physical, perceptual) or 
dismierest m cleaning or decorating 



5 Urge-screen Tk'. arrangement 
of a chair and sofa (sec dia 
gram) tmiani TV, TV inner 
trays m living room 


hfeals accompany T\' newing T\' 
viewing IS a popular form of reaea 
tion for 3 usual manmum of four 
seated people (3, sofa, I, chair) 
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Detols 

6 Mulbcolored doilies and lemon 
drops placed together 

7 One chair placed before the 
other, out of usual comcrsational 
grouping 

8 Expensne hat in chcaplj fur 
nished home 

9 Sewing machine in room un 
cluttered room 


Su^ettiog the ^oIIou^og Hypotheses 
Onl> form of decoration m room i$ 
placed wth food, suggesting inter 
cst m food 

Possiblj easier seating for head of 
the house, perhaps a disabled or 
poorK sighted person 
Male sasitors hat husbands hat— 
who might hasc to dress expenstscly 
for a job ssath well-dressed people 
Woman of bouse sms’s frequently; 
femmme member of house \alucs 
nearness 


Interpretation 

Neatness that would require hard labor is nonexistent m this home; for 
example, Boors unwaxed, svalls dirt), lawm chairs osertumed, crabgrass 
lassTi that is uncut Certain aspects of esiheucs ustiallj obsersed were »g 
DOred soiled w'alls, laeV of decoration, dirty picture wnndo s , nonestheDC 
arrangement of furniture The only esthenc part of the n»m were the 
doiLes Details from the abose subconclusions further suggest 

1 This farmlt ignores the esthetic for the p r a gmatic. 

2 This family aspires sommshat to rudd]e<lass \a1ues in neatness Cun 
cluttered roora^ and dressing well for the yob (pronded the hat is the 
husband s) 

3 The lack of esthetics along \nth an emphasis on the pragmatic suggesB 
that probably the femmme member or wife might base some physical 
disabihty or perceptual difficulty 

^ "fhe family, as seen by the size of the house and amount of money spent 
on fuinishmgs, appears to belong to the lower-middle-class soaoeconoimc 
bracket. 


Support for the precedmg interpretation was accomplished through inter 
saews, with the followmg findings largelv reflecting the perceived environ 
ment of the residents of this house 


1 hlr A IS unable to push a lawnmower or work in a garden casiK He 
also works at mght, sleeps bv day, and cannot devote much time to the 
j’ard 

2 Mr A. IS paralyzed from the waist down, walks on crutches, using a 
ssi-mg-through and leglength braces Therefore, he cannot use rugs 
m the floor and maintain maxunum stabilitv and mobilitv 

^ seekmg the entrance to 

Ae h^vmy-^ena the concentration of soil on that comer of the w-all 

4 Mrs A has been blmd since birth and therefore faiU to shens the same 
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omount of attenUon as sighted isives to die f.onl,atd pictures siscep 
mg up of floor dust or rvindou, "^‘”8 

fe:rri:^v“cu!"rh:hXs cataracts tahen out and can 

see best at that distancO Moptionist at an cxclosise count!) 

8 Mr A woils a night shift as a tcc^ 
duh hence he dresses isel tor h^ p 

9 Mrs A sews her own clothes provia 

Thus It can b= seen that '''«[^“^3'”emmnt'cnr>^» 

features of the weld that sene both -o 
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m the research side of s general action research p 

be accomplished by “'“^^'^eml flualitv of bolh 
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a catefol specfication of •>'' ^™b„„e elfccH b„^ 1" » 

r^met^n; 
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Teachers are constantly trying out nett ideas, just as any 
practitioner does Nett equipment, naatenals, courses of study grouping 
patterns, and other procedural patterns arc frequently introduced im 
schools and other institutions in this rapidly changing age Even m sc 
with moderately staid patterns and nell*estabhshcd traditions, individuai 
decisions must always be made about how to handle particular persons m 
particular situations Action research merel) provides a model for eva uating 
the effectiveness of these decisions, whether thej introduce new ideas or 


merely implement accepted techniques 

Action research begins in the planning stage w ith a thoughtful statemen 
of the problem For example, one particular upper elementat) grade teac er 
was disturbed by the fact that whenever she allowed her pupils much free- 
dom to direct their own actmocs and work on their own, too much con 
fusion and noise seemed to result Intellectually, she accepted the idea that 
optimal pupil de\elopment called for more permissive activity than she fe t 
comfortable in allownng In analyzing her problem, she began with the 
question, How can youngsters manage themselves m a classroom with ^ 
little structure from the teacher as possible?' Before this could be answered. 
It was apparent that the problem required specific definition This depended 
on resolution of “What specific management expectancies arc to be focused 
on in this study? Bv rcflcaing on which activities of the children bothered 
her most when she relaxed control, she decided that the underlying causes of 
the problem were CO increased interference of some children with other 


children's actmucs (2) work not being finished on schedule, C3) 
wasted in noncsscniial actwity Thus, correcuon of these three behavioral 


patterns resulting from a permissive classroom structure became the action 
goal of the study Recognizing the need to delimit the study, the teacher 
omitted from inclusion in this particular studv such annoyances as activity 
and noise increase, greater teacher tension, frequent leaving of seats to 
sharpen pencils and get dnnks, and a great amount of talking 

Having particularized the action goal, she proceeded to examine the effect 
on the problem of pupil perception of and readiness for her expectancies lo 
what way did permissive activity motivate the youngsters to bother other 
children and to neglect completion of work on time' What past expenences 
had prepared them for meeting such expectancies^ 

The statement and delimitation of problem led next to determination of 
the kind and extent of information to be gathered This meant taking some 
l»sc-line measurements of the number of children with assignments un 
done, the amount of time spent in other ways than on schoolwork, and the 
amount of disturbance some pupils created for others who were working 
during pcTKxls when the teacher was out of the room or otherwise involved 
It meant also interviewing previous teachers with regard to expectanacs 
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Action research begins in the planning stage with a thoughtful statemen 
of the problem For example, one particular upper elementarj grade teac er 
was disturbed by tbe fact that uheneser she allowed her pupils much free- 
dom to direct their own activities and work on their owm, too much con 
fusion and noise seemed to result Intellectually, she accepted the idea that 
optimal pupil dcselopmcnt called for more permissive activity than she fe t 
comfortable in allowing In ana1)'zing her problem, she began with the 
question How can \oungstcrs manage themselves in a classroom with as 
Imle structure from the teacher as possible?' Before this could be answered, 
u was apparent that the problem required specific definition This depended 
on resolution of “What specific management expectancies arc to be focused 
on in this studv'” Bv rcflcaing on which actmiies of the children bothered 
her most when she relaxed control, she deeded that the underlying causes of 
the problem were (1) inacascd interference of some children vwth other 


childrens activities (2) work not being finished on schedule, tune 
wasted in nonesscniial aaivitv Thus, correction of these three behavioral 


patterns resulting from a permissive classroom structure became the acuon 
goal of the stud) Recognizing the need to delimit the stud), the teacher 
omitted from induston in this particular stud) such annovances as activity 
and noise increase, greater teacher tension, frequent leaving of seats to 
sharpen pencils and get dnnks and a great amount of talking 

! laving particularized the action goal, she proceeded to examine the effect 
on the problem of pupil perception of and readiness for her expectancies In 
whai wav did permissive activit) motivate the voungsters to bother other 
children and to neglect completion of work on time? What past cxpcnences 
had prepartd them for meeting such expectancies? 

rhe statement and dchmitauon of problem led next to determination of 
the kind and extent of information to be gathered Tins meant taking some 
lusc line measurements of ibc number of children with assignments un 
done the arnount of time spent in other wavs than on schoolwork, and the 
am runt H disturbance some pupils created for others who were working 
uunng perils when the teacher was out of the room or otherwise involved 
It meant also intcrvicvMng previous teachers with regard to expectancies 
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through the tvrtangs of Lech). Rt^s MoustaLas, &mbs and Sn)® 
others Leek) C1945) desenbes the core of personality as ^ 
attitudes, the most important of which are the attitudes of self t g 
havior IS thought to be consistent with one or more of th«e ’ 

the presen ation of the constellation is its iiia)Ot purpose Changed K 
,s accomplished most effectively. Leckj thinks, by bringing into conflict tuo 
or more self-attitudes so that a shift within the attitude complex is or 


coming j V 

Rogers (1961) highlights both the actual ideal-self congruency and tn 
self-esteem dimensions He points out that as people achieve improv 
mental health, their self pictures become more positive and more in me 
with their reflections about the kind of person they would like to be c 
also indicates that persons become more self-accepting and more fully 
tioning pnmanly by being thoroughly accepted and trusted rather than being 
closely supervised and directed 

Combs and Snygg (1959) stress the idea that the major sources of a 
behavior arc self maintenance and self-enhancement One emphasizes de- 
fense processes that operate when a person is frustrated or threatened The 
other stresses response to challenging, interesting situations that the petsoiv 
himself feels generally capable of tackling Moustakas bas written several 
books based on this concept, one of which demonstrates quite well how 
teachers can gather and utilize self materials of children within the school 
classroom (1956) 


Despite the extensive theoretical use of the self concept, supportive re* 
search evidence is not so readily apparent in the literature as one might hope 
One early review (Brandt, 1954) of empincal studies of the self concept 
indicated considerable individual differences existing m each of the follow 
fng dimensions (1) nature of spcaBc content, (2) stability, (3) inner con 
sistcncy, (4) affective quality (positive-negative), and (5) reality A later, 
more comprehensive review (Wvlie, 1%1) of a much larger number of 
studies pt^uced many conflicUng finding and little real evidence that the 
self concept is particularly helpful m explaining achievement One of the 
problems with research in this area, of course, is the supcrficiahty of much 
instrumentation What one is willing to reveal about oneself on a question 
naire, a rating form or even an interview is, among other things, a function 
of how trusting one is of the persons requesting the information how so- 
cialK acceptable is the content, and how accepting of oneself one really is 
The extent to which all these factors are operating for each respondent during 
the administration of such instruments is not likely to be known Even more 
sophisticated instruments used bv self theorists, such as Q-sorts, projective 
ic‘ts, and autobiographical w-nungs arc somewhat influenced bv the same 
acton, w 1 C tend to keep the reported self concept f r om represenung one s 
real feelings about oneself 
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CHAPTER 4 


Measurement 
Through Observational 
Procedures 


In natuialistJC researdi, nothing deserves more thought and at 
tention than the tjpe of information to be sougbL Obvnouslv, conclusions 
to be drawn can be onlv as vabd as the data on v hich thev are based 

Although the possibilities of vhat to record are virtuallv endless, observ'a* 
tional data arc of three general tvpes CO narrative, (2) checklist, and 
C3^ rating In particular research one or another of these (or perhaps a 
co-nbination tvpcs) might he utilized, depending on the purposes of the 
invest gallon Each tvpe has particular strengths and limitations. 

Th'’ rMTToitve tvpc includes all data that merelv reproduce behavaoral 
events in much the same fashion and sequence as m their onginal occur 
Decades ago most narrative data were mere verbal descnptions, plas 
bv play accounts, </ what transpired m a given set of events. Stenographic 
rcco’ding m t! e courtroom represents perhaps the best of these earlv tj-pes- 
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In an important ttudj of the intellectual detelopracnt of )Oung childien 
VVann, Dotn, and Liddle C1962) collected conudctable anecdotal matenal 
Through such anecdotes as the follmting, the} discosered that childrens 
concepts about fnendship and manv other constructs arc both ucll estate 
hshed bt kindergarten age and arc often quite dilfcrcnt from those ot 
adults eWann et al , 1962, p 68) 


Juice and craclcers had been sened and Jim w-as heard to sa> to Ja<i, 
111 give \ou mj cracker if jou will be in> fnend ’ Jack agreed and the 
cracker was passed to him Then Jim said again, ‘ You give me a cracker and 
111 be >our fnend” Whereupon Jack passed his cracker over lo Jim and a 
mutual fnendship v'^as established and each ate the others cracker 


Although there is no set pattern for anecdotal waiting and s-arious stjlcs 
are permissible, adherence to certain procedures tends to improve its scien 
tific qualitv 

1 Write an anecdote as soon after viev'ing the incident as possible If 
some time lag is necessitated bv the situation, jo* dovvn a kev word or two 
(a particular term tised, for example) to aid vour memory during the more 
complete wTiting 

2. Include the basic action or statements of the chief person in the cpi 
sode, that is, what he did or said 

3 Include enou^ setting details to indicate where and when the behavior 
occurred under what conditions, and vho was involved The date, time of 
daj, specific names, and a general statement of what was going on Cexam- 
ple "dunng silent reading penod "while the class was discussing plans for 
the tnp to Gett53burg”) or what was supposed to be going on Cccample 
‘Jim's group was supposed to be siudjing quictlv for dieir spelling test") 

4 Responses or reacuons of others to the chief person’s behavior should 
also be included (example "Jira nodded afiirmaUvelv”, "1 don’t think so," 
Tom replied) Even no response when one mj^t well be expected should 
be recorded (example sec Navarra’s anecdote 15R3290 above “Nothing 
else was said at the time") 

5 Use direct quotauons wherever possible in order to preserve the flavor 
of how things were stated If too much was said to recall it all accuratel), 
write the major points of the conversation in indirect quotation form and 
identifj kev phrases that can be remembered accuratel j, setting them off 
with quotation marks. 

6 Generallv, anecdotes should preserve the sequence of actions and 
responses <A the original behavnor madenL In other words, there is a hegtn 
mng, including some settmg details as indicated m item 3 above, a mi&le, 
which desenbes what happened m poper sequence- and an end, which 
describes bneflj but noninterpretnely how the inadent ended (example 
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The topic changed John smJcd and turned aw-ay ") Navarra could haw 
improv^ bu anecdote number 4R576 above b> mdicaung how the episode 
dosevl (eramptc Moibct didn t rcpl> before L B skipped off ") 

7 Anecdotes sliould describe the major units of molar behavior (cvample 

* Bill went to the groucrv note with his mothcr'O in an epivodc with suIHaent 
subordinate molar units (example 'Bill w« ottt o{ the house as his mother 
was warming the cor up sJammmg the door behind him and rode off to the 
grocery with his mother ) and molecular activity Cc'tample panting and 
waving his arms ) included to indicate something about how the mam 
action was earned out Tlicie is ahvajs a practical hmir to how much sub- 
ordinate molar and molecular detail can be recorded The particular selec- 
tion of such material to record should depend of course, on the overall 
purposes of the studs 

8 Anecdotes should be objective, accurate and complete as far as impor 
tarn details ate concerned Recording errors should tend to be of commis 
sion, which can be disregarded in the analj-sis rather than omission which 
can never be nwrrcctcd Good literary stvle correct grammar and spelling, 
and even complete sentences are inconsequential Words chosen should be 
precise and unambiguous nouns and verbs primarily Subjective termmol 
ogv, exemplified by most adjectives and adverbs should be used spanngly 
Jf It IS important to note the ‘"beattufttl car John was drmng describe 
more precise!) instead some of the qualities that make jou think so C«ani 
pic “a twio-toncd blue hardtop Pontiac Catalina two-door 1972 model 
fresh!) washed and mdiout a scratch ) 

9 If research resources ore sufficient use <if a tape recorder and tvpjst to 
transcribe anecdotes into written forni getierallj increases the amount of 
detail that can be included over simple stenographic or handvvTittiai record 
rng Some researchers have utilized interrogators to listen to or read anec- 
dotes and then to ask questions of the observ-er regarding other details of 
the incidents. One promising sequence of observation and recording pro- 
cedures would be as follows 


1 Make a longhand or stenographic wTite-up of an madent immediate]) 
after it happens 

Z As soon afterwards as possible and certainly on the same day. have an 
imcrrocator read this wTiteup and ask questions of the observer 

3 Have the observer describe the inodent m final form into a dictaphone 

4 Type this final description for permanent record purposes 


With the safeguards taken ebcie, anecdotal descriptions of ongoing ev^ts 
can he most mW sc.,n.,Bc 0 »U In .dit.on <o fc '““f 
referred to dread), sttch descnpnnns have been ralensnely used hy ^gha 
(19S93 rn examimng classroom teadnng ptacnces Bather and Wright 
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(1954) m analjimg community influences on deielopment, Bimsh, DiU 
Lnn and Tajlor (1959) m assessing change in interpersonal behasio, of 
hyneraggressne children undergoing residennal treatment and by many 
oL imestigators engaged in signifieant behas .oral research ^ 

anecdotal case studj will be presented in Chapter 6 to illustrate further 
quality of such data and some of the processes imohcd in their intcqjrcta 


Specimen 1\ecoTds 

A sharp disunction is sometimes made bct^^ccn anecdotal and 
specimen records (Wnght 1967) While dilTcrenccs do exist, they arc pri 
manly in purpose and coverage rather than in the qualilj of matcnal Bom 
represent attempts to desenbe behavior in context objectively and sufn 
ciently comprehensive!) as to provide a permanent record of speciGc actions 
and events Both maintain the sequence of activity in its onginal order 
If the suggestions made in the preceding section are followed for wTiung 
good-quahtv anecdotes the most basic distinction lies in the bchavnor 
included and the time interval between observations In speamen records, 
behavior is desenbed continuously over rclativcl) brief time intervals 
an hour), whereas in anecdotal records onl) certain episodes of behavior 
are selected from many more av*ailab1c over a much longer period 
For speamen desaiption a person is usually chosen, along with a time 
and particular place for observing him, to fit whatever purposes one might 
have From this point on, the olwervation and recording are continuous and 
dehberatelv aiheoretical and unselective A faithful record is made of 
"everj-thing that happens in the behavior and situation of the child CWnght, 
1967, pp 8J-84) Whatever he docs and savs is noted as well as whatever 
IS done or said to him in turn In the follow^ng example offered bv Barber 
and Wnght C1951, pp 392r-393), immediate inferences of the observer are 
italiazed to set them apart from objective material 

Suddenly Raymond tan eagerly to another tree 
He started cLmbing the tree with gieat energy 

He remarlced m an offhand way, but with slight emphasis on the second 
word, I hope I can climb this tree" He seemed to say this to htmself as a 
form of encouragement 

In a high pitched soft singsong he said I hope I hope I hope ” 

Raymond contmued climbing the tree cautiously grasping one branch 
and then another, and fixing his feet firmly 

He called out to Stewart m a playfully boastful manner, Stewart this 
tree is harder to climb than the other one 

Stewart called back rery firmly and definitely. No, it isn t ” 
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V^cn Raymond was as high as « sewncd safe to climb, be settled in 
croKh of the trre with his funds gnpped tightly around the branches 
E.-nibcraMfly he sang out, "Oivww, cmviv, whee Do jou see me? ‘ 


TIic inference notations represent onthe-spot judgments and attempts to 
record the probable intentions of the child and those «ath whom he inter 
acts Without some inferential notanons, specimen description could be more 
accurate perhaps hut of Jess overall t'alue as a record of human acuon 
CWnght, 1967, pp 4(i-41) It is lilely that separate obseners can agree 
quite closclj on inferential notations if thej record concurrentiv with the 
observation and attempt no substantial theoretical interpretations Such 
phrases as "showing evident surprise," "in an authoritative tone," and "witli 
agitation” add considerably to the meaning and economy of recording vnth 
out destroying its overall accurac) (Wnght, 1967, pp 40-40 

Because action is recorded continuous!), specimen records covering more 
tlian a few minutes of behavior are usually quite length) Barker and 
Wright (1551) found for example, that it took 420 printed pages mere!) to 
recount without interpretation the happenings to a bo) in a single daj. from 
7 00 A M to 8 33 f M 

In the analjtis of such records, the hehavwr stream a usually finl divided 
into Its natural segments b) deading where one behavioral episode stops 
and another begins This is a rather complicated process as larger activities 
often overlap small activities The excerpt below illustrates these overlap- 
ping segments (Wright, 1967, p 61) 


Margaret came out of the bedroom and into the dining rciom 
prepared to go to the bathroom 

She finally noticed me (The observer was sitting in the dinmg 
room near ihe door to Margarets room ) 

She opened her mouth in surprise 

She teiUy seemed surprised to find me there 

She almost stopped but didn t, and walked on to the bathroom 

8 14 Hie mother folloued her and asked, 'About through 
honey? 

I thought I had better not go into the bathroom at this pome 
There were soon* of splashing Rarer as the mother helj^ 

8 16 Margaret came out tS the bathroom, through the 
kitchen, and into the dining room 
As she stood there, she pulled on her housecoat that her mother 
had left on a chair for her 


One of the distinctions between anecdotal and specimen desOTptions has 
o do with this division of the behavior stream Instead of dividing the 
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behaMor stream after the data have been leceided tn the 
ner noted above, the vmter of aneedotes selecu events that 
termmatton pornts and budds the stmetnm rf hts anecdote aronnd th™ He 
can do thts only hy recording after the total event, lather than “ 

still happening The matter of epnode selection m anecdotal vmting oto 
becomes the cnucal factor m determining its scientific value If some s>stmn 
has been used, such as recording at preselected moments m time or when 
pamcular situational or contextual condiuons prevail Cfot example, dunng 
recess periods or whenever a child tales his turn reading to classmates;, 
anecdotal records can approach specimen desenpDons m saentific qualit) 
The differences in time coverage of these two types of narrative data lead 
to a final distincuon m the use that is often made of them Speomen records 
are excellent vehicles for discovenng behavioral patterns in existence in a 
wnde vanety of situations and for examining particular behavioral com 
ponents of larger patterns Thev arc less useful, perhaps, in assessing long 
term change m indivndual persons Anecdotal records, on the other hand, 
can be quite useful in identifjing change in individuals over rather subsian 
ttal omc penods if similar tj'pes of episodes are included vshich tale place 
daj'S, vv«ls, months, or even jears apart 


Field Notes 

Many anthropologists, psydhiatnsts, and other hehavnoral saen 
usts tale detailed notes on events thej observe. These notes are often 
similar to anecdotes in preserving the sequence of action and interaction 
The) differ, however, b) mcluding both interpretation and speaalized 
jargon There is less stress placed on providing a complete, objective desenp 
tion of each event and more on describing and interpreting certam features 
that seem central to the interests o^ the observer These field notes, further 
more, are often generalizations based on several d isc re t e though related 
observations rather than separate descriptions of each. The anthropology, 
for example, m vismng a pnmiUvc people, is hlel) to jot down "Babies are 
picled up and fondled b\ the nearest adult, regardless of famil) relation 
ship, v’hcnever the) start to erv " 

In watching young French chQdren pla)ing in a pari, Wolfenstein C1955, 
pp lOO-lOi; rcpiorted 

There seems to be a continual mild aiuaet> that possessions will get 
mixed up us the paik. Mothers are constant!) checking on the whereabouts 
d their childrens to)-s and letuming toys to other mothers One woman 
bands a toy shove! to another, saying "Cest a vous, madame'’^ Toys seem to 
be regard'd as the possessions rf the patents, and mislaid ones are usually 
restored to them While parents are concerned to keep track of own 
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child s to>'s, they seera parncularJj upset if their child has picked up some- 
thing beJonging to another and are apt to slap the child for ji This hap 
pens regardless of whether there ha* been any dispute and where the tnvTier 
may be quite unaware that another child has picked up scaneihing of his 

Then, shifting to straight anecdotal teporung, Wolfenstem (1955, p lOO 
describes three incidents that support the above generalizations 

A girl of about two is holding a celluloid 6sh belonging to a hoy of about 
the same age Hiough the boy makes no protest, the attendant of the gul 
scoldingly tells her to gi\e it to him, pushes her forward, and after the 
girl has handed the fish to the boy, hustles her back to her own bench 
A girl of about two has picked up a leather strap from a neighboring 
group Her nurse reproi’es her, cakes her by the band, and lecums the strap 
A little later a hoy of about the same age, belonging to this neighboring 
family, plays with the hole gid, picks up her pad, and keeps if while the 
little girl is fed hy her nurse The boys grandmother becomes aware that 
he has the pad, hits him on the buttocks, scolds, and, faking him by the 
hand, returns the pail to the gitls nurse In front of the nurse she repeatedly 
hits the boj about the head and ears 

Following these anecdotes arc additional generalizations about the 
emphsisis of the French culture on property ownership, including a final 
Freudian interpretation (Wolfenstem, 1955, pp J01-J02) 

The child s easy w-ay of picbng up others' dungs may evoke m adults 
impulses to take which they strive to repress in themselves and which they 
therefore cannot tolerate in the child 

Field notes often provide clues to important personal and social dymainics 
that operate in ordinary life so subtly as to go unrecognized The scientist, 
who is speaally trained to recc^ze these dynamics is prone to watch for 
their presence, and when he believes he sees if, to make notes accordingly, 
as Wolfenstem has done Once be thinks be iccc^izes a particular pattern to 
his general observations, he is Iikelj to notice and perhaps record anecdotally 
(as Wolfenstem has also done) the particular incidents that fit his intcrpreta 
tzons His insights about uhat he sees as he observes child reatmgpiacuces in a 
parucular culture, delinquency patterns among urban adolescents, or some 
other equally large^ale bebanoral phenomena become both the basis of 
his data and frcquenil) the data themselves. Once his perceptions have 
been shaped, he is less likel) than before to mum to primary observauonal 
data and to ledispe his generalizations 

The flaw in these tendencies is that each observer, no roaitCT how highly 
trained, has hts own biases, which prevent him from seeing all that is going 
on Even another observer with similar fnuiung and orientation is unliidj 
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to ttRtce completely on uhat dynamics operate m a given situation Witn^ 
the frequent disagreement among psychiatrists as to the sanity o a par i 
individual Differences among anthropologists are also not infr^uent, with 
one refemng to a given culture as overly harsh in its mother<hild relation 
ships and another sajing the mother-child interaction m the same culture is 
serene and docile . 

The basic problem in utilizing field notes too extensively m behavioral 
research is this highly personalistic quality It is sddom possible to return to 
the original obserxational data for reinterpretation because so little of these 
data are recorded Wolfenstem s published reports of her observations iri 
French parks include many more straightforward, objective, anecdotal 
accounts of incidents than do most studies Yet even with her account one 


cannot help wondenng just how isolated arc the three incidcmts she reports 
of French children receiving rebuff for handling other children's toys There 
IS no way for the reader to rcchcck the validity of her conclusions except to 
visit a French park also 

Despite the fact that field notes of psychoanalysts social workers, anthro- 
pologists and many other highly trained behavioral specialists must remain 
suspect for the reasons indicated their general usefulness in the advance 
ment of science can scarcely be questioned How would Darsvin s theories' 
base been accepted without his field notes and drawings or Freuds without 
the cases he ated^ The notes of a trained observer can provide the best 
record of a sacntists evolving ideas about the field he is studying and if 
he IS trulv an expert much of what he notes will be true Field notes usually 
represent a broader coverage of problems of everyday living than those of 
the laboratory technician It is true of course, that insights spelled out m 
anthropological notes have to be checked via other methods but they often 
advance saentiRc exploration into areas that otherwise would not be 
touched 


Ecological DescnjUtons 

Not only behavior but also the influencing environment must he 
ohsmed The setting and conditions in which behavior and development 
occur otahhsh limits and expectancies for their control and direcuon 

ObjCctneU written detailed desenpuons of home school neighborhood 

j Dirwin was making observations with certain hj-potheses in mmd and he de 
I bnatcl> do-oirf twice as much space m his notebooks to instances that tended 
to d sprosc his hypothec as to ones that tended to prove them He was consoous 
et tic selectivity cf observation and tned to correct for personal bias in this 
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and communily at large can sene as valid infomiation sources reoarine 
important cmironmental factors* Much can be surmised about the°inhai> 
itants ihcmscItK bs close .nspcrtion of a fully speaEc and coninlcte 
desenptron of a home that has been visilcd iihich includes such mformanon 
as ihc JojJowjng 

I Balled up tissues m the false f replace 

2. Strati coming out of the seal of one of the two reeling chairs m the In mg 
room only other furniture w the approximately 10 x 12 Jmng room nas 
an old oak Victorian stjle sofa that squealed loudly when sat on and a 
largo-scrcccn Sylvania color television set and stand 

3 Onl^ half the floor was coveted and this by a small faded oriental rug 
almost worn through m two places fr3}ed on the sides 

4 Both curtains had several holes and smudges 

5 A dccl of cards several bent and twosted spread out on the formica fop 
table in the litehen m solitaire fashion a bowl of cereal mostly eaten 
and a dirtv coffee cup 

6 Slcanj was coming from an open pot on the three burner gas stove 
along with a strong cabbage smdl but there was no fan or ventilator to 
tale away the odor 

7 Sink piled high with dirt) dishes a couple of milk cartons jars etc 

8 Only reading material m living room or litchcn wus a single copy of a 
vveeic-old New York News a jear-old Ebony magazine and a worn but 
tablcsize Bible 

9 In the large wastebasket near the stove overflowing with paper and 
trash were two empty bottles of Petn wine 

10 On the floor beside the sofa a used tuna fish ran almost full of cigar and 
cigarette ashes 

1 1 Plaster chipped off ceiling rn three places and soot or oil stains on ceiling 
above H^trola space heater which was burning smoothly vialls cracked 
m several places No pictures annvhere 

12. A full-sue jmtttes was leaning against the oppoute wall of living room 
with a thin cotton blanket dmped over it 

Such data are too 1 in ted by themselves to permit definite conclusions 
regarding the occupants Their income level social class and value systems 
can be only hypothesized from these fragments of ecological material 

" Tlie section that follows desenbes the mictoecology of the home environment 
For more extensive procedure for analyzing the eetdog cal structure of an mstmi 
non or a community the reader might consKfcr Barkers survey 

fcchii qife ^Barker 1968 Barker and Gump 1964) 
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Similar information about the other moms m the house 

and the neighborhood nould be equally revealing, for example, whether or 

not the grass is cut or even if there is grass neathy, whether or not paint is 

chipping, what equipment if any is in the yard The physical 

m vvhch people live both shapes them and is shaped hy them Its detaileu 

desenpuon can be a source of solid data tor determining what people arc 

like and why they are this way 

In general, the same suggestions follow m making an ecological %vnte up 
as in anecdotal reporting Ohjcctwc, comprehensive itemizing of what me 
emnronment compnses is most important, rather than attempting any on the- 
spot interpretation Just as with anecdotal reporting, writing will often ha^ 
to be done after a visit rather than during it Adequate time should 
scheduled for this wnte up immediately after the visit and before some other 
event can cloud the memory In order to achieve coverage, some system 
should be followed, both in observing and later in writing up the description 
In the foregoing observation, the observer particularly noticed furnishings 
one b) one in each room, condition of walls, floor, and ceding literature, 
objects, and other matenals m evidence around the room Thinking ahead 
of time about items to look for will generally improve the qualitj of the 
observauon and recording An example of a well-done ecological description 


was presented m Chapter 3 (pp 72-73) 

In addition to outsiders' descriptions of the phjsical environment in which 
people live, it is important to obtain descriptions b) the people themselves of 
their own habitat An alley junk heap may be reported by the outsider as 
only ‘ a big pile of trash, ' whereas a ten jcar-old boj , in wTiting a paper on 
what he does after school, may devote the entire paper to things he does m 
this junk heap He has a club house there, he finds in it many objects to fix 
up, and truly it represents the best playground he knows To depend solely 
on outsiders reports of environmental factors is to miss understanding por 
haps the most important motivations of all, that is, one's perceptions For this 
reason, studies of the environment often include both kinds of data CO 


objective ecological descriptions and (2) life-space reports by participants 
Insider reports can be obtained in school through v'anous autobiographical 
assignments, where children describe iheir environment along with what 
has happened to them art work, vshere children draw and, if encouraged, 
then describe their home, school, and neighborhood and through interview 
ing and listening to what they say informally about their world As a part of 
merall therapeutic programs for disturbed children, Newman and Keith 
(1967) deliberately attempt onthe-spot life-space interviewing to obtain 
and alter children’s pictures of events that they face and which provoke 
confusion and anxiety Ecological data can be recorded and analy-zed in the 
same manner as other narrative types of data 
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Other Types of biamtttve Data 

Alluded to in ilie discussion of ' insider" Lfe-space dita, themes, 
letters, diaries, and other writings represent important sources of the narra 
ti%e type of data Spontaneously delnered oral reports, open-ended 
interview responses, and mfonmal discussions provide a similar kind of lnfo^ 
mation if taken dosvn stenognphically or by a tape recorder They are 
classified here as narratiie data because one attempts to transcribe them 
accurately, sequentially, and without interpretation The order and manner 
of projective expression is often more important than what is actually said, 
so It IS necessary to reproduce statements m their original form 
Obviously, these data differ from the straight anecdotal reporting, as 
desaibed earlier, in that they usually include subjectne as well as objcclne 
matenal A father’s letters to his son, for example, typically contain Both 
narration of what he has been doing and opinion concerning these and other 
happenings Hie selecbon and structuring of such material is a projective 
expression of Us author, and inferences can be made from U about underlying 
attitudes and other personality dimensions 
Once projective materials have been accurately reproduced in soincvvJiat 
permanent form, they lend tbemscKes to the same kind of analysts as do 
other forms of narratn-e data They are paittcularlj useful in attempting to 
compare behanor patterns with expressed attitudes and beliefs. McClelland 
et al (1953) sexired stories made up while desenbing certam scmistructured 
pictures for the frequency -of achievement indicators One of the more dis 
ttnguishing psychological differences repotted in the Bank Street study 
(Mmuchin ei al, 1969, pp 302-307) between children m 'tradiiionar and 
“progressive' schools was the considerably greater expressed self-differentia 
tJon in letters that those in the prcgressive s^ool wrote to children overseas 
Grammatical errors, length of sentences, vocabulary structure, and many 
other Items can be singled out for analysts along with vanous psychological 
v'anablcs, once projective matenal is in transcript form- Both overt and 
covert psychological data, therefore, nuy be recorded in narrative form 
It goes almost without saying that as recording technology has imprmcd, 
both the complexity^ and hTie of ravv observational data fwve been 
expanded Eliminabng the labonoos step of transforming taped maiCTuJ 
into tymed form before rating, pid^ $ojn««nes perform ihar ratings 
directly from tapes As sound movie cameras and dc»ed<ircuit television 
cameras become prevalent m mote and more institutional settings, the 
possibilities are greater for using movies and pictures as the raw data for 
bcbaiioral research- Just as the typed transmpt can ^ read and r^d. 
they can be replayed over and ovvr agim tor rebabilitj purposes They 
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probably piov.de better and more accurate measures of what happened m a 
guen situation than does most any anecdotal record i j Ke 

W.th expanding technology, the type of taw observat.onal ta to b 
recorded wall be limited pnmanly by mans imagination Imaginative 
photography is evident, for example, rn " a 

time-lapi photography to talre pictures aulomaUcally of school 
minute intervals throughout a school day Measures are later drawn ftoin 
analysis of the various pictures, such as the proportion of children inteta^g 
with other children engaging m some activity, or exhibiting posiUve altec 
By utilizing modem technology, it is possible to gather massive “ 

data and to sample events extensively, thus overcoming two or the * ° 
comings of much naturalisuc research the effort involved m making an 
transaflnng good narratite records of even a small behavior episode, an 
the modest number of situations and events that one person can observe an 
record hj traditional means It should he remembered, of course, that even 
cameras have limited cmcrage and may not record all relevant vanables in 
a gnen situation 


CHECKLIST DATA 

Whenever the existence or nonexistence of specific objects, con 
diiions, or events needs to be recorded S)$tcmatically and consistently, the 
checklist IS a promising device It has bom used for centuries as a means to 
ensure noticing and recording of spcafic items in particular situations It 
serves as a memory aid in helping people gather information they have 
planned to ohiam and to do all they earlier had intended doing The house* 
vnfe’s shopping list is a simple form of checklist The countdown before 
spacc-sbip launching is another familiar example 

Smiic Deserspiors 

A static descriptor is a set of descriptive items pertaining to highly 
stable characteristics of research subjects or settings that are to be checked 
or filled out, thus ensunng systematic notation of the data In behavioral 
research, such checklists have long been used For obtaining supplementary 
and routine information about the subjects and the setting Age, sex, race, 
educational background, occupation home ownership and family member 
ship arc some of the more common items of information routinely gathered 
ahfaii research subjects. Weather conditions time of day, location, people 
involved, and other such matters rc^rding the setting are also itcmu^ 
c«v checking ® 
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cohered that the >eungsters plajed much mote extenstvely ^ 

dren's to« than uath theit otvn. metdj by Immving uho otraed each o 
*e tO) s and checbng c5 each mstance of a child 5 toy plapng 

Sitmuons m uhich bchataoral ahetnames wouH lend ° 

checklist tallying are infimte in type and number The listing below lUus 
trates a fen of the possibiliues that come to mind 


Behavior Category 
Contributes to Salvation Army 
bucbet 

Dnnbs at lunch 

Uses seat belt 
Uses magazine stand 

Bites nails, puts pendls or other oh- 
jects in mouth 

Paxnapates during school acosnoes 
penod 

Participates in class xeataaon 
Passes tune uhile u-aiang (or bus 
Crosses street 


Alternatives 

Passerby contributes 

doesn't 

Coffee tea milk 

Other 

Yes no 

Btonses only , browses, then 

buys buys only . — 

Yes no 

Joins a club . attends study 

haU 

Volunteers - when called 

on ^ not at all 

B) reading - talking 

watebmg - dozing 

With light - against light 

policeman presenL— — , pohee- 
man absent 


Checklists of bchasnoral alternatives are often Elled out by merelj tall) 
ing each occurrence as it is observed from some inconspicuous vantage 
point For man) studies, onl) the frequenaes of the various behavnor choices 
arc desired while for other studies, some simple identifying features of the 
persons behaving are required, such as sex or age Depending on the num 
bet of behaviors to be watched, the complexity of the observed situation, 
and the momeniar) duration of the behaviors themselves, it may be best 
not to overcomplicate the observer's task with too man) other variables One 
can alwavs observe male passersby to the Salvation Arm) bucket for 5 
minutes and then shift to female passersb) for the next 5 minutes with 
new, but identical forms 

Occasional!) , not just the frequenc) of behavior occurrence but also the 
names of the aaual persons doing particular things is important For exam 
pie a teachers aide in one studv (Brunner, 1964) kept track of the amount 
of ulling dwe bv each voungster dunng class discussion penods by pbang 
a tall) mark beside the appropnate name (on an alphabetical!) arranged 
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class toll) each time a pupjl talked A sumlar recod \vas kept of "role 
playing behavior, that is, taking a "^al turn’ jn front of the dass 
demonstrating some special behavior TTiese records prored useful in lesson 
planning and assessment of pupil progress. 

In using the checklist as described above for determining the frequency 
of various behaviors the obsener usually follois^ some preananged time 
schedule or sequence for making his observations, or else be starts his 
observations when certain situations come up naturally, for example, at the 
beginning of a class discussion in nursery school 

Recently, however, successful attempts have been made to follow a 
sequence of interactions via on the^spot coding according to checkLst dimen 
sions. In the Bank Street study CMinuchin et al, 1969, pp 12i-129), class 
room interactions were coded as they happened along four dimensions v\ho 
initiated contact (teacher or child) toward whom were child initiated 
contacts directed (teacher, child or other) manifest affect (ftiendly, 
neutral, or hostile), and task-onentation (task oriented, mixed, personal 
and/or social) Despite the simplicity df this scheme, the investigators 
found sinking differences between the modem and traditional classrooms. 
In the former, for example, children tended to uutiate most of the contacts 
with teachers, whereas m the latter, such contaas were mituied by teachers 


and children to approMmately the same extent 
Flanders (1960, 1970) and his colleagues ha'e developed a useful pro- 
cedure for recording ongoing classroom b^avior B) limiting the number of 
categories to ten— se\en of which apply to teacher talk, two to pupil talk, 
and one to silence or confusion— they are able to wnfe the numbers of the 
ongoing behavior types e\ery 3 seconds during regular classes, with a high 
degree of rehabihty This procedure permits an objective and discriminating 
record to be made of the pattern of classroom interaction By wnung the 
numbers in succession, the original behawor sequence is maintained, thus 
making possible later analysis of the kinds of leaching acts that tend to 
precede particular student responses A reasonably atxurate accounting is 
readily ascertained of the pr<^»ortion of ume teachers talk, pupils talk and 
of the parocular kind of talk that occurs 
A typical data sheet would look in part as presented m Figure 4 1 Cp 98) 
which is keyed to the category descriptions gi'cn in Figure 4 2 (p 99) 

In an interestmg use of on the^spof behawor coding, P S Scars Cl%3; 
mi her colleapues have rcsoned to a ptocalme she calls yoi«! s»mph«s 
Pent sampling trfets to the pnveess of CO “ .ndmdnal ,asl long 

enongh to drade what he vs domg accoedmg to some tetovel) snnple 
behavior category sjstcra, CZ) ’^’'■•"6 ™ appn>P™'' ■>” 

fotm, and C3) lilmg al ‘be P"®" ■" “ 8'^'’ l"’Tr m 
Son,; oeder stauld be Btabhshed ahead of ume Cc«mplc left to nght o, 
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Teacher- 
Situation 

(j b (a i> S 

S s S' 'o Af /a 

s 6 S- S s V S 

t> S S 9 9 7 7 

Tiguee 4 1 SAiiPtE OP Partial Data Sheet of Interaction Recording 
Talues CModipied erom Flanders) 



alphabetical) for guiding the sequence cS momentat)* observations around 
a group No attempt is made to keep track of the duration of each act. By 
usmg a duplicated form based on classroom seating charts with the names 
of pupils m their appropriate spot on the form, her obserters arc able to 
point-sample the behavior of all pupils m a class m 2 or 3 minutes total 
time Thus, in a feiv da)s of class observation, more than 200 classifications 
can be recorded for each pupil These raw figures are easily comerted into 
percentages in order to malas comparisons among children Comparison of 
class responsiveness to different subjects, methods, teachers, or activities is 
also readily accomplished merelj b) computing percentages of pupils 
^gsged in various acts on different occasions 


The point-samplmg procedure seems to hold great prorrase for classroom 
and large group partiapation researdi because it permits behavToral data to 
be obtained on a relatively large number of people in approximately the 
same situation (major changes m overall class activity usuallj do not occur 
vvnthin the 2- or 3-minute penod it takes to point-sample an entire group of 
30 people) Large numbers <£ point samples are readily obtainable for each 
group member because each "run” is so bnef, making it possible to idenuf) 
patt^s of behavior among both individuals and settings rather than having 
to be overly concerned, as in much anecdotal research, with whether or not 
the behavioral data obtained are tj-pical The relatively large volume of 
discrete acts that can be amassed and processed under point sampling helps 
answer one of the major questions of much naturalistic research, namely* 
how often pamcular types of behavior occur 
Although any simple calegpij system can piobaHv be used in point 
sa^mpl^ the system desased by Scats illustrates the need for simphcity so 
that coding an be tjuich and accurate. It includes only the folloumg 
categones and desenptions (Seats and Sherman, 1964, p 64) 

^l-oncnted noil (intent on ongomg isoil; as set by leachei) 

onmted)^^ "ork (any social remark or interchange which is work 



1 Accepts feeitng Accepts and clanfies' 
ammde or d>e farling tone of a pupil m a non 
Uucatening nasner Feelings may be posiu\x 
negame Predicijog and recalling feelings are 
included 

2 iVoises or enaniragei Praises or cncoura^ 
pupil action ot behawor Jokes that rcicise icn 

Response Sioa but not at the cJcpcnsc of another indi 
vidua) nodding head or saying Urn hm?” ot 
go (m an included 

3 Accepts or uses ideas of pupth Clanf)ing 
building, or developing ideas suggest^] by a 
pupil Teacher extensions of pupil ideas are in 
eluded but as the teacher bnngs more of fus 

V ideas into play, shift to category five 


Teacher 

Talk 


4^ Asking a qu«uon about 
content or procedure, based on teachci ideas 
with the intent that a pupil will answer 


5 tecdinRg Giving facts or opinions about 
content of procedures expressing f/s mnr ideas 
giving htsovn explanation or ating an authonts 
other than a pupd 

6 Cinng iiTteltons Directions, commands, or 
InmanoQ orders to v*)uch a pupil is expected m comply 

7 Cntictzingerfushfjtnzauthoni) Sutetneni* 
intended to change pupil behanor from non 
acceptable to acceptable pattern bswlmg mme 
one oue stating why the teacher is doing nhat 
he is doing extreme self reference 


Respen; 


Pupil Talk 


Initiation 


8 Puptftilk’-response Talk b> pupls m re 
spoTVse to icacher Teacher initiates the concict 
or soJiots pupil sotement or structures the situi 
tion Freedom w express ovvn ideas It limited 
"“s' 'Puini ialh-iniuabon Talk bv pupih which 
they inmate Expressing own ideas tnhuting a 
new topic freedom w dcielop opinions and a 
Ime of thought hie asking ibougbifnl questions, 
gomg beiond the etisimg structure 


Silence 


10 5i/e«ce<refwf«simi >aus<^sbOTt j^Ws^^ 

silence and poiods of confusion m which com 
mumcanon cannot be undeottxxl by tire ohsen-er 


ftens 4 2 Cr^conr P45™«.o,5 U«o .r 
Aftatrsis C1970, p SO * 

'Thae la no scale Wied br numlm 

^gjwtes a paitieulsr kind of „ wdS • pniitioa eet a ««W 

down (Isrmg obsemnon U to enumresw ne« juusc 
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Measurement Through Ohsenatwnal Procedures 


Soaal fnendlj behavior (social Temail-- or interchange unconnected \nth 
work) 

Intent other task (working hut on another task than the one assigned b) 
the teacher at the moment) 

Intent nontask (intent on an activit> \ ithout \ ork onentaoon, for example, 
making a paper<hp chain) 

Wandering (lool^ around strolls, or watches others wathout purpose) 

Dajdreammg (wnthdrawTi from acuvitv, sohtarj, stanng into space, 
apparently not thmking about v ork)^ 


For action checlJists to povide meaningful data in relation to research 
purposes (1) releiant setting s-anables need to be speafied, (2) behavioral 
and stimulus events must be defined operationallj , (3) recording ptO’ 
cedures usually involving time measurement, have to be selected that per 
mit a high degree of interobservcr reliability, (4) rav data need to be 
converted from frequenev counts or time units into graphic, tabular, or 
staustical forms (Bijou, Peterson, and Ault, 1968) 

Specification of the situation is often acccomphshcd bj noting static 
descriptors and listing such relevant facts as time of day, place, persons 
present and nature of ongoing acovitv 

Operational definitions of events to be observed take the form of rather 
discrete, predetermined categories (example the Flanders or Sears and 
Sherman lists aied abov e) that permit an observ er to code ongoing behavior 
almost mstantaneouslv As Medlev and Mitzel (1963, pp 252-253) pointed 
out, this coding represents pnmanK a qualitative judgment of whether or 
not a particular type of behavior is occumng rather than a quanUtame 
KUmate of the degree to which a particular characteristic or collection cf 
behaviors is n^ifesL In this lauer instance behavior is being rated rath-T 
t^n ^sssifi^ While observer judgment is necessary in the use of both 
chaUists and rating scales considerable difference exists m the kind of 
judgment required With checUms. only the most elementary discnmina 
tion IS made of whether or not a particular behavior or behavior type occurs 
f ^ vhereas raungs require quantitative assess* 

Z .s based on nanv 

s.d= ^ of t:') “My °“'Ms along- 

ngs C2) sequential listing of svmbols representame of 

An ““Inned because of simOanty of funenm 

^ in^nugatorj men '^ dropped because, in the classes used by 

tjon) ^ seldom appeared (Sears, pnvate ajirnnunici 



CJiccUtJt Data 

.a c^.s 

time noutions mdicaii\e rtlmlaiion of ftecucno of occuircnccs 

lziX“ At' :&l -A .>.. 0 . .0 — 

responses counts with the Flandcn tyipc 

Detemmanon ot of oaoh of 

of data IS amply a matter „„a eve,, 3 mco"*' 

notauons, since behanot is calcubtcd mcicl) b\ 

the duration of ^similar numerals in a sequent 

multipljnng 3 seconds by the ^ j indicates that the 

Thus" L first sequence a l«tunng role see 

teacher gave dirceuons for U l, holding pcircils on a slm' 

r.g 4 2) Pcrlrn, (1954) data "O^ , ,tog a vctrcal rcalo 

Sratn Art dA>v4s accomphvhed hv mcarurrng rlrc Ion. 

rfreaultinghorraontallrnBOnthe^ ^ ‘*■“”’8”“'’'“' Ajon'tli’e 

Two baste tvpos of aetton j M,cd 1953 PP 29^’“] 1' 

.yrremi and (2) i.gr. rloonbcd above ^mpld, l^ 

hra:S\rw“t”;Avrro (1971) revrevved Wow (« 

A“'>) Frg“«''” 'T^Aro'At olawtSm™" of each Wr^^ 
A catccon s«tcm is designed o P"”\ Tlic separate 

unit obscoed into one and independent ^ 

Ang up a rjstom are muruaH, Aw ^ 

eachoVr Each camgorv ')’'^”.n.«c,or. conron. " 
bchavror, vuch aa classroom d^m m ^ ” A "te .< 

calcgoncs rs Aharr'ri'’'«*’'' ‘’’'J'’'’,'irtn:al set Ofltn a" 

the total set of “ wS somm'b^ wvthm •J' of mm 

each bohavaor «" f “ mwv. bo , he research van 

-other" or mtsoolla^r “'^j„„r,ed ,„ tormt d 'ho ^ 
p,„cs which have been ^ „ eahairstrve spr____^^ 

ahleswndersrvrd, 


X to prmade jArevenrd for .hove 

ArJATg™ » Ah eWmem eam. rW .0 

, j.neees.a...^-.rA: 

. Some modfiCKm of *“ -bo 3;^ ” 

made m represent bebav’ namlets, 195 ) 

d,e mstmermn marmr' (Amnloo 
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observer cannot clearly distinguuh who is saying what With this categ(^ 
included, classroom behavior can alwajs be classified somewhere within the 
system 

A sign sjstem consists of a number of discrete behaviors precisely identi 
Bed in terms of research purposes, any of which may or may not occur 
dunng a gi\en time interval For example, "a teacher isolating pupd from 
classroom activities for disaphnary reasons” and “a pupil fighting at school 
might be ti\o of many specific behawors listed in a sign system for studymg 
school discipline Compared with a category system, a sign system is usually 
made up of a much larger number of types of behavior to be observed, but 
the behavior types are more narrowly defined and occur much less fre- 
quently Whereas an observer using a category system must record every 
behavioral or time unit, one employing a sign system may watch for rela 
lively long periods without seeing and raordmg any behaviors, simply 
because the particular behaviors making up the sign system do not occur 
That is (Medley and Mitzel, 1963, pp 302-302) 

A noteworthy feature of signs is that one recorder can use a relatively 
large number of them simultaneously In contrast, he can use only one 
category system at a time But, if a particular sign must be checked every few 
seconds the observer is not going to be able to use many other signs with it 
Important behaviors that occur frequentl) should, if possible, be incorpo- 
rated into a category system those that are relaovely infrequent should take 
the form of signs 


Medley, Qmtk, Schluck, and Ames C1971) combined both typ“ “f 
m constniclmg their Pupd Record of School Experience (PROSE) This 
instrument requires one pupil to he observed at a tune and his behavior 
classified every 25 seconds over a lO&second interval according to an mtei 
aoion category system Then apptopnate static classroom conditions are 
cheeked along with any of 27 specific behaviors this youngster exhibited 
during the KXksecond interval In addition, certain teacher behavior signs 
arc chKked also if they were observed dunng this interval Some of the 
pupil behavior signs are listed as foUmvs asked another pupd for help 
cned, tattled led other pupil, used numbers, disobeyed, was ated to his 
peers as a good example. ^ 

A sign system wiw used by W W Anderson (1971) for observing fiw 
pupils Simultanemisl) (see Fig 4 3) Every 10 seconds (to 7 minutes), 
t^ °"/1 “PP"’P'““ fonh (Figure 4 3) to indicate the 

sdf-dircctcd activity (SDA), 
the teacher N ^ ‘osttuclional gpals but free from the direct inBuence of 
teacher N refers to nonverbal self-directed actions that are also goal 
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onented The subscript numbers 1 and 2 refer to differing levels 
in relation to the cognitive aspects of the school environmmt Asking 
a child for a ruler needed to do an arithmetic problem 
coded V„ while ‘looking up an item of information m a reference book 
would probably be classified as N* A dash is entered for each child observed 
who IS not engaged m SDA dunng the 10-second interval Direct responses 
to teachers’ directions or to a question posed directly to the individual are 
not considered self-directed, nor is disruptive and mischievous behavior, 
talking to classmates (unless dearly goal-directed), or leaving ones seat to 
get a drink or go to the toilet 

As the pupil summary indicates, pupil D (Jim Davis) was much more 
"sclf-directed on the two days observed than any of the others Pupil B w^ 
not observed once in a self-directed activity, and pupil E was noticed only 
one time in such acuvity This coding procedure illustrates an attempt to 
obtain bebavioral data on several pupils simultaneously Stability coefficients 
from one day to the next were 061 for groups and 0 50 for individuals, 
whereas coefficients of observer agreement were above 0 90 for both individual 
and group measurements 


Activity Logs 


The log has long been used as a procedure for recording tegt* 
larly and precisely certain information regarding ongoing events Navy 
officers are required to log the time they assume officer-of the-deck responsi 
bihties, the longitude and latitude, ship speed, and other conditions or events 
encountered during each watch they stand These logs often represent the 
major legal documents available in trials and court martials for determining 
responsibilities for naval mishaps Similar logs are used for both military and 
commercial aircraft flights Punching one’s time card when entering 
leaving one’s place of employment is a form of logging in and out 

A^log provides a permanent performance record of an activity, such as a 
ship’s voyage, a boiler’s operation, a drilling of a well It takes only minimal 
imagination to recognize its utility in providing records of school days, bus 
ness dajs, and sales contacts with particular clients or customers With 
proper category development, regular records can be kept to indicate ho" 
a day or even an hour is dmded into vanous activities or events The majot 


“*■ “ ‘•'^='“P'ng logs of mstitutional acunues is selectino molar categories 
that 1 i*fU u t . - o . . t -f 


: mcrlap little but sshen taken together account for an entire block of 
time Anisit) categoncs must be dearly defined and illustrated, and begin 
ning and ending points must be readily discernible 

1? f of qualities ssith other, more traditional 

gs lust the umc svhen esents start and stop is almost altsays a routine 
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Checklist Data 

Conun. .s usually I..u.ed “ 

pcrtoanoe or acuv..y “"f “ en. .n.orvals, .hacby 

certain important features of a activities going unnoticed, 

mmimmng chances of “"1”'’=^ ../notonlt possible hut also desirable 

By restncting the amount of f^„ac to fill out log enlncs 

for the person most '“I”™*'' '^,em,„i„n uha. and host thinp 

himself Any “u, "Responsibility, adding to the official nature of 

should be entered can be his m that companson 

the log Standardization of entfl m ^ l„p 

otone performanccwi* another B Oto^hl ^ 

IS generally streamlined lor systema , 

information at regular intervals emers major activatics m 

Figure 4 4 (p '<») 1. according to an empirical^ 

a nursery school day It as ^ acimty c lan^ 

derived L of instructions (Brandt, e„,e„ the 

occurs dunne the course of a da%, th bcnnnmc of the ne« actmt> 

time after the appropnale actmu^ nw g „,lumns 

and the ending of the . 'hamcteristics of the cunen. a w .) 

to the right, indicating .udgmcnls arc made regarding 

hat has just been completed ’pofeuimple, the fit« =«■'''> 

rhfaVuv.;tr»d,c^^ 

had grouped themselves '"di anmlies and hmv they 

“.r &..ve 'and^-; PWonbR 

,he same acvi.) ^ mm» lualitv, and 

same results. Fot c-xamp . half s marnlv »n 

3 ng ^^as coded as ^ Xhe children inrunce 

^,nmanly .ntcllectual J„«mg actn.t.« 

building, puzzle ^®J”P ' hut frcc-pla^ firciran. a tnothw 

Miss Smith noted also ;^R:;":;„mrd 

fnc children pretending to the fo ^ „^,c 

spanVing her baby) b. M‘« Smith «c- 

Vc fin. sc. of and X^^jll^rren. a. the 

becoming rjuic. toyhe “’g “ ^„^„c the log ‘'T' 
ond major acuvit) of ttie u j 
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At the end of the da) Mks Smith totaled the 
r.:^^coF— d teLted L the -ml. panem they indicated m tela 

tion toherplansand expiations fat ocUK 

Them IS no question eny log is to improve or 

by the log keeping alSi^a'n lines by regulaimng cer 

at least maintain quality perform^ j-.W^or only inspecting svhat an aide 

tain observations Keeping ^ J^ze how she is groupmg 

has filled out IS bound to tnal,e Miss ,„shroom and to 

her children how much time ihq w«o P do 

monitor other such patterns a htd^omdosely ^^ 

Despite the elTec. that '“S' 1, .cvitv if they are care- 

scienufic value similar to rumti g pji^Wny eheels can he made 

full), accurately and lexers agree with Miss Smith 

l:ri:rsaTr«:;“r manua, CBrandt .9«, IS as a ^de 

ISdTw a vv:s 

was used on ten summer follow 'I"" ^ „„„ were descriptive of a 

Aown m figure 4 5 Ev^ f^tTonCSuAix , -ears of age teachers 
summet program for children who ' ,„,„£s over threequatteis of 

Iv™ mvolv^m the selection of "" „ intellectual emphasts 

the time and content was 'h” ^ ^ hov'ever stationeq acuvl)- 

almost haU the tmte.^ midSy «■« ‘ ® 

m winch chddten stood „Jte,„,h of the school day 

talking, or sing.ng-aceounted for only 


A Motor Activity 

1 gross 

2 small 40 

3 stationary 

Total 100 

C Selection of Activity 

1 teacher , 

2 partial teacher ^ 

3 pupil 

Total 


Class Gnwping 

1 tool !g 

2 spin , 

3 small groups 10 

4 individual 

Tod I® 

D Cotilon OriemoBO" 

1 pupil 47 

2 intellectual 

Touil 


J - — Smnt on Viuivno 

-ssAcvrvrrres 
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Discrete Event Records 

Whereas activity logs are designed to cover the total time of an 
operation, dividing this time according to the major shifts in acuvity rom 
beginning to end, records of particular types of human ^ents that app 
imegularly with respect to time are also valuable Compilations ot the 
times and other key facts about these happenings, whenever they occur, 
can be labeled disaete event records No attempt is made to account or 
time aliened between the events itemized, but only for the time that con 
stitutes a complete record of a very limited tj'pe of happening 

Examples of disaete ev ent logs are numerous Common examples indu e 
adolescent dianes of dances attended, lists of airplane hijackmgs, record o 
labor stnkes murders, or kidnappings, and even the list of itemized, long 
distance calls that accompanies ones monthly hill from the telephone com 
panj 

Construction of disaete-cvent records is simply a matter of identifying 
the class of event that is to be recorded and the specific features that 
be noted, and then systematically recording each event as it happens The 
adolescent dance diary might contain primarily date, time, place, and name 
ot the personCs) with whom one attended the event Obviously, the tele- 
phone hst includes the date, locauon, number called, and cost of call 
Disactc-event records can be put to the same uses as other types o 
naturalistic data Btyan (m Webb et al , 1966, p 144) for example, used 
the frequency of incoming telephone calls received by prostitutes during 
interviews he held with them, as a partial check on the accuracy of their 
self reported business acUvity 


Standardized Sittmfiori Responses 

In the course of institutional activity, certain specific situations 
occur and recur rcgularlj and naturally enough to be ideal for measuring ^ 
limited amount of bchavnor or pcifonnance unda nonstressful jet relatively 
standardized conditions Behavior alternatives are often clear cut and readily 
observable Thus human performance can be surveyed readily and rou 
iincl) Compansons can be made among people merely by tallying 
tabulating responses made in the same basic situation 

If someone were stud) mg posssible differences in regional mores with 
rcjprd to man woman rclauonships, certain standard situations could h® 
utilized for obtaining comparative data Door holding is one of many 
bchiMors that might well be studied m presaibed situations Unobtrusive 
obsmers could merelj tallj the instances <£ men holding doors and nol 
holding dow for women at the entrances to comparable retail stores >r 
Atlanta and Boston, Charlotte and New York 
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CficcWist Data 

Tha ..anda,d.ea s.tuauon « 

elementary school, where children “ money dunng church 

and a small group of ~ bcha^nor-choice is limited 

aemae, or by .he cofFoc breal « “ by ^esdf or vv..h 

to bnnging coffa from “ Children cleaning that 

others, and a tclanvcl) small "“™“ ^ „j „ot during study penods, 

lunch plates or not, completing that „ dropping out 

raising tbeit hands or not ^ pj, rents further illustrates 

of school tihen reaching age „[ checklist data 

standardized situation lesiOTSCS preference, difficult) of 

can he readily “jt^d school Lpouts in the cam 

academic ivotl. classroom „t ..i,., areas of imestiption 
pics ahoie, as well as thOTmnds | situations svherc performance is 

Bj careful selection of those ins ^ „ to peison 

r “ """ 

'"stnitdizcd ..uauon 7r^j:;*‘L:".hTStp ^ 
rprewdra *“:;„t;rres 

bdiavioi that is obtained “] jae, not apply, namely, not Inon 

Lration of “Tr^arto ^ “'""'S'- ^ ZZ 

r^csriM"'" 

Z Uhotatoty 

cspcciall) under naturalist, e cot^toon ba made 

smdied selected „sdict.on By so often she 

school that were “"J" her head '' ^ands, flushed 

individual lavatory t > ,bat hair, p^at seteial 

was able to observe adiustmcnis to their children 

toilets, and made “PP'J’ whereas 'hreetoutths of t e eh ^ ,be 

information that, wit , , L^jjioolaboie j „„ ttie extent to which 

curnculum. especially conduct strength 

Another clever study C t s-aned m re drwets used 

confonnanee to -^'-S “8“' ,”rn.easured b) whahe, o, 
authonqi stunul. Conformity was 
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a turn signal (automatk or hand) when malting a left-hand turn. The thiK 
intersections selected represented approximately eqiral traffic situatitms 
differed in "authority stimuli" with respect to dnving regulations, 
intersection, only painted lines divided the lanes of traffic and left-turn lane 
markings were present to remind the motorist of regulations. At a secona 
intersection, a traffic light was operative and assumed to have gteamt 
“stimulus authority.” At the third intersection, a policeman directiiig tta c 
was assumed to be the greatest "sUmulus authority." Because of his heav 7 
duties, this policeman obviously did not has'e time to stop all drivers u o 
did not signal, as long as more serious driving violations were not rnanifat. 
Results were in the expected direction, with 57, 64, and 81 percent signa mg 
at the respective intersections (chi square = 22.48, p < .01). 

Work Measurement 

Both the time and motion studies of the early industrial engineer 
and the work assessment and operations analyses of the contemporar) 
management expert exemplify singularly high precision in behavioral m^' 
urement. Human movement has b^ broken down into well-defined motion 
categories (example: teach or grasp) and these, in turn, have been measured 
sufficiently often to provide normative data regarding the time it takes for 
each motion to be made under such varying conditions as the distance of a 
move and the size of objects handled. Evidence of the precision of these 
measurements is symbolized by the creation of a special time-measurement 
unit (TMU) for this field. One TMU s= 0.036 second (1 second = 27^ 
TMU). Based on years of time-motion studies, tables of predetermined 
time standards, expresssed in TMUs, now exist covering most basic vvxirk 
motions made in the factory and office. For example, the time listed for 
reaching 4 inches for a single object in a fixed location is 6.1 TMUs, 
whereas reaching 4 inches for an object jumbled with other objects in 3 
group, so that both searching and selecting occur typically, takes 8.4 XM^ls 
(MTM Asssociation, 1965). The standard data, as these predetermined tim® 
units are called, are applied in the analysis of an operation once the basic 
elements and conditions in that operation are clearly specified. 

Figure 4.6 shows a topical anal)’sis chart as it was applied to the study of 
an assembly operation. The descriptive columns show in carefully chosen, 
speaFic terms the breakdown of the total operation into the basic motion 
elernents for both the left and right hands. The words “to” and “from” are 
used, fm example, to designate the origins and destinations of reaches and 
movTS. Obj^s parts, tools, or other material on which action is taken are 
clearly^ speafied. Tlic S)-mbol columns present what the operator docs in the 


way of motions as they have been coded 


. in a clearly defined manner. 

asugnment cf standard data to each motion is shown in the TMU column. 


The 
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Sun.mat.ng the TMU subtotals for the operation 

total of 3499 TMUs, which in turn is converted into 0 12072 minut pa 
and 4970 p,ee;s per hour The allots^ rate of 
to this parucular method of assembljmg the bushing and gr^met ‘ 
be compared with the actual number of pieces produced b) indindual 

operators o\er a gi\en time penod 

OlniousK, the mcthodstime measurement (MTM) speaalist uses > 
other forms and collects numaous t\'pcs of data when undertaking a com- 
plete analysis of factor) or office operations His total assignrnent involve 
both tash analysis, in which an overall operauon is broken dowm into i 
component parts, and motion Analysis, in which the prease movements o 
the type illustrated above are measured The former is probably les pre^ 
but more meaningful The fundamental nature of this work and the qua it) 
of thehasicdata are showm m Figure46 . 

It IS clearlv recognized, of course, that MTM data cover onl) roanu 
operations and that predeterrruned umes do not supplant time stud) o 
other operations. Instituting an operaoons improvement program requires a 
complete accounting for the time irf cmplt^ees, both the number of 
each standardized operation is performed and the time spent otherwise u 
there are times that a t)’pist has no work to do, or if her tj’pew'nter breaks 
down so that she cannot do her assigned work, the lime must be noted and 
arulyred separately (Pavne and Swett, 1967) 

This bnef sketch of some of the key aspects of work measurement 
presented to show the nature of the task and the quaht\ of the data Work 
measurement is a highly refined type of naturalistic stud) that is practiced 
m an extensive vanety of businesses and industnes m an effort to improve 
operations and increase effiaenc) This bmited presentation can serve onlv 
to introduce the topic, as the procedures used b) contemporary work 
anal)-sts are highl) complex. The student or pracutioner in this fidd 
Tcfened to such authontative sources as Karger and Bayha (1965) It wxtulo 
be a senous omission, however, to eliminate all reference to work measure- 
ment in this volume, as it constitutes one of the major efforts in the measure- 
ment of human behavior m natural settings Undoubted!), many contnbu- 
tions V ill be made from this field to behavioral science ^nerally in ike 
V cars ahead. 


Performance Records 

in school, and at play, people often perform specific 
tasks under relatively standardized conditions and wnth rather precise, 
objecuve scoring measures. The rules rf golf or tennis, for example, create 
somewhat standard setting conditions and task requirements, although ones 
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Opponent in tennis, particularly, is a major factor that is highl) wnahle. 
ftlatclung and rotating opponent^ as m tournament play, cuts c1o\to con 
ssderabl) on this \-anab!c Similarf), other vanables, such as tveathcr, heep 
such tasks from being perfectly standardized from tliy to daj 

Sufiiaent standardization often prevails, hots-cver, to comert records of 
ones performances into meonin^ul bchatioral dara that are useful for 
estimating indniduai skill or abilits ntb« preciselv Thus the list cf 
Opponents one has plajxd in tennis over the past three months, along wth 
the actual scores recened is probabJj the b^ predictor of hoiv one «t 11 
fare against ones next opponent, assuming similar scores are available on 
the latter s tcnnnis performance 

A game that seetns to be espcciallj standardized m its task prescnption 
is duplicate bridge The observer must consider not onlv the rather prease 
rules for bidding pla)mg, and scoring of ordinary bridge apphcable, but 
also the actual hands that a phver faces as thcv are plajed osier and over by 
the other plajers and as plavers rotate in round robin fashion until they have 
played the same number of hands uiih each other person in the group An 
accurate, objective record js kept of each partnerships key moves and of 
iheir success or failures 

In work life also, many tasks arc faced by individual employees that ate 
sufTiciCflcly similar from one situation to the next to make performance 
records useful bchai lora) data The number of pages secnianes type in an 
hour, tlie number of finished pieces a machine operator completes m a day, 
and the amount of mctchandise sold m a vvcck by a salesman are all objec* 
tjve measures of one's work petfomance and are useful in naturalistic 
research 


Before using performance records for research purposes, some invcstiga 
tion ought to be made of their accuracy and completeness In many cases 
tliev have been filled out by a variety of persons m a haphazard manner 
Some determination ought to be made of bow ngorously rules regulations, 
and prescribed patterns were enforced m the original task performances 
Questioning participants or observers about the conditions under which 
play occurred or work was performed and observing current performance 
activities usually permits some vslimalion of the degree of standardization 
in the oncmal performances and the overall validity of resulting records as 
measures of human performance Obviously, games pUy^ without referees 
or umpires are likely to be less well standardized than those pJaj^ under 
the supervision of such officials. Simibrlj. certain tasks in vve^k life can be 
sccomphslied m a vanetj cf ways vvhJe othen are done m a highly nmtine 
manner In the latter tnttance etpecnJIj. rOTtdt rf hotv man, tatU ate 
eompleled tn a gieen tone petted »n be WgUj reinhie .ndteatots of human 
petfomtanee tihen quahty<enttol cheeb ate also made 
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Contrived Situation Responses 

Similar in most respects to the standardized situation, the con 
trived situation diBers only in that it docs not occur naturally. It is set up 
With the speafic purpose of measuring performance However, if it is 
designed, the participants themselves do not realize that they are being 
measured or that the events are contrived The well-contrived situauon 
seems to the partiapants lilte an ordinary one Only the institutiona 
researcher need know its real purpose . 

There are many examples of contnved situation research in be awora 
science In their classic study of character, Hartshome and May C192o; 
designed many ingenious situations in which children were provided oppor 
tunities and temptations to cheat and lie, presumably undetected What was 
discovered in general was that honorable behavior was more related to situa 
tional variables, such as amount of risk involved, than to any centra 
character traits like honesty Most children cheated when the stakes were 
high enough and the nsks low Few children cheated under the opposite 
conditions 

Other studies utilizing the contnvcd-situation model are the researches 
cited earlier with regard to leadership style and group interaction (Levnn, 
Lippitt, and White, 1939) Another senes of researches, by much the same 
group of people, tested the frustration-aggression hypothesis, that JS, 
maease in frustrating conditions leads to increase m aggressive response 
(Dollard et al , 1939) In other studies, young children were allowed to 
become acquainted with some fasanating toys m a big playroom and then 
became frustrated when a transparent screen was pulled down to divide 
the room m half The children were left with relatively uninteresting toys, 
but were still able to see the more interesting ones Regressive behavior or 
various sorts resulted from this intrusion (Barker ct al , 1941) More recently, 
R R Sears ct al (1965, pp 207-209) have conducted some fasanatmg 
studies of childrens consaence development by having them look aher 
guinea pigs that disappear the minute the children forget their duty and 
start to play with tempting toys nearb> Memtt and Fowler (1948) reported 
an ingenious test of public honesty by dropping on the street two kinds of 
stamped and addressed envelopes, those containing only an ordinary 
message and those with large slugs resembling coins Of the former, 85 
percent were returned, but of the latter, only 54 percent came back, l8 
percent ha\ ing been opened 

TIic reason that the contnved situation response is listed under naturahs 
tic research even though it is also produced in much laboratory research, 
again its similantj to cvcrydaj behavior The contnved situation is 
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empty, but with an observer present m a darkened office, a record was 
gradually gathered of the percentage of pupils who removed their shoes 
before going on the newl} waxed gym floor (Close, 1967) Insignificant b) it 
self, perhaps, this stud) could be readily supplemented by other contnved rule 
followang or rule-breaking situations if institutional efforts were properl) 
coordinated to provide much needed, solid research information regarding 
childrens character development Much is vvntten on this subject today m 
both the lav and professional press, wath only meager interview and ques- 
tionnaire data to support the various theoncs 


Simulation Tests 


Training programs often consist in part of practice activities simi 
lar to those found m the actual occupations for which trainees are being 
prepared Thus, engineenng and architectural students are faced with 
hypothetical but lifelike problems to be solved, airplane pilot trainees 
operate smiulated equipment (for example, a Link trainer), and budding 
psvchologists analyze actual case nutenaU prior to assuming the full pracU 
tionet's role In many fields, games are also available m wluch the kinds of 
deasions made m real life are apprroomated under hypothetical conditions. 
Students and trainees arc confronted with activities in which they must 
practice the professional roles they are learning under increasing!) realistic 
conditions. 


As distinct from training m speafic skills one at a time, the simulated 
situation requires functioning at the same level of integration and under 
somcv hat similar conditions as one would have to exhibit m the field itself 
Simulated conditions demand an ability to perceive and respond appropn 
atclv to the whole situation and the multiplicity of variables it contains, and 
to coordinate one's actions toward a total role performance without vet hav 
mg the responsibility for successsful performance with which the true 
practitioner is faced 

A simulated situation is both contrived and standardized bv pro^iu 
d^eJopers A simulated response differs from the previouslv menbon«l 
checklist responses, however, m that the trainee knows he is undergoing 
training and his actions are being monitored. The simulated condition is not 
the real situation and the perfonner is fullv aware of this fact Yet, he roust 
make lifelike tvpcs of decisions, and because of this siimlanty, his per 
lormancc behavior IS csscnually naturalistic 

e>iample5 o[ simulation aMinues si as designed bs the 
ObS COmce of Sttalegic Sersices, 1948) for assessment of mtelligimce agent 
nxnms dunng World War 11 Included m a iside batters of measurement 
desices s cie a number of situanonal tests in sshich indisiduals or small 
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groups of recimls were Te,»ffed lo prform hjMy rahstic tssls under 
simulated field conditions For cjample, one group assignment nas to 
transport a delicate range finder fnan one side of a brook to the oilier w ith 
out getting into the ivater, since the htooi tsas presumed to be a raging 
torrent (OSS, 1948, pp 94-99) The pnncipal materials available for com 
plctmg the asssignmeni consisted of the trees on both sides of the brook, a 
number of boards, none long enough to reach acrosss it, three lengths of 
rope, a pulley and a barrel with both ends knocked out A sancty of solo 
tions W’as possible, each requiring the coordination of numerous components 
of personality, which were rated b) assessment specialists as thet imtched 
groups work on this assignment 

Other simulated tasks included budding a threo-person obsen ation plat 
form high in a tree, with limited materials, erecting a large army tent on 
hard ground on a hot daj, making a structure for scaling a 10-foot wall, 
requesting information one would need about Korea if gnen the assignment 
of designing a propaganda program to win the Koreans mcr to our side, 
examining a courier’s map for 8 minutes as if on a secret rtnderiuus and 
then being tested with such questions as, "TTie place that cannot be reached 
by railroad is (a) the ammunition dump, (b) Laketonn, (c) Wilburn, (d) 
the seaplane base, (e) Martowm" (OSS, 1948, p 126) 

The simulation actiuty provides an excellent opportunity to rate or score 
behavior under highly realistic condiuons Certain chaiacteiutics can be 
scored directly with ob)ective perfonnance measures, such as speed and 
correctness of solution, while others can be rated onlj as they are displa)ed 
in the simulated situation 

During a/most two years of experimentation a number of guidelines were 
crystallized in the OSS proyect for designing elTcctne situational tasks. 
Guidelines that seem generalieoHe to the design of manv t)7>e5 of Simula 
tjon activities call for situational tasks that (I) have a number of alfemate 
solutions, (2) require coordination of various abilities and tendencies rather 
tlian highly restricted single aspects of behavior, and (3) provide oppor 
tunites for paruapants to report thcif feelings about ihcir iMrrrormanccs. 
cither during the task or immediately afterw-ard (OSS, I94S, pp 227-22S) 
ObiioujJy, task instrvcsions and natcruisor equipment to be uwd must be 
standardized, ahhougb ibev should be made as realiuic as possible 


Twit fiidicfllor Chet:klists 

One further use of the checklist is lo clanfy the meaning of 
rating scales A teacher attempting to rate her pupils on visual delicicncies 
ttuuld be assisted by a list of observable indicators, mch as the follmvmg 
book held close to free, rubbing eves, hues place frequently m reading 
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tilting bead, and tense body dunng \isua] worl. DJustrative of beanng- 
defiaency indicators that she imgbt use is a student's turning of one ear 
tm'ard the speaker and frequentlj asking for questions to be repeated. 
Manj future naturalistic instnimenls are lile!) to be oinstructed by break 
ing doi'n a general trait into a list of bebatioral indicators of tbat trait and 
then follmnng some sj-stemaDc procedure for looking for such behatiois. An 
example of such an instrument v.ill be presented in the next section (see, 
especially , Fig 48) 


RATINGS 

Perhaps the most prevalent tvpc of observational data vvatbin the 
sciences n, Ae rating, a judgment made about the de^ee or 
some uman characteristic. Traits and conditions are often assumed 
to vary from one extreme to the other, from nonexistent m a particular 
to p-edommawJy Boamt m moth^ Thus, one man may be 
'opMsible, generous, or thoughtfu), vbJe another may be 
^le ’>■ ^ngr, or mconndemte Most 

o^nv the ^ evaluated somevbere between these extremes 
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tomre (Hams. 1960, Remmers, 1954. pp 222-234) Guilford (1954, pp 
263-301) desaibes fi\e major groupings uumenojl, grcrplrrc, staudard, 
ctm%(hted points, and foTced-choxe Three of tliese are discussed belon 
Nifinencrtl rating scales arc those in which numbers are asigned, usually 
on an a prion basis to descriptive cate^nes examples 

3 = highly conscientious 
2 = swneivliat conscientious 
1 = not conscientious 

Figure 4 7 shows the format and a few rf the items fmm one evpen 
mentally refined numerical scale deieloped by Ryans (1960 p 60) Defini 
uons are provided for each of the terms in this scale and car^u! (rainmg of 
raters is recommended re-empbasiang the fact that ratings are pnmani) a 
function of the observer rather than the paper device he uses (Remmers, 
1963, p 332) 
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Ficuhb 4 7 CtJtssiioo't Obsebvattov FIecoro Taaciian Cnan-icTEBnnc$ 
Study Pabtuh. Assessment Blank Employed bt Observers 
(FRovr Ryans, I960, p 86, wmc Pciuuisstov of ms Aimion and 
Publisher) 


Numerical scales are m rade usage, nliich is due m great pm to their 
case of coustnlcliOT and application Data can be processed in a rclamcly 
simple manner unless pajehophasieal staling is performed m llirro 1, 
empirical means. Houmcr, .1 should not be assumed that the numbro 
assiencd to the scale categonea adequately UTiesem pstchologal rahtv 
Seahng has become a highly tehned see oT techniques that goes hejond the 
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scope of this solume. The student shouM refer instead to such authorities 
as Guilford C1954), Torgerson (1958), and Bien et al (1966) 

GrapJiic raung procedures provide continuous straight hnes with cues 
along these hnes to help raters dnermine where to note their judgments 
for example 


%cr> neither fair 

fair fair nor unfair unfair unfaii 


Suggestions for constructing graphic scales indude (1) usmg an unbrohen 
lire so as to sugge<t ramble continuitj, (2) malong the sociallr desirable 
end the same for all traits m order to faahtale the rating process, and (3) 
plaang descnptne categones close to the points erf the scale th^ d-’senbe 
(Rctnners, 1963, p 335) 

With ciinrilc'cd'pointj scales items are arranged so that each one acts as 
a separate indicator of an mcrall trait and can he scored m the same manner 
as man) psrxholi^cal tests. For example, Leeds and CboV (1947, p 154) 
aslcd pupils to rate their teachers on a SO-item quesuonnauc, consisting of 
unns hie the follo’ mg 

4 Docs this teacher scoM the pupils a lot? Yes No ’ 

6 Does this teach-r explain the school worlt so that 

r-ou can understand it* Yes No f 

49 Do rou hlc this leacher" Yes No ’ 


Lach response r*as scored 0, 1, or 2 ac^ding to its farorahiht), and then 
summed osxt the 50 items to dcrirc a rating of a teacher b) one pupil The 
mean cf all pupils* raungs of the same teacher r as calculated next For this 
particular <ju'*stirmn3!rc, the rcltabiliu of the mean of about 20 pupils wzs 
found to be about 0 90 (Rtrmmcrs, 1963 p 339) 

The \ de usag* of rating techniques m bchasjoral research can he 
attnbu cd to the relatnc ease v ith \ hich thex quantify and male possible 
the conpanvTK of sanous human attributes that othemse arc difficult to 
mca urc It it di*Ecuh to agree on an adequate test traits such as generos 
ii) set It IS gencralh accepted that some people are more generous than 
others. Because cencio- t\, along with hundreds of oth^r traits, seems to be 
an Important human quahit \ onh\ of scientific research the rating scale is 
hleU lo be utilired Raung techniques therefore male possible the bchat 
lori fmearch of inp«rtant a'cas that mihout them would seldom be 
studied 

Al Ji careful dmign frf rating scales can minimwc defects, raUng scales 
\ luffcT mans inadequacies as scientific mcasunng instrumenis. 
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Only by undetslandmg the inherent neaUeBes in most nttinfi scales can 
defects be guarded agiinst in mhers 

The most obi tons nealotess ts the ambiguity of the trait itself What one 
judge considers generosity another does not Generosit), responsibilitj 
honesty, aggressiveness and other adjudged human qualities are rather 
tmprectse designations that people typicall) do not agree on even highlj 
trained psychologists Their global cultural interpretanons tvorlt against 
precise definition 

A second dranbacX to many rating scales is the major assumption under 
lying trail psychology namely ihat traits like generosity tend to be dis 
played in consistent fashion from tune to time and situation to situation 
Many theorists and some research tend to contradict such a notion (for 
examples see Hartshome and May, 1928) (See also p 114 of this volume 
for earlier citation ) 

Lack of agreement on which traits truly exist and how they arc displayed 
leads to other weaknesses m rating techniques Usually without realizing it 
judges often permit their rating to be influenced by other qualities besides 
the one being rated Tins lialo effect is especially operative when the judge 
IS well acquainted wath the perstm bang rated or when several qualities arc 
being rated one after the other Thus if the judge feels generally favorable 
toward a particular individual he is likely to upgrade his ratings of that 
individual on all positive attnbutes and downgrade his ratings on all nega 
tne attributes A rating by a friend of ones generosity is likely to be higher 
than if that person were not a fnend Although many traits arc rather 
global in nature an even larger impression or general halo regarding the 
total virtue or lack of virtue of the person being raced tends to prevent 


precise rating of particular traits 

Other sources of a raters bias are the tendcnacs of some persons to be 
too severe or too lenient plaang most raungs nearer one end than the other 
of a scale The professsor who believes no one should receive an A in his 
class exemplifies the omly severe rater The jovial fdJovv who tends to love 
everybody is likely to skew bis ratings toward the other end of the scale 
Still other persons avoid either extreme on a scale a tendency that deflates 
reliability coefficients by mmimiang individual diflerences among raircs. 
This latter tendency functions especially when raters are unfamiliar w iih the 

objects or persons being rated (Kerlingcr 1964 p 517) 

Another bias originates in the fact that certain qualities are more soaaJJy 
acceptable than others. Many people tend to fill cut aimudc questionnau« 
by selecting the most socully acceptable altcmaiivcs if ^esc can be 
detected Unconsciously perhaps they often exhibit attitudes that put them 
selves in a favorable light from soaefys point of new raibcr than revrvl 
their real feelings on a given subject Cood-qualm questionnaires todav 
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control Eor this tendency by placing alternative responses together for a 
particular question that have equal social acceptabilit) On an ordinary 
scale, however, where the degree of an attnbute is to be rated, such control 
IS not possible, and the tendency to appear socially desirable affects 
responses to an unTtnown extent j i, 

Despite these deficiencies, ho%vcver, ratings ha\e provided and shou 
continue to provide solid data about human functioning, espeaally ir cer 
tain precautions are talcen Several suggestions for improving the general 
quality of ratings follow 

1 In addition to a mere label or bnef descnption of a trait to be rated, 
illustrative operational manifestations of the trait should also be supplied 
These illustrations should distinguish the kind of behavior included from 
that not included Ambiguity of trait meaning should be reduced as much 
as possible through ample illustration 

2 When a group of people are to be rated on a number of dimensions, 
all members of the group should be rated on one vanable before the next 
vanable is considered ^Ungs of each dimension should be kept inde- 
pendent of each other The common practice of providing teachers with a 
single rating sheet for each child, on which they are expected to indicate 
the quality of pupil development along 50-100 dimensions, only invites dis 
tortmg halo effects A better procedure would be (a) to reduce considerabl) 
the number of dimensions being rated, (b) to provide a separate sheet for 
each dimension, (c) to have each sheet contain a good description of the 
trait and an alpha^ucal listing of all dass members, and C<3) require 
one sheet to be completed at a lime before another is started Once all 
sheets are complete, the original form could be used by clerks to integrate 
rated information wth other information about each child The extra effort 
such a system might require should do much to offset the highly unscientific 
and often damaging features of many current rating procedures 

An example of a set of rating scales based on these first two suggestions 
has been provided by Brandt and Yarborough (1971) Interested in obtain 
ing teacher ratings of pupil affective characteristics, they modified the 
procedures of Goldstein and Chorost (1966) by reducing to six the number 
rf trails to be rated and restating charactenstics in condensed behavioral 
descriptions Figure 4 8 is a sample of how one teacher rated her students 
on this modified scale 

Teachers were instructed to go down an alphabetized list of their pupils 
and wite each name m one and only one of the boxes that represented, m 
their opinion, the closest description of that child At no time was a single 
dcscnptive term, such as self-confidence, used to refer to the particular scale 
m question Rather, scales were described only m the manner show-n and 
primanly in bchaMoral language Teachers were instructed, furthermore, m 
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1 This child typically gnes m to tnhets, fails to assert his o«n opmioi^ 
avoids tiyiiig new things, »s nluciant to paziiapate in group acoubo 
refuses to enter compeome situations He gnes up when enuazed He 
seeJes constant reassurance 

2 This child gives m to others, let others speak for him, follows rather 
than leads, staj^ on the adelines, enters actmties ciuaously, and 
doesn’t seek competinve situations He becomes discouraged and/or 
defensive when criticized He frequendf <eeks leassurance 

3 This child participates fully and confidently only in those actinnes 
wtK which he IS familiar and in which he has experienced pnot suc- 
cess He usually becomes defensive svhen enbazed He often seeks 
reassurance 

4 This child partiQpafes full) in most aconnes— expressing normal eonfi 
dence over things he does well and seldom hesitating to tty new things. 
He soBwtunes hecomei de/en«»e uhen enonzed He responds posi 
lively to reawurance when m challenging situations 

5 This child pamapates fully in most acoiiues-e.'tpressing confidence 
in his abilities, enjopng oppotnmioes to try new things He freqoenlly 
laughs at his own mistakes and he accepts cnuasra as a challenge He 
seldom lequires reassurance 
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Sue Oabeock 
Tom Marbn 

Bill Olson 
Mar;one Pine 

Dick Ad^ttts 

Bob Cook 
Phyllis Doyle 
Bob Ndson 
Ilonald ItoUand 
fiftry Thomas 
SilJj Wttm 

Pha Baker 
Miry Carter 
Mark Qder 

Jim Foster 

Sue CallaidicT 
Jot Hendneks 
Jack Urtle 
Grace Piper 
Alee Reynolds 
Dob Swanson 
Don ThoiMi 

Bill Dans j 

Mtric Johnson 1 
Sam hlaoa 

Mavis Olds 

Tom Rtmson 

Norr Zisler 


Ficans 4 8 Texcuen Katcno of Her Class on a BnwvtoiwL DescnrMtON 
SCAU! CCnANDTAND lAMoiiouai. 1971) 


an tITtm to mimmito lalo ofct front one ttart to another, to fill mt OTe 
sltertt at a t.me and not to refer apm » a after 1»™? eotnrteed n 
and while vvxirking on another , » , l. 

3 WTiencv-cr characteristics can be rated w.Aout knowing the p^e 

mvolred, the taunp Aould be done Wredly Nimet on tberee, dran.ngt. 
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and other products created by people can and should be cohered up before 
being rated 

4 Careful selection should be made of observation situations where traits 
to be rated are most evident For example, if the qualit) of pupil stud) 
habits IS to be rated, teachers are well advised to pay close attention to hov* 
their pupils behave during particular study periods and rate them rmmed^ 
ately afterward, rather than the night before report cards are due when they 
are assigning marks and rating other traits Likewise, if the working patterns 
of an emplo)cc are to be rated, he ought to be observed closely dunng 
work and rated immediate!) afterward 

Although behavioral research literature is replete with data obtained from 
a sm^e set of ratings fa) a supervisor or, at best, by several judges, the gen 
eial faJJacies noted ab^e are well recognized by research authorities. In 
pl^ of single ratings, therefore, it is su^ested here that a number of 
in cpcndent, on tbe^pot ratings be made of a ratecs behavior at different 
times and in situations whae the charactenstics m question can be seen 
operationallv These several ratings can then be collated into overall esti 
mat« of these charactenstics Naturalistic research provides particular!) 
god opp^nmes for such a procedure, as behavioral patterns can usually 
behavior observed innumerable umes. 
j procedure is considerabh more cumbersome than the single 
img method, it should provide more valid data \Vh 2 t is beinc rated each 
>n focus and narrower m scope than with general 
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Ca) - 
CW - 
CO - 
Cd) ■ 
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rood See Figure 49 On a subsequent sorting of pile A alone, tbe tuo per 
wns with the best study habits would be selected next, and then the second 
best group made up of four persons The remaining persons froni pile A 
would be placed m the third best category and fourth best category, if n^ed 
to complete sorting pile A Next, pile B would be sorted in similar fashion, 
starting with categones at the extreme opposite end of the distnbuoon 
Finally, pile C would be sorted into the remaining middle categones accord 
ing to the number required for each Fi^re 49 shows the number ra 
mdmduals who could be placed in each of the 11 categones along the scale 


Nyrnber of 
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WORST 

STUDY 

HABITS 


BEST 

STUDY 

HABITS 


Figure 4 9 Distribution of the Names of Indtiiduals Raneed is Normal 
Curve Fashion Accordinc to the Judged Quality of Trew 
Stodt Habits 


Following complcoon of this procedure, each indmdual would have a 
rating Cfor example, 1-1 1 with this number of categones) on the charac* 
trnstic in question Although this sorting procedure may take as much as an 
hour when so man) individuals arc involved, n generally provides more 
wild mformauon than most rating scales Furthermore, because the distn 
^tion is approximately normal, parametne stausucs can be used Correlauons 
of vanous traits rated m this fashion or even m other ways, can be readily 
computed ^ 

The time taken to complete a sorting is not really extensive, compared with 
that for testing the trait or even using a regular rating procedure. Further 
mom. It tales less and less time as the group to be sorted and the number of 
C3te^« to be used decreases The latter must be reduced somewhat as the 
nzc t e group being rated lessens, in order to maintain an approximately 
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tmucd as other aceeptablo measures of many human charactcnst|cs are d.ffi 
cult to find or develop They wall provide vahd 

extent that they are developed and used earefullj, appropriately, and men 
imaginatively With proper attention to the various considerations alriady 
indicated they can become povvertul research tools for the naturalistic 
obsener 


OTHER OBSERVATIONAL 
DIMENSIONS 


Not only is there \anety m the tj-pcs of data instrumentation to 
be considered m naturalistic research but also in units of measurement, 
sampling procedures and certain other important observational dimensions 
Decisions must be reached regarding both the kinds of data needed an 
specific procedures for obtaining them Because of the multiplicity of \ari 
ablcs operating simultaneous!) and mtcractionall) in everyday life, general 
nations regarding naturalistic research as ucl) as laboratory research vmB de- 
pend heavily on these decisions 
As Wright C1967, p 24) points out 


Acaons differ greatly in kind and they have a muloplicity of dimensions 
Acnons vary m energy level tempo efliacncy i)crsistence, manifest 
affecmity, in level of saosfacrton or dissatisfaction, and emotional quality 
Actions differ also in outcome 


As Wnght indicates the dimensions that can be observed arc too numer 
ous to list except illustratively Selection depends first therefore, on the 
nature of the problem and the undcrljing theoretical framework* It depends 
especially on the hypotheses to be tested and the specific relationship one 
seeks to examine The choice of data type and a specific coding S)Stem rating 
scheme or narrative content to be included comes next Decisions must be 
made with respect to what specifically is to be observed and where and 
when Out of the mass of ongoing activity, behavioral units must be iden 
tified which are relevant to the dimensions under investigation Similarl), 
situational features to be noted out of the many available must be clearl) 
disUnguisbed and inserted into the rating or coding scheme 

A naive notion is rather widely endorsed that observational data depend 
pnmanl) on the nature of the event being observed This is only parti) 
true The naturalistic researcher must carefull) determine what it is he is to 
perceive and usually he must field test his proposed observ’ation scheme 
prior to the time it is to be used to sec how well it works and to perfect it 
if necessary As Wcick (1968 p 380) states this notion the researcher 
needs to find out if the variables he has chosen are plausible response meas- 
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ducted on behavioral units of many different sizes, it is generally desirable 
to collect data of approximately the same unit size for any given analysis 
For example, in Sears’ and Sherman's C1964) framework for point-sampling 
children’s classroom behavior Cpp 9&-100 of this volume), the social task- 
onented category is roughly equal in molanty to the "social friendly and 
other categories they used, rather than being divided into several possible 
submolar or molecular categones like "answered question about school work 
and “asked question about work" Not onlj with coding schemes, further- 
more, but wath ratings and narrative data as well there should be consistency 
in the size of behavior acts sampled Of course it is possible to have several 
molarity sizes represented in a comprehensive research project, but generally 
not within the same research vanablc 

Molar behavior or actions can be distinguished from molecular behavior 
or octanes in three ways (Wnght, 1%7, pp 12-17) 

1 Actions involve the person as a whole wathm a total environmental con- 
text, whereas actones represent engagement of subordinate parts or internal 
mechanisms of the individual Thus, "buying candy at the grocery store" 
would be considered molar behavior, and ‘smacking his lips’ or "twisting 
the wrapper’ while he was doing so would be considered molecular be- 
havior 

2 Actions are goal directed, that is, "getting to or from a part of the molar 
environment For example, "a child goes from home to school, from bid 
ding for attenuon to getting it, from 9 X 43 to 387 Each of these be 
havior units is an acuon and, as such, each entails a particular directional 
change in the position of the person 

3 Molar behavior tends to occur within the cognitive field of the person 
behaving He knows, within limits, what he is doing Molecular behavior, 

other hand, tends to function at low levels of awareness, often m 
the form of conditioned responses or autonomic reactions Molecular be- 
havior presenbes how molar behavior is earned out 


Unfortunately, behavioral saence has no taxonomy of actions, nor is it 
able to name all properUes, kinds, or dimensions of molar behavior Obviously, 
yanation ensts even m the size of acuon units, with some related to long 
term goa s (for example, "attends college ) and others being only small molar 
parts of larger acuons (for example, "does an assignment ) 

No clear-cut standards have been established for determining the size of 
^vioral units to be measured These seem to vary primarily vwth the pur 
po^ of the invcsugation and the speafication of variables to be studied 

Mreevanttot is determination ate reliability and validity requirements, 
■" “pposiuon to each other Objectivity and reliability 
be best usually, by tocusmg on small bits of behavior that can 

be precisely defined, readily observed, and easily recorded Yet, m doing so. 
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Time Antecedent Event 
9 14 


Eesponse 

1 T Arows bucket 

and sbmel into 

comet of sandbox 

2 stands up 

3 ualks met to 
monlce>b3is and 
stops 

4 turns ard 

teadiei 

5 saj-s Airs 

Simpson watch 
me” 


6 Mrs S turns 7 T climbs to top of 
ttnrard apparatus 

Ti^u□^ 8 looks toward 

teacher 

9 sajs, Xook 

ho\s high I am 
I m higher than 
an)bod> " 


9 16 


10 Mrs S turns 11 X climbs down 
"Thats good 
Tiro You re 
getting quite 
good at that.” 

12 runs osei to 
tree 

13 sajs "Watch 
me climb the tree 
Mrs Simpson ” 


Consequent 
Social Event 


6 Mrs S rums to- 
ward “nmroy 


10 Mrs S says 

Thats go^, Tim 
You re getting ^ 
quite good at that. 


14 Mrs S turns and 
walks toward class- 


room 
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Time Antecciieiil Eieiit Rejpwiie 

14 Mrs S turns 15 T sonds, l»l»8 
and tsalb to- tovaid Mis S 
ward class 
room 

9 18 16 Girl nearby 

trips and falls 
bumping 
knee 

17 Girl cnes 

18 T proceeds to 
sandbox 

19 picks up bucket 
and shot cl 

20 resumes pla> 
with sand 
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therefore, must be included m the data collection in almost any stud) of 
human beha^or Depending on the problem being studied, speafic setting 
x-anables need to be identified, measured, and recorded 

Barler (1968) produced the definitive wwk on the attributes and proper 
ties of behavior settings The; consist of (1) standing patterns of hehmnoT 
of people, en masse, such as a football game or church service; and (2) 
tniliew, the particular complex of nonbehavioial phenomena around which 
the standing patterns take shape 

The milieu of the setting "4-H Club Meeting” is a constellation of a par 
ocular room in a parocular residence at a particular time with particular 
objects distributed in a parocular pattern The milieu of a behavior setting 
exists mdependentl) of the standing pattern of behavior and independentlv 
of an)one’s percepoon cf the setnng Between sessions, and when no one is 
thinking about it (that is, when the behavior setting "4-H Club Mecung” 
IS nonexistent), its cxjnsotuoon, minute book, roll of members, meeong place, 
gavel, printed program, etc., are in existence (Barker, 1968, p 19) 

SetOng information that needs to be recorded idenofies the standing 


patterns and milieu charaacosocs that underlie and make understandable 
whatever behaviors are being studied Parocular features to be noted usuall) 
include some desenpoon of the general acovity in progress at the ome of the 
observation the om*' and locaoon of the setting the number and t\ye of 
pewns present, speafic rules in operaoon, cxpliat cxpectanaes to be faced 
and materials or equipment being used 

Quite often, parocular setong attributes consotutc the mam independent 
variables of the imesogaoon, and their accurate, rouOne measurement is 
mandator) For example, a school pnnapal (LaBev, 1966) was mterested 
in detemunmg the extent of relationship betv een weather condiOons and 
c ildrcn s use of the pla) ground m contrast to their sta)ing in a small, made 
passagewav More the morning school bell rang He measured the major 
^tong vamhics b) recording the temperature and general weather conditions 
sunn), ou v, v mdv, ram or snow) every morning Behavior noted was 2 
° e children on the plavground and m the passagewa) Not 
\ findings or implications, this simple studv of 

^havTor c^nge in diffenng settings (v ealher condioons) pr^uced suffi 
ftcnil) solid infection about the degree of comrort.hscomfort of the children 
authonties to reconsider the reasonableness of certain 
ulumatel) to alter them m hne vith pupH needs Planning 
mtumlistic ^rch, therefore, should include carchil attention to those 

'VI] T” 

sizuc descu^OT^S measured routinely with some form of 
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Oh^ecXmty 

A fourth important dimension of obseT^at.on data is th^r obj« 
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DESIGN CONSIDERATIONS 

In general statistical and design aspects of naturalistic rcscarcli 
follow patterns established for other types of research, and no attempt will 
will be made to treat them fully here For coverage of these topics, students 
should turn to standard research design textbooks such as Fox CI969) and 
Kerlmger (1964) Fox does an outstanding job of describing \anous kinds 
of content analysis for narrative data and of relating statistical tools to classi 
fication processes Comprehensive summaries of the types of design con 
siderations to be taken into account and the varieties of statistical techniques 
that might be emplojed are provided b) Tatsuoka and Tiedcman (1963) 
and Campbell and Stanley (1963) The former reference is particular!) 
useful in relating the repertoire of available statistical techniques according 
to the kind of scales used in the measurement of dependent and independent 
variables’ With one-ordmal-depcndcnt variable and onc-ordmal independent 
variable for example two appropriate techniques arc listed (Spearman’s and 
Kendalls rank correlation cocfhcicnts), whereas for one-ordinal-depcndcnt 
variable and two-nominal independent variables Friedman’s two-way analysis 
of vanance is recommended (refer to Tatsuoka and Tiedcman, 1963, pp 
154-166) 

The category systems that compnsc many of the checklists described earlier 
represent nominal scales in which no particular order is attached to the scales 
from one category to another In other checklists, categories are ranked in 
some order of diminishing or increasing value for the dimension in question, 
and data are of the ordinal-scale type Naturalistic data tend to represent 
these two types of scales more often than interval or ratio scales, therefore 
necessitating the use of nonparamctric statistical techniques Siegel (1956) 
presents an extensive collection and review of such techniques 

Discrete and Conttmtous Vartahles 

Naturalistic research variables are of two kinds, discrete and con 
tmiioHs The basic distinction is whether a variable can be classified or meas 
ure only m whole units (discrete) or whether fractional units (continuous) 
are also possible The number of students in a school cars in a parking lot 
or swimming pools m a town arc all discrete vanables because each item exists 
onl) as a unit FracUonal persons cats or pools do not exist in any mean 

’ Dependent variables are ones which are treated as being consequent upon 
changes in one or more other vamhlcs The latter are called independent varia 
blcs Chnglish and English, 1958) 
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DESIGN CONSIDERATIONS 

In general, statistical and design aspects of naturalisuc research 
follow patterns estabbsbed for other tvpes of research, and no attempt will 
\vill be made to treat them fully here For coserage of these topics, students 
should turn to standard research design textbooks such as Fox CI969) and 
Kerlmger (1964) Fox does an outstanding job of describing \'anous kinds 
of content analysis for narraute data and of relating sutistical tools to dassi 
fication processes Comprehensive summaries of the tvpes of design con 
siderations to be taken into account and the vanedes of stadsdcal techniques 
that might be employed arc provided by Tatsuoka and Tiedeman (1963) 
and Campbell and Stanley (1963) The former reference is particularly 
useful m relating the repertoire of available staustical techniques according 
to the land of scales used in tbc measuieroent of dependent and independent 
variables’ With one-otdmal-dcpendent variable and one^dinal independent 
variable, for example two appropnate techniques are listed (Spearman's and 
Kendall s rank correlation coefBoents), whereas for oneordinal-depcndent 
vartable and cuonominal independent vanables, Friedman’s two-uap analvsis 
of variance is recommended (refer to Tatsuoka and Tiedeman, 1963, pp 
154-166) 

The category sv stems that comprise man^ of the checklists described earlier 
represent nominal scales m which no particular order is attached to the scales 
from one category to another In other checklists, categories are ranked in 
some order of diminishing or increasing value for the dimension m question, 
and data are of the ordinal-scale type Naturalistic data tend to represent 
these two tvpes of scales more often than interval or rano scales, therefore 
necessitating the use of nonparametne statistical techniques Siegel (1956) 
presents an extensive collection and review of such techniques 


Discrete emd Conttnitous Variahles 

Naturalistic research variables are of two kinds, discrete and con 
tjHuous The basic distinction a whether a vanable can be classified or meas- 
ured onlv in whole units (discrete) or whether fracuonal units (continuous) 
arc also possible The number of students in a school, cars m a parkmg lot, 
or swimming pools in a town are all discrete vanables because each item exists 
onlv as a unit Fractional persons, cars, or pools do not exist in anv mean 

’ Dependent vanables are ones which are treated as being consequent upon 
changes in one or more other vanables The latter are called independent vana 
bles (English and Engbsh, 1958) 
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ingful sense— only the entities The units of conunuous vanaUes, on the 
other hand, can be dinded into mfiiiitely small ftacuons For c-iample, height, 
weight age, coopeiauveness, or mtelLgence can be biolcn dmvn into as 
small units (including fracnonal units) as measurement devices so'h 

as SM feet 134H pounds, 43K years. 972 percent cooperame, or 108 lU 
Contmuous witiables aluays hate a quanotaUve aspect to Aem that is, tli^ 
represent a conunuing progression from the smallest to the largest possible 
amount of the variable, and it is theoteocally possible to measure an) ^int 

along this continuum Discrete wiriables on the other hand, someumes hate 
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sees into one or more sets of categories If more than one disaele s-anable is 
imolved, of course, he makes a separate classification for each variable His 
tallies or tone notations can later be added up to let him knon the frequency 
of occurrence of each categorj 

Fox (1969, pp 142-144) indicates the desirability of four properties m 
category sets homogeneity, inclusneness, usefulness, and mutual exclusive- 
ness Hoimgenetty refers to all caiegones beanng a logical relationship to 
the \anable under consideration and to each other In the Scars’ set of cate- 
gones (see pp 98, 100 of this volume) for classifimg pupils’ classroom 
work-onented behavior, it would not be appropriate to include a category, 

‘ fighting on the playground '* 

lucJusneuess refers to the total set of caiegones co%enng all possible be- 
haviors so that ever) observation is classifiable Quite often a “miscellaneous,” 
or “all others," category needs to be added to the set in order for every 
observation to be classified If more dvan 10 percent of the responses turn 
up in this latter caiegorv, however, Fox (1969, p 143) suggests the need 
for further speafication of categones 

The chatactenstic lueftdHess means that each category serves a function 
in relation to the basic purposes of the invesugation If the questions one 
wants to answer in a given study are well thought out, relevant categones 
will be established that will permit the necessary data to be collected It is 
unnecessary to have a more discnminating set of categones than will be 
used m reporting and interpreting the findings The more complex the 
category system, furthermore, the more difficult it generally is to gather data 
and achieve reliability 

Alwtiial exclusiveness is the fourth important characteristic of a set of 
categones It means that each category refers to one unique dimension of 
the variable so that one observation can be classified into one and only one 
category For example, in the Sears’ system (1963), a child talking to another 
child must be categorized as either 'social vvoik-onented * or ‘social friendly,” 
•net both 

Narrative data are usually coded into categones relevant to the purposes 
of the investigation in much the same way as action checklist responses ’The 
mam difference m processing the two types of data is that narrative data 
are coded a postenon, whereas diecklist data are coded a pnon It is also 
possible to quantify narrative data by using rating scales and obtaining con 
tmuous data 


Sampimg 

Except perhaps during the initial, heunsUc stages of naturalistic 
research, when one is still exploring the data possibilities inherent m a given 
situation the sampling of persons, stuations, events, and behavioral units to be 
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obsened is of eminent importance.* As vnth other tvpes of data, field observa 
tions must be made m such a manner as to permit reasonable estimates of the 
larger population of bchasaors and etents that the> are presumed to represent 
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A pnmaiy virtue of event sampling m naturalistic research is the economy 
of observer time spent collecting data Many events occur so infrequently 
that ordinary time sampling would not permit them to be observed \ cry often 
because the dross rate of irrelevant material would be too high Careful speci 
fication of the events to be observed and a system for recording them when 
ever they do occur free the observer at all other times for other duties 
A vanation of event sampling was devised by Flanagan Cl 949), which be 
labeled the “Critical Incident Technique ” Specific behaviors that are con- 
sidered favorable or unfavorable for a given purpose arc desenbed so that 
they can be clearly recognized when they occur Then the operator, in con- 
tact VI ith the person over a considerable time period (say, tw o or three weelcs), 
is instructed to record and cite relevant details of each instance of occurrence 
An office supervisor might keep a record, for example, of all actions that 
have been defined as characteristic of good and poor work performance 
In time sampling, behavior samples are chosen either systematically or at 
random from a defined lime universe, m order to be representative of a popula 
tion of behavioral units larger than that of those observed Attempting to 
assess the impact of a safety campaign on machine operators’ work patterns, 
for example, an mdustnal engineer would be likely to (0 choose a time 
interval appropnate for measunng segments of work behavior related to this 
problem (say, 5 minutes), (2) select a random sample of workers to observe 
in order to be able to generalize his findings to all machine operators m the 
factory, and (3) select either on a systematic basis (such as 5 minutes every 
hour on the hour for three successive days) or randomly from all 5 minute 
intervals over the three-day penod in order to generalize his findings over 
that long a time period Data would be collected according to this schedule 
prior to the safety campaign and again aftemard 

Time samples assure the investigator that his data are representative of a 
larger behavioral universe, but only for behaviors that occur frequently 
Those that do not, such as temper tantrums, are unlikely to be seen during 
the predetermined time intervals For sampling errors to be minimized in later 
statistical analysis, many repealed observations are necessary of whatever be- 
havior is studied 

Time samples lack the conhnuity, contextual completeness, and perhaps 
naturalness of event samples, yet they seem absolutely necessary if one is to 
be able to generalize about a larger universe of behavior and provide observa 
Uonal norms Few field operations can be studied over their full duration, 
jet It is necessary for purely descriptive purposes alone to gather sufficient 
data to be able to generahze to the overall nature of these operations, not 
just to isolated parts of them, which may or may not be typical 

To summarize, then, obtaining a representative picture of human behav 
lor requires observational sampling of people, events, time, situations, and 
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change To the extent that the obsener’s presence can be thoroughly or 
even partially disguised, it is worth the effort 

If the observers presence cannot be disguised, seteral steps may be taken 
to mmimize his influence First, considerable time should be allowed for 
him to become a routine fixture before senous observations are made, remain 
mg unobtrusively m the background as much as possible Second, plausible 
reasons can often be stated for his presence and a general explanation guen 
of what he wnll be doing while he is there Third, the specific and complete 
nature of the data to be obtained should not be made explicit Those pro- 
cedures should be stressed that are least likel) to threaten people and most 
likely to put them at ease 

The ethics of hiding some of the details of what one is about were dis 
cussed in Chapter 2 In brief, it might be restated here that if studying 
natural behavior is an important research task, then it must be done in wa)s 
that permit the gathenng of reasonably valid data, otherwise, it should not 
be done at all How mdlv^duala are protected dunng the data anal}’zmg and 
reporting stages vsould seem to determine the extent to which the research 
is earned out m an ethical fashion 

Two doctoral investigators (Lamb, 1962, McKinstrv, 1962) spent several 
weeks in two fifth-grade classrooms with Bales C1950) interaction recorders 
After being introduced to these classes as universitj students who were inter 
ested m finding out and keeping a record of some of the things fifth-grade 
classes do, students were invited to examine their machines and to sec the 
W’av in which lines were made on the slow moving tape to record how long 
certain things went on, such as the teacher telling a story’ After the first 
morning in which pupils asked questions about their presence, most of which 
could be answered dircctl) without revealing speafic behavior categones to 
be used or even the fact that indiiidiml pupils' behavior would be watched 
(what activiues the class cn^ged in being stressed), the investigators dis 
covered that on subsequent dajs thej were ignored b) all but a few pupils, 
and even from these the) received only a glance now and then The nature 
of ongoing classroom events seemed to cause youngsters to forget their pres 
ence most of the time Onlj occasional!) did a youngster glance in their 
directions Comparison of data from the first few observations with those 
taken weeks later showed little difference, adding credence to the notion 
that the observer’s influence w'as minimal 

It should be added that to keep this influence minimal, the observers 
learned quickK to use peripheral vision for watching a given individual 
over a minutes duration so as not to draw his attention by staring at him 
Through this practice and 1^ letting their eyes roam broadly during the 
intervals between observations, they were able to keep youngsters from real 
izmg how closely they were being watched The use of dark glasses to keep 
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people from seeing thar ejes might haie made iheir task easel, although 
Lsfactoiy eaplanauons for these glasses might also hate heen necessary 
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TESTS 

Tlie Standing Committee on Test Standards of the British Ps) 
chological Society has descnbcd a test rcccntlj as ‘anj standardized device 
from which an objective quantitatuc score is derived' (Gathercole, 1968 
p 83) Three different tjpes of devices are included, according to this com 
mittce (1) tests of attainment, (2) psychological tests of cognitne abilities, 
special aptitudes, interests, or oreciic functions, and CO clinical instruments 
or quasi test devices which are used for indisidual diagnosis even though 
they do not always yield an objective score CStanding Committee, British 
Psychological Society, 1965) An ofhcia) statement of the American Psycho- 
logical Association (1966 p 9), on the other hand, suggests that devices 
utilizing self report means for identifying interests and personality traits 
should not have the word ‘ test in their titles 

Despite these attempts at precise definition the term test covers a wide 
range of instrumentation Tests \ary in many w-ays, including (1) content, 
that IS, traits being evaluated (2) form, that is group \s individual test 
formats and oral vs written responses, (3) degree of structure and (4) 
degree of objectivity 

Although some types of tests are more lilcely than others to be used m 
naturalistic study, it is possible for many tests to be inserted unobtrusively 
into ordinary actuities m a disguised manner The advantage of disguised 
administration is the reduction from optimal performance of such affective 
detractors as test anxiety (Sarason, 1960) Only if tests are taken under 
varying degrees of stress, can one’s full performance range he assessed Al 
though the maturity indicator tasks described m Chapter 7, for example, 
require considerable structure and objectivity, they can be administered as a 
scries of ordinary kindergarten activities Similarly, modem work life is so 
routmizcd that many persons perform certain tasks, such as typing a letter, 
over and over again in the course of their normal assignments A standardized 
typing test can easily be inserted into such routines without respondents 
c\en realizing they are taking a test 

Another reason for administenng tests as ordinary assignments is the need 
to determine typical rather than maximal performance A discrepancy often 
prevails between test behavior and tegular performance Measures of both 
are needed Typical rather than maximal performance tests are difficult to 
administer outside the naturalistic situation (Lyman, 1963) The routines 
of many naturalistic situations, however, are often so standardized as to per 
mit performance to he measured unobtrusively A standardized situation check 
list (Chapter 4 pp 108-110) is all that IS necessary to accomplish sound 
assessment under such circumstances 
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Tests less highly structured than those mentioned ahosc are mom Iileh 
to be used m naturalistic study simpU because they aru less likcls to arouse 
siispiaon or alter ongoing acuvity to ans subslanlia) extent Tlic ;un; ir 
advertising executive assigned the task of constructing a less thin ttn-vvord 
humorous jmgle on the virtues of a given product students writing Icitcrs 
for their linguage arts teacher to similar students overseas describing them 
selves and their school children making drawings of the most important 
event in their lives a foreman explaining to cmplovccs in mining how a 
particular manufacturing process works — all these persons mav k tiling 
tests without realizing it The advertising jingle may be scored or rated for 
such charactenstics as no\ city and relevance the letters forself-differcntiauon 
and verbal fluency CMtnuchm ct al 1969} the drawings for expression of 
fear and other emotions (England 1946) and a transcription of the fore- 
mans explanation for undentanding and articulation If, in each mstanct, 
Similar response-products arc ivailablc for comparison with other persons 
doing the same assignment a major requirement of all tests has been met 
A test Is designed to provide a standard and known situation and to elicit 
cettam kinds of responses These responses, m turn ate used to draw infer 
cnees about the jierson tested (E L. Kelly 1967) 

An illustration of the utility of opcn<ndcd devices appears in Sears and 
Shamans study P 26) cited earlier with Tcspcci to childrens self 

esteem Although it was odmmistcred as a test its real purpose was divguiscd 
by staung 

This IS a test of hw fast v<ni can think Complete each of the follow inR sen 
tenecs so that it makes the best sense possible Since you are being timed 
work quickls In most ascs the bcu wa) to answer tlie test « to put down 
ihc first ibrng ihat comes to )out mmd Work fast Do not skip on> sen 
icnccs 


Actual Items consisted of sentence stems with spaces for completing the 
sentences The instrument was administered first in projective form (bovs 
names were fnsated as the subjects of sentences) and about three weeks 
Uwt wv drtcsv CcKiw ywonouns "f.~ ‘’tnCv or mv’* were used in««d) 
The authors felt tliai open hostility and other socially unaca^tablc feelings 
were more likely to be expressed on the projective rather than the direct 
form A copy of one boy's responses to selected items of those two forms 
of the test appean in figure 5 I 

Scoring and inicrprcmtion of open-ended responses mav be done in sev 
cral wavs Quahtntive judgments may be made bv experts rothciolJJ mprmjc 
product DUeniion to parucular items or aspects of thw ptwi-tef depe^mg 
pnmanlv on the biases of the expert and what he comidcn 
uriations in interpretation can be expected from this clin«raf inference m«boJ 
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1 Item No Stem 

4 For Richard (me), learning to be 

Projective 

Direct 

good m sports was— 

5 Giving oral reports made Bob 

fun 

not much fun 

(me)- 

9 Talbng to the other bo>s made 

very happy 

very nervous 

Robert (me) feel— 

happy all 

sort of dif 

14 For John (me), worlung in com 

over 

ferent 

mittees or groups seemed— 

19 Ross (I) thought wnting stones 

bonng 

I have fun 

vras a way to— 

28 Jerr^ (I) thought tr>ing to Iceep 
his (my) nund on school work 

express 

ideas 

get bad grades 

was— 

31 Chuck (I) thought his (m>) 

hard to do 

simple 

parents— 

37 When other peoples ideas were 

1 different from his own (mine). 

unfair 

okay 

Carl (0- 

was 

like m> idea 

38 When the teacher disagreed with 

unhappy 

best 

him (me), Kim (I)— 

43 If Charles (I) onI> had a chance 
to say what he (I) thought, he’d 

didn t like 

It 

feel I m nght 

(Id)- 

i 47 Most of Bills (my) attenoon in 

be lucky 

like to say, Id 
sa> It 

1 school was— 

in recess 

in arithmetic 


Ficunc 5 1 CoMpAnjsoN of Selected Item Responses or a Sentence Com 
PLET iON Test CFnoM Scars and Sherman, 1964, p 38 ) 

c\en among cquall) expert judges Vanous actuarial methods generally arc 
supenor to the clinical method alone and provide a more consistent basis for 
interpretation (Gaihcrcolc, 1968) Idcntifjing listing and counting recur- 
ring behavior or thenutic matcnal, as wth the case of Bob (see Chapter 6), 
illustrates one such procedure The mam inferences arc made only after 
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matena! k sM and summanzed in sjstcmatic fashion and nnh romuna] 
micrprmtion 

If rules and definitions are well established for scoring selected aspects of 
open-ended responses a high degree of consistenej can he found among 
scorers Although Scars and Sherman iCLOgnizcd that subjective values were 
higlil) influenbal jn interpreting responses ro their sentence complocon test, 
they' found that groups of scorers achieved near-consensus m identifying 
positive and negative responses on many items Such classificition of the 
Item responses presented in Figure 5 I tcv'cals certain consistent patterns 
Tlic resjiondcnl seems to express more negame connotations toward himself 
than toward the generalized other bov Ctbat is, the projective response) with 
respect to sporls, oral reports tilling to other boys and writing stones and 
more positive connotations with respect to "school work, parents, having 
different ideas or disagreeing with the teacher, saving what he thinks, and 
having most of his attention on arithmetic rather than recess' CSeats and 
Sherman, 1964, pp 38-39) 

It IS quite possible of course to achieve a rclativclv high degree of scoring 
objectivity to opcn<nded responses and still differ m final interpretation 
of what the scores mean In the ease of need achievement,' two sets of 
investigators have each developed moderately ohjectiie, though quite tlif 
ferenf, measures of the trait only to have resulting correlations between ihe«e 
measures turn out to be near zero (E L Kell), J967, p 46) 

The problem of drawing inferences from test data remains complicated 
At best, such inferences must take the fonn of hypotheses regarding the 
underlying feelings being expressed If the frequency of certain types of 
responses does not vary suhsiantialiy from one test to another, one can be 
more confident of ones inferences than when tbev are based on only one 
test administration Thus, Scars and Shennan examined the discrepancies 
between two sets of responses, feeling that minimal differences indicated 
their subjects were probably not making a distinction between the two forms 
on the basis of social desirability Thej also compared their subjects with 
each other m terms of numbers of expressed negative attitudes Because the 
tw'o forms w^re administered three weeks apart, they also held out the pos 
sibifity that their subjects'" fechnp toward tficir teachers or tow-rru? spurts 
or other pursuits were truly different from one time to the next One reason, 
therefore, of comparing test responses of several types and from larious 
situations with other kinds of data is to increase the probability that inferences 
made in test interpretation are sound 

Tests vary not only in whether they require the examinee to make a 
projective or direct response, but also m the degree oF subjectivity required 
both in the scoring and interpreting processes Our preference regirdmg 
open-ended tests generally iS for an objecove scoring process, so that the 
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bases for particular interpretations are readily apparent Even if final inter 
pietations differ, considerable agreement can at least be reached on what 
behanoral data exist Discussion of interpretation differences can then be 
more precise than \Mthout such agreement At the present ume, the bases 
of many clinical )udgments are hardly discernible to other scientists Research 
replication is profoundly more difficult than it is when some agreed upon 
sconng s)stem has been used first 

Tests of varying kinds especially in degree of objectnitj, can be utilized 
by tbe naturalistic imestigator to the extent that he can weave them into 
the intricacies of his research setting without undue disturbance Other tra 
ditional measurement devices can prme useful in similar fashion 


QUESTIONNAIRES AND STRUCTURED 
PERSONALITY MEASURES 

Behavioral saence is replete with devices for questioning people 
about their personal feelings and reactions Literally thousands of person 
ahty tests, self report mientones, atutude scales, interest measunng devices, 
and reaction questionnaires are available for subjects of almost any particular 
age group They provide a means for s)stematically sampling the subjective 
side of man and obtaining data m quantifiable form As with tests, norms 
can be established reliabilities determined, and various statistical com 
parsons made of one group with another and one instrument w ith another 
Buros’ Mental Measurement Yeorbooks are probablj tbe most autbontative 
sources for assessing the quality of available instruments Among numerous 
other references, a recent book b) Shaw and Wngbt C1967) presents a 
singularly comprehensive collection of attitude scales along with relevant 
rchabilitj and s-alidity information Almost two hundred scales are included, 
well organized according to atbtudc referent 
Although some devices are much better standardized than others, some 
much more valid and reliable, some mote useful and sound in an overall 
sense, subjective responses to paper and pencil instruments must be con 
sidcrcd second-order data in relation to overt behavior On a questionnaire, 
one reports onlj what one did, would do, or how one feels How much this 
contributes to a completclj authentic report is quite another matter 

Reports of actions and reactions differ from actual behavior and feelings 
for numerous reasons A major factor undcrljing all subjective reports is the 
tendency to answ cr questions as the reporter hclicv es they should he answ cred 
The sociallj desirable response is often made in place of the real one, a rcflcc 
tion of peoples natural inclination to put their best foot forward This 
response set is cspcciallj operative, furthermore, when the respondent knows 
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that acceptance for a job or admission to a piogram is at stake or, more gen 
erall), whenever he realizes that hts responses are likely to be used m evalua 
tion of him Advice is even available on how to answer (juestions m \va)s 
that arc supposed to enhance one’s chances of being hired or accepted into 
particular programs 

More subtle than conscious attempts to improve one’s reputation arc uncon 
scious sclf-distomons that ss the lendcnc) to fool oneself The accuracy 
dimension of self report data has been found to vary extensively from indi 
vidual to individual Some persons arc prone to underestimate iheir strengths 
and ovcrimphasize their wriaknesscs while others tj'pically exhibit the oppo- 
site tendencies The accuracy of self report data vanes also with the areas 
under question with social mores (for example that one should be modest 
in statements of accomplishments), and perhaps with overall self-esteem and 
self worth CBrandt, 1958) 

Variations in the stability of self report data have also been found, ivith 
persons tending to respond somewhat m accordance with their mood at the 
moment CBrownfain, 1952) After a good night's sleep or a period when 
most experiences have been satisfying one is likely to ansvier a questionnaire 
differently than when one w overly bred or frustrated (Dollard et al , 1939) 

In addition to the distortion tendencies noted above, questionnaires and 
personality devices along with tests, suffer from honest differences in the 
interpretation of terms and the wnllmgness of respondents to expend the 
time and thought to fill them out Because of this latter drawback, survey 
researchers have been using elaborate interv'iew schedules more and more 
frequently in recent years, rather than questionnaires sent through the mail 
For example (Travers, 1964, p 297) 

The central difficulty in direct mad techniques n that the percentage of 
returns is small A questionnaire of some interest to the recipient may be 
expected to show onl) a 20 per cent return, even when conditions arc 
favorable If nonrespondcuis are contacted a second and a third time, the 
return m 3 > be increased ca 30 per cent Only rarely does « reach the 40 
per cent level Attempts may then be made to contact personally the final 
group of nonrespondents, but if this is done, u might be as well to perform 
die enure operation by Interview 

TTie tendency to respond to questimnairts sent through the mail, further 
more vanes considerably with such factors as the education of the resjwndem, 
so one cannot assume that respondents and nonrespondents come from the 

same population , , 

Despite the many undeterminable biases, questionnaires and sttvaar^ 
personality measures provide a useful means for tapping the personal, sub- 
jective side of ps) chological functioning m a systematic, quantifiable manner 
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With the appropnate instrument administered soundly, they can provide 
valuable information that is often unavailable otherwise Allport (I9p; 
believes that when these methods are used with nonnal individuals, they 
are at least as productive and valid as more expensive and hard to-interpret 
projective dev ices 

TTie trick in using direct response instruments m naturalistic research lies 
in the reasons given to the respondent group for their administration Their 
underlying research purposes are often minimized m favor of indicating the 
institutional need for such information or otherwise relating them to routine 
though necessary activities Thus, Sears and Sherman C1964, p 36) dis 
guis^ their self report questionnaire with a statement not inconsistent wnth 
classroom purposes This is a test of how fast you can think ” 

In place of real research reasons, however, should he acceptable and con 
vincing institutional reasons OCBcc employees asked to fill out a personal 
data sheet that mcludes such sociometnc questions as, “Who are your closest 
fnends at work^ or 'Whom do you have trouble getting along withr ' are 
likely to be highly resentful unless they can be convinced that such infer 
mation is essential for their effertive assi^ment to work groups and the 
encouragement of harmonious office arrangements In addition, assurances 
must be given of confidential treatment of these kinds of data, and later 
evidence must show that the data have been used m work assignments and 
office arrangements Otherwise, employees are not like)} to feel comfortable 
m filling out such personal reaction forms again 

Quite often the questionnaires as well as tests and other structured devices 
can be best administered naturalisticall) by establishing a gamelike qualit) 
to tbeir presentation and assunng the subjects that their fates will not be 
jeopardized bj their responses Tests and questionnaires can be enjoj able to 
fill out if one has no fear of consequences contingent upon one’s answers 
Taking a test for practice only or as a diallcnge "to sec if it can be solved’ 
may often stimulate the best of responses if one is assured that the result 
will not count on one’s record Similar!), stating one’s real feelings can be 
fun if one feels these statements will have no bearing on later treatment one 
might nxeive Administration of direct measuring instruments m this fashion 
consists of establishing sufficient rapport with subjects and providing enough 
reassurance about consequences to make subjects feel completely comfortable 
with the task 

A careful w’ording of instructions, then, includes acceptable reasons for 
requesting a response, not always the primary reasons, indicates how results 
will be used often to the benefit of the responders and promises confidential 
treatment of the information forthcoming Quite often when the name of 
the respondent is unimportant, anonymity is requested as an extra stimulus 
to the revelation of true feelings Instructions for answenng the questionnaire 
must overcome such natural tendencies as the feeling that one is boasting by 
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listing one$ good qualities The validity of all direct measures is liighU 
dependent on respondents being sold on the necessity for expressing their 
true feelings Administration procedures should be designed carefully to this 
end 

Sometimes in spite of earefulJv prepared instructions factors operate to 
distort the expression of real feelings on a direct measurement device some 
so subtle as to go undetected Becker Cl%8) reported that medical students 
who disliked the psvchiatnc agiects of their training conspired (as a jolc 
on the next class) to indicate on questionnaire items that they uould have 
preferred more psychiatric emphasis »n their program The mere length and 
complexity of some instruments is also sufficient to deter thoughtful accurate 
responses 

To help the researcher or clinician discern the fate from the real some 
instruments contain a lie scale consisung of a feu items that all senous 
respondents would answer m only one particular way or of some repeated 
Items in slightly reworded form Items making up the L scale in the Chil 
drens Form of the Manifest Anxiety Scale appear m Figure 5 2. A "No’* 
response to items 10 and 49 or a Tes response lo ihc oihcr iirms shown, 
indicates a tendenev to falsify responses to the actual anxiety items making 
up this scale (Castaneda McCandless and Palermo 1956) 

Although both selection and administration of structured Instruments must 
be tailored to the situation and group underpiing m\c$iigiUon, some tech 
niqucs and devices arc more likeK to chcit true feelings of tespondtnts thin 
will simple direct question asking Illustrations of approaches that would 
inherently seem more lolid arc discussed next 


No 

Item 

5 

I like everjone 1 know 

10 

I would rather win than lose m game 

17 

I am alway-s kind 

21 

I alwa)^ have good manners 

30 

I am alwaj-s ^<xh1 

34 

I am always nice lo oetyone 

36 

I tell the truth every single nine 

41 

I never get angry 

47 

I never say things 1 shouldn t 

49 

It IS good to get high grades in school 

52 

1 never lie 

'/CURE 5 2 

ITIMS MwiNC Up -niE L Scu. 1- Tiir C,..LCTt^ . Topm op 
MAWtrr Amittp ScAti; Cr«>.> McCi-ratp!. «■<!. Taupoo, 


1956) 
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forced Choice Techniques 

Respondents are required by forced-choice ratings to consider 
se\eral rather than one attnbute at a time, as ivith roanj traditional scales 
If the attributes are equalh Faiorable or unfaiorable, the social acceptability 
dimension is controlled and the respondent has difficulty biasing the score 
intenbonall) Presumably, he cannot discriminate between responses that 
predict the variable in question (that is, valid responses^ and those that do 
not Actually, howeier, sophisucated respondents are occasionally able to 
distinguish between lalid and nonvahd items (Highland and BerJvshire, 

1951) 

For each of the pairs of attitude statements presented m Figure 5 3, it is 
difficult to discern the more socially acceptable alternative because the two 
statements are paired on the degree to which a substantial sample of parents 
expressed approi-al of them when they were administered as ordinary rating 
scales Dunng this earlier instrument-construction stage, four tyqies of parental 
attitudes were identified dtsciphnanan, indulgent, rejectiiie, and protectiie 
The scale was then finalized by pairing items similar in soaal acceptability 
so that one alternative m each pair corresponded to one of the parental atti 
tudes (Pumroy, 1966) 

The very quality that makes forced-tdioicc ratings superior to other ratings 
(that is, Its greater subtletv) is sometimes its biggest drawback as rater resist 
ance mounts over the difficulty of making judgments Scores resulting from 
companson of two quite different traits, forthermore, are not alw’ays easy 
to interpret (Thorndike and Hagen, 1961, p 374) Overall, however, forced 
choice alternatives tend to provoke a more thoughtful judgment than do direct 
questions, in which the most acceptable response is often obvrous 


I a Parents should watch tbcir children aD the tune to keep them from get 
ting hurt 

b Children who alwa>s obey grow up to be the best adults 
a Most parents are relieved when their children finally go to sleep 
b Parents should hide dangerous objects from their children 
a Good children are generally those who keep out of their parents way 
b Parents should pick up their childs toys if he doesn’t want to do it 
himself 


ricimc 5 3 ScLECTtD Pairs op Items from the Marylajto Parent Atti 
TUDE SuRVXT (PoMROY, 1966) 
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In order to compeijrete for tn.,t ambiguity many sdficport deiaces pose 
quKtmns as behavionil cbmcK m qiecific situations The use of nrrase 
behavioral language and the seleoitm of bfelifc situations to mate such 
dencra someithat like actual situanon tests (eiamplet the simulation tests 
and the standardized situation chcelilisls described in Chapter 4) is eertainl) 
to be recommended o\er genial self report mrentones 
An illustrauon of such a devKC appears belovv Along with other items 
the questions that follow were presented to approximately ]50 I? 0 )'S m an 
Indiana juruor high school with some rather striking differences resulting 
in expressed preferences related to the soaal class status of the respondents 
(Cohen 1955 pp 106-107) * 


1 Suppose )oii and some of your fnends go to a movie One of the boys 
hasn t anj money and you hax-e some extra O k you lend him the monej 
Now m the bunch that >ou run vnth what would you usually do? Would 
you expect him to (a) pay you back or (b) yost do you a favor sometime? 

2 A group of ten boys form a club They all decide to go to lodianapobs 
to the auto races It will cost about $6 00 a boy They aU get jobs and save 
theit money for a while When the time of the races comet they all hav e their 
money except one boy tvho « broke One of his fnends has eimed and 
saved some extra monej and *aj« 111 paj your way But the boy with 
out money says No you worked hard and saved the money The money 
« yours and I have no tight to it The other boy says "Yes but joure 
my fnend and fnends are supposed to help one another Hi pay your way 
Even if you cant pay me back thats OK Do you think ihe hoy should 
let his fnend pay his way ev'en if he s not sure he can pay it back? 

3 Wlien these ten boys first thought of making this tnp tune of the 
boys were all excited about going end wanted to go very much But one boy 
S3 d It takes a long time to save $6 00 I m studying to be an electnoan 
and Im savmg to buy books and tools that will run me ever $15 00 No 
I can t afford to take thu tnp AU the other boys sa d The whole club 
ought to go together Maybe It will tale you a little longer to save yout 
$15 00 but you won t feel ngbt if you stay behind and besides, the club 
ought to go as a whole Do you think the boy should (a) go along with the 
rest of the club or (b) stay home? 

While half of the mddle<hssbay!Sckofeo}iemaa}C (b) on the first ques 
bon over three-quarters of the working-class boys made this response, a 
reflection of an ethic of reciprocit) that is Trou help me out when you rc 
ahead of the game and 1 II help you out when I m ahead of the game j-Cohen 
1955 p 106) To the second question above designed to pit the spmt of 
spontaneous giving and guildcss acceptance" against the “spint of rational 


I Soaal class was determined pnmanly on the bans of faihers occopauon 
N = 75 working-class boys and 71 imddledass boys 
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exchange and mdmdual lesponsibihty,” the results «cre eien more discnmi- 
nating, with approximate!) two-thirds of the worlcing-class but on!) one-third 
oE the middle-class bojs answering “)es” Findings for the last question, the 
best example of a forced-choice item because two issues were in\olved (?o«g- 
nin versus shortrun flanmng and frwtary group support versus personal 
ndvaytcemenO were also as predicted One-half of the working-class but onlv 
a third of the middle-class boys chose to “go along with the rest of the club 
Although the questionnaire items presented m Figure 5 4 have not been 
vabdated against actual behavioral data or by comparing responses of inde- 
pendently determined “honest” and "dishonest” groups, they do illustrate 
rather well the bebav'iorol olfenKitivcs m Itfehke sstuattons Situations were 
selected in which many people arc believed to act unethically, and common 
rationalizations were added to take the onus off unethical courses of action 
and even to justify “correct” behavior in situations where it might be con- 
sidered foolish (as an example, see item 6a in Figure 5 4) 

Selected responses of a group of graduate business school students who 
were administered the questionnaire (Figure 5 4) anonymously by a class 
mate for "his wife who needed it for one of her courses," were as follows 

1 A majonty chose an illegal course of acnon with respect to the traffic 
regulations, thus ruking what generally ts a nominal £ne (items Ic^ 70 
percent, 8b and 8c, 80 percent) 

2 A majonty were mclined to let their wife slip through customs wear 
mg the nng (item lib, 55 percent) 

3 Questions involving only conscience about one’s own beha\^o^ rather 
than legal considerations or children’s behav-ior tended to be answered with 
the most ethicall) conect choice of actions (items 2b, 85 percent, 3a, 58 
percent, 5a, 78 percent, 10b, 60 percent) 

4 Some inconsistencies appeared on the questions mvolvmg children 

No one apparent!) would permit a daughter to keep the watch (item 7c) 
nor vNouId the vast jm^ioruy jJlnw ihftvr jtp jakp iwvtpJ mwel 

(item 9a, 79 percent), but less than half would return directly to the store 
in order to pay for the gum (item 4b, 39 percent) Whether a son would 
understand a parents reasonmg in paying later or forgetting such a small 
amount of money is debauble (Cockbum, 1965) 

Seimstnictured Jieports 
and Assignments 

It has become routine in manv occupations to Ell out reports of 
v-anous kinds Such reports constitute much of the official record of an insti 
tution’s funcuomng They also provide much of the basis for administraove 
decisions The more complex and bureaucratic msutunons become, the more 
demand there is for such reports 
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Answer each of the fofJowmg quesUonj cuclmg the letter of the armser 
)ou feel most closelj expresses what %oa would do m such a situation Do 
not check what >ou think you should do m that situation, or what you 
might rather do. but what you think you iiould do No names please 

1 You are m New York CiQi Tor the weekend and when you return 
to your car you find a parking adrt on » Jcrying a $3 fine You nould 
a Co to the nearest prectnet and pay the fine 

h Put the tteket ui your pocket and send m the money after you get 
home— they haie ways of catching you 
c Put the ticket m your glove compartment and forget about it— they 
should pay you for f ndmg a parking pbee in New York City 

I 2 You go to the bank Monday morning and cash a $100 check On 
Tuesday aftetnoan when you go to pay for something you find the feller 
has giien you $110 You would 
a Take the $10 back to the bank as soon as possible 
b Call the hank and tell them about your discovery 
c Torget about it— teliers are cmered for small shortages and you can 
use (he $10 

3 You base been renting a furnished apartment for two years and dur 
mg tliat time someone burned a hole m your couch The landlady is coming 
today to inspect for damages You would 

a Tell her about (he bum before she begins fooktng 
b Toss a throw piHow met the bum and hope she doesnt nonce the 
bum 

c Tell her the hole is there but that you didnt do it— it must have 
been done by previous tenants 

4 You are at the 5 & 10 with your son and tell him he can have a 
pack of gum which he begins to chew at once You forget all about ii until 
he offers you a piece in the car on the ss-ay home You ivouM 

a Tell him you 11 stop by the next time you re m the neighborhood and 
pay for jt 

b Go back to the 5 & 10 and po) for the gum 

c Forget about it-the traffic at the shopping center is murder on Satur- 
days 

5 You have just moved into your new house when a record from the 
Columbia Record Club arnies for the fpnner occupants You would 

a Return it to the postman the next day 
b Keep It and see what happens 

c Open It up and play it-record dubs are rackcis anyway 

6 You and your wife have a combmed income of $9500 a year She j 
teaches school and tutors in the aficrnoon The lutonng is done ptivately ( 
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I and on a cash basis with a total income of about $350 a jcar When making j 
out >our tax returns, )OU would 

a Report it— you know the government would find out somehow 
b Forget It— too much trouble to fill out a long form | 

c Ask a few of her friends m the same situation what they’re doing 
and follow suit 

7 While at the Worlds Fair your daughter finds an inexpensne watch in 
a cat at the Ford Pavilhon You would 

a Tell her to put it hack in the car 
b Turn It in at the Ford Information Desk 

c Let her keep it— you can't afford any of the somcnirs at the fair, and 
anyway, finders [arc] keepers 

8 While dming along a road at night you see a stop sign You can 
also see that nothing is coming m any direction You would 

a Come to a complete stop— police have a way of lurking behind bill 
hoards 

b Come to a ‘'rolling stop —that’s close enough 
c Slow dowTv to about 10 mph and continue through 

9 You stop at the New York Hilton with your family on your annual 
vacauon, and your 13 year-old daughter wants to take a towel for the 

1 beach that summer You would 

a Tell her she can’t have it— it’s stealing 
b Let her take it— hotels like this budget for such losses 
c Tell her you don’t cate whether she takes it or not— you know all her 
fnends have them 

10 You are at a San Francisco convenbon on the company expense ac 
count and have brought your wife with you at your expense One night 
you deade to have an inumate dinner for two at one of the best restaurants 
m town You would 

I a Charge it to the expense account— you know plenty of people who 
I have done so 

b Pay for it yourself 

c Charge it to the expense account, but pay for a future, cheaper dm 
ner yourself 

1 1 You and your wife are returning from a tnp to Europe and are over 
your quota by $150, which also happens to be what you paid for a nng 
she bought in Germany You would 

a Declare it— customs inspectors always know 
b Have your wife wear it and hope you aren l asked 


Ficuhe 5 4 iLLUSTRAxrvE Behavioral, Alternative Questionnaire C^ock 
BURN, 1965) 



Qnesammm! imi Stnatured Perso^ll)' Mrnirres 

By sMctunng report forms m ottler to ensure eotcnige of certain items. 
oneLtuall) produces a questionnaire Like any ottier questionnaire, of course 
the respondent may attempt to bias his reports so as to enhance hiylatus 
with iradministtativc sublets, be may gloss met certain matters that he 
wishes to deemphasize, and he may otentress other maltem “ “™Pum. 
inBuence decisions in his faeor or accmding to his own plans , 

possible with little senous reflection He ‘^„d™t 

Tf the questionnaire is moderand. '-f “ 

knows that his reply !:„ imputsne man^and 

rtdy .oK om aSull, kde. Kese conation, a mport becomes 

-rd^nirsofirasmde^^^^^^^^ 

- 


Hawng learned to i™m s=^ you - - _^d^» 

whole theme Your "‘’’'“i. your pataetaph is “O'Erf 
earned spending roonc) o omlinc the points you 

well organized or otdeted joii »al science of 

make in your theme hetom headtngs, while ymit 

each pamgtaph Mill come tmder B. (cm ) »d 

jor and minor supporting idea ^ nipporung 

Vs and 2s (etc) In is a deu.lp 

,Jea of yout oodine r“t „ leas, one of each Here 

„,m,„m,na,^entJonsn»_^_^ 

some points >-ou «iH 
1 DET/\ILS 

a DesenpUff 1 nfwi i<a\e? 

Whatare.bet^P»*J'^^„„V, 

Hoiv many Iiou« , tnougW 

Ho« muchdo>ou^tpid«n«* 

^Vhat is jout boss bw? 
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\Vhzt are the people >ou work uidi like Cdo they help ^ou, get mad 
at you, etc-^"? 
b Explanatory 

What are the steps jou go through to do your job’’ 

2 NARRATIVE 

WTiat are some mteresting incidents which have happened to you while 
vvorlang"^ 

3 ARGUMENTATIVE 

a Does work interfere with your social life— dates, participation m 
school sports, dramatics or other actinties, attendance of school 
events such as games, family plans, church or club groups, get 
togcthers with friends (movies, soda fountain treats, etc )? 
b Does work mtetfere with things you do in your free tune— home 
chores, TV, radio, records, hohhies, goofing-ofP 
c Does It interefere vvath your sdiool vvork^ 

A Does It help you 

CO ttt traming yourself for a career or helping you choose a career 

(2) learning to follow directions or helping you concentrate on 
what you are doing and helping you get the job done fast and 
cfHaentlyr 

(3) does u help you get along with other people or teach you bow 
to cooperate with people more easily? 

I (4) Is the money useful to you for 

(a) bus fare, school lunches, and other necessities'^ 

Cb^ extra clothes and other things you want to be like the 
other kids at schooP 

Cc) dates, movies, loc cream, sodas, cokes, car runmng ex 
penses gas money when you use the family car? 

Cd? a speaal savings fund? 


EtcuRE 5 5 I^sTnuc^o^s fou a Tevhi Ghade Theme Assignment 

sented an instrument quite unlike the usual probing dev ices that many adoles 
cents resent. Individual comments were rcadilv coded in relation to the 
various parts of the outline A summary of some of the attitudes expressed 
bv this particular tenth-grade group appears jn graph form in Figure 5 6 

Q Methodology 

Despite considerable enuasm and certain limitations, Q tech 
niqucs seem particularly suited to naturalistic studies of attitude change Thev 
represent a sophisticated wav of rank-erdenng items and then assignmg 
values to subsets of the items for statistical analysis Ty'picallv, persons are 
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NommalJOfis and Soaontetnc 

Techniques 

The tendenc^ to notice exceptional, as compared wth average, 
characteristics puts nomination and sociomelnc data m a special class Repu 
rations and lasting impressions of people arc based pnmariU on singular and 
n^r-singular qualities 

Newer than mam data-gathenng methods, sociomctnc techniques arc 
highly useful in naturalistic research Replete with quantitatise index possi 
bilities, thei pronde the would-be imestigator walh a vanets of wa\s 
for tapping the areas of social status and interaction A number of good 
references exist toda\ to help one determine prease questions to ash and 
follm up analvtic steps to take (for examples, see Kethnger, 1964, pp 53>- 
562 Lindzev and Borgatta, 1954) 

The importance of sociometnc data is now also w ell established A number 
of studies base shown strong relationships between peer esnluations of stu 
dents and other qualities such as their emotional adjustment and school 
success One of the major instruments used to measure soaal adjustment in 
Riser Cit\ (Hasighurst et al , I%2) was a 15 item “^yho Are The)" test, 
on which sixth graders listed the names of classmates who fitted wnous 
desenpnons such as "\\Tio are the ones who are timid and afraid to take 
chances*'"’ Data from this soaometnc dence, espeoalU m conjunction tsith 
teacher ratings, were highlj predictwe of school success, diurch actnntv, and 
delmquenc) tendencies during high school jears Collecting data on approxi 
matelv 5500 California children, Bowers (1958) and his colleagues found 
another sociometnc mstrument, "A Qass Pla),” to be highl) s-alid for iden 
nfvmg emctionalh disturbed children and the best single method among 
those they tried for pre]iminar\ screening of large numbers of children 
Furtbeimore, such group I'anables as diffusion of peer nominations and 
social poiset hierarch) are most readily measured b) soaometnc means They 
are receiving considerable attention as classroom soaal structure is coming 
increasing!) under the lovcsn^tors imooscopc (Ghdewell et al , 1966) 
Regular mstitutional aenv-mes provide manv natural opportumties for 
asking people to indicate whom tb^ would select for a given role or to fit 
a particular desenpnon Sociometnc measurement is merelv a slight for 
malizing of a namral evaluation process inherent in human interaction Thus, 
when a v-orker group selects someone by pnvate ballot to be its spokesman 
with management, when the entire ofikx force is avVed to turn in names 
of colleagues to plan the annual picnic or carry out some other speafic func- 
tion when a Bo) Scout leader requests names m writing from the whole 
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troop oF those most dcsenjng of particular honors — m all these situations, 
$ociomctTtc data result that permit interpctation about group structure, indi 
vidual status, peer expectancy and a host of other variables 
The validity of such data, of course^ depends on a number of factors One 
JS die general rapport prevailing between the person asking the questions 
and those making the nominations A reasonable tolerance for others should 
characterize the group afmoaphete (Sears and Sherman 1964 p 16) There 
IS often strong resistance to indicating in writing the names of best friends, 
prefened persons for assignments, and cgiecially persons disliked or fitting 
negative role descriptions. If thead/nmistiatorof the questionnaire hasobwous 
favontes among the candidates, furthermore, the respondent maj be swaved 
toward or away from such candidates, depending on his own feelings toward 
the administrator The respondent needs to feel that the administrator tvill 
not reveal to an) one else the choices made and will not show approval or 
disapproval toward himself asaconsecjucnceof his nominations For responses 
to be valid, furthermore, a respondent should be convinced of the necessity 
for pronding the information requested and should accept the use to be made 
of « 

Assumuig good general rapport within the gmup, the administrator of the 
sociometric questionnaire should make bis instructions convmcinglj reassur 
ing with respect to the factors mentioned abo'C He needs to mention real 
uses to be made of the information, which will be readily apparent in later 
actions, and to caution everyone of the need for strict confidentiality of 
responses (such as, not discussing them afterwards, since they are private 
matters) 

Typical of the lands of statements that are made to introduce a nommaung 
device to a group of school children are the foJJoiving 


We have been reading together a book about three bttle fnends These 
three were very close fnends I would hkc to know whom you would 
clioose as lour best fnends It might help me to plan things for you Will 
you wnte on a piece of paper rhe names of those you chwse as >our lest 
fnends? Do not write more than three names, men tb^gh you W more 
than three fnends (Amencan Council on Education, 1945, p 295) 


On a hike wmorrow there wnll be omes when the group annot all be 
I0g«he,, «. I .vnt y» .o -» !»«; « •« ““ "S 

vou are Will >ou hst the three people that you would prefer to be 
UP with No one but me will know what you put down, nnee «s nobody 
elsc's business, hut you will be paired other with someone whom you choose 
or someone who chooses jou 
(Hypoihencal scoutmaster request) 
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It IS jmpcratue that any promises made regarding the use of data be J.cpt 
For example, the scoutmaster should actually pair youngsters on the hike in 
accordance ssnth what he had said he would do 
Not only arc instructions and group rapport important, but formal and 
setting as well An alphabetical list of all group members prosadcs a subtle 
reminder of absentees or inconspicuous attenders without drawing spcaal 
attention to anv one person It also helps present the exclusion of persons 
because their names arc difTicult lo spell and minimizes obsious looking 
around the room for persons to nominate Individual pictures of classmates 
have sometimes been pointed to or sorted out bv voung children rather than 
requmng them to read or wnic 

Illustrations of forms that have been developed to reflect a particular setting 
are presented in Figures 5 7 and 5 8 "This Is Our Oass at a Picnic is the 
more pure example of a soaometne device because it contains no other cues 
than group^ize indicators On the other hand, "This Is Our Class on the 
Playground provides interesting possibilities for obtaining perceived group 
activity data both as to membership and activity type 

In summary, then, with careful attention to the manner in which they 
are admmisteted, including both instructions and format, soaometne infer 
mation requests ate valuable tools in naturalistic research 


o 


THIS is oun CLASS AT A PICNIC 

V/HERE IS EVERYONE? 

WHERE ARE YOU? 

WHERE ISTHE TEACHER ? 

V/riie «3Ch p^mn % m ujl* or name m one of the c rclet. 
Add more c fcle* or change them i( you need to 




o 


o 


o 


Oo o o 


oo 
oo 
o 


Oo 



Figure 5 7 Cijiss Picnic Sociometwc Device CLos Angeles County 
SuPEREsTENUENT OF ScUOOLS, DIVISION OF RESEARCH AND 
Guidance) 
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THIS IS OUR CLASS ON THE PLAYGROUND 

WHERE 15 EVERYONE ? 

WHEMAREYOU> 

WHERE IS THE TEACHE_R > 

W le each person s name tor nil a 4) 

where he often sec recess. 




^ DeviCE (Los ;\HCEtBS CoUNTY 

Fioimr 5 S PLM=«om.D Soao“™ ° p or Res.a«c.. 

SUPBRINTBNOEHT OF bOIOOLS 

Guidance) 

INTERVIEWS 

Talking IS “ 

pic It occupies the major no parallel 

Los inuet iioughts and W;"P " Ehavior what one ra« 

To the scientiBc investigator of hum nhen sajanp 

certainly rank closely m fte inconsistent itself ■» a 

are found to be a b . 

S“i“kwi.htasd08 ^ 

The vast majority of * 8 ,, <|,j are ncier exp 

activity of a human being during 
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acmty nor are they readtly ircem.ble to the outside ^ ^ 

proportion, though still a small minonty of the tthole, receives som= degree 
of expression m the vanous conversations he tahes part m throughout th 
day Thus, conversations become major behavior settings for studies o 

covert Side of human functioning , 

To the scientist, the interview, along with the questionnaire, has been tne 
primary tool for tapping human thoughts and feelings The intciview is 
little more than a somewhat formal conversation, however, structured aroun 
the purposes of the interviewer and designed to elicit the precise inwrmation 
he needs For naturalistic investigation, all conversational activity offers data 


gathering opportunity 

To take advantage of this opportunity, the full range of interviewing 
skills needs to be mastered Just as with questionnaire data gathenng, t ^ 
waj questions are stated has considerable bearing on the usefulness of t e 
answers Little more than a “Yes” or 'No is likely to be forthcoming from 
a question that starts, "Did you ever whereas the same basic question 

phrased, “When did you ” often provides most informative responds 
(Young, 1949, p 255} Considerable literature is available to the would be 
interviewer on the do’s’ and ‘don’ts” of interMCvving Most of these sugges 
tions are based pnmarily on interviewing experience, usually of a survey 
nature, and offer little m the way of underlying theoretical rationale (Con 
ncll and Kahn, 1953) Nevertheless, several sources arc especially worthwhile 
(Fcstingei and Katz, 1953, Jahoda Dcutsch, and Cook, 1951, Kinsey et al , 
1948, and Young, 1949) 

Even though an informal and nonstructured style of interviewing is usu 
ally featured in naturalistic study, it behooves the investigator to recognize 
different types of interviews and to know when to use them Each offers 
advantages and disadvantages, which makes it more or less appropriate for 
use in a particular situation 


Types of Itjfemcws 

Perhaps best known is the poll type of interview, in which a 
survej is made of such matters as buying and voting intentions An extensive 
array of pnvate Brms and government agencies are constantly checking 
public opinion with respect to all kinds of consumer products, political issues, 
institutional policies, and societal trends One has only to skim through the 
latest news magazine to find the most recent polls reported on topics of cur 
rent interest Owing to differences m sampling and interviewing practices, 
the results of separate polls on the same subject are often strangely conflicting 
The impact on voter or bu)ci behavior of reading pollsters' reports has never 
been fully ascertained The increasing practice of both pohiiaans and busi 
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nessmen m cling thcr mvn pilaers «!»«, f f “P“ 

ont), suggests that tunny peepte beltcve that there ts ennsideinble .mpnrt 

~cr;fuTclt-l .ri« - 

(Zcisel, 1957) 

. The .uh.... f- 

^ra y' rL-p” .lu le S-u -f 

ticket this time when )ou u^ally categoramg the rea 

iJi's'ctr X -= >- ‘7 >”' 

,-„u TOlly dent hate u«J “ 

3 The tccfinie^I rnpertes-rewitt gg^ „nsjsB of 

out nhat IS ,t .bout f. the tesyondent 

the lechnral ptopetnes ot X .nd Kutnnp 6 ^ 

''^n‘ "^ 1 "' 

plf WMTyAXt;™ . boc" •«' » b" '““bh tnoney tor the 

Intervtervs ate suuetutcd not 7^;:X.rrnrotrfa 
but also current or retrospative acOT i „h,d, .K 

practices that are difficult for an Kinse/s CItasey et al , 

Lj personal ot complex “ *ain '.» 1 Maccohy,^ 

1948) probes of modem ation of child teanng practices ate good 

Lecins CI957) uell known imestigation 

^"-8'“ wim opened with such factual quBUon, as. 

In the latter s™<Iy- 'Has ^ >>“" "’"’ 1' task'd 

■•How many children do you ha«Yj_n 

or have practices through ^fjJ^band (assoming 

both of )OU are there)? INear ui 
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ended questions, svith follotvup probmg .terns .f needed, designed to elicit 

reactions tonard the motherhood lole Examples "Mow looh.ng back to jour 

ow-n cKildhood— Kow \\ould )OU compare the rvay your mother raised yo 
^\lth the way you're raising your own children?’ or if a difFcrcncc,^ ow 
do j-ou feel about these changes'” (Seats, Maccobj, and Levin, 1957, pp 


C V, r 

In open end inter\news, the basic quesuons and the sequence ot tnei 
presentation are predetermined, but the intcrxiewcr maintains the freedom to 
probe nondirectu'ely with such questions as, ‘Can you say anyonore about 
itr’ "What mahes you think . . r" "Why?" "In what way' Im not sure 
I undentand" "Can you give me an illustration’^’ He does not ha\e the 
freedom to depart from the basic schedule, howescr, into new content areas 
Nonslrucfured interview ty'pes have a vanety of names, depending pn* 
manly on their purpose and content Qoettsed, cltntcal, depth, nondtrectii-c 
or chetit-ccntcred) The focused interview is aimed at determining the sub- 
jective impact of a given eicpenence, the content of which has already been 
thoroughly preanalyzed For example, the answers to the question, What 
were the features of the broadcast (the Orson Wells "Invasion from Mars 
program^ that made it so believable?’ were categonzed according to (U 
the authentiaty of places and persons mentioned, (2) the technical realism 
of the performance, (3) some special sentences menuoned, and (4) some 
more general aspects (Herzog, 1955) The interviewer know's generally the 
quesuons he wants to ask, but the manner and tinung of his questioning 
are largely discretionary (Merton and Kendall, 1946) 

The chnicfll interview centers on underlying motivation rather than on 
the effects of specific expenences The interviewer listens both to what is 
said and to what is not said Depth interview is the term often employed 
to refer to psychiatric or psychoanalytic conferences, and nondtrecUve or 
chent-centered to the kmds of sessions advocated by Rogers (1951) and hiS 
followers The latter represents probably' the most nonstructured of all forms 
of interviewing, with the direction of each session left largely to the inter 
viewce The counselor tnes to create an accepting and understanding rela 
tionship by responding to the feehngs expressed without evaluating or making 
suggesuons to the client Such counselor statements as "You were really 
disappointed,” "You felt very uncertain about ” and "I can see that you 
were (really excited)’ charactenze the nondirective interview 

Nonsfnicltired styles of interviewing are particularly suited to naturalistic 
research because they can be applied at the discreuon of the investigator 
with minimal alteration of ongoing events By insertion of proper questions 
at appropnate places in ordinary conversation, he can procure an amazing 
amount of relevant data that at other times would be most difficult to obtain 
If this question asking is done skillfully, the interviewee seldom realizes he 



JnUn/ews 

ri 

has been intcmencd The adrantagcs of nonslmctureil imenieivinc In nttv 
curing cmen data as the) arc expressed momenhnls and spontaneous!) in 
ine eoutse of evcrida) acimtv vsould seem to outneish substanliall, the ili, 
advantages inherent m Jaicr codification and <juanfific'!{(on 

Types of Quesitotts 

One cm distinguish not onl> is-pes of intcmews but a!w of 
quKtions Both on questionnaires ind in intemesss. a widr sanrtv of qiies 
Cons IS found Again it is desirable for the Mould he mi'estiijitof ro revogmre 
these question types in order to control his utiliration of them A number of 
common types arc listed below 

1 Leading questions, used m opening up a topic on which opmiom arc 
desired Ijiamples 'W'har do lou think about the problem of jninoTii) 
groups m this couniT)”' Jewish prohlon’ Hhck probli-nif’’ 

2 CoMiparatne giiesfions, used m forcing respondents to male preferential 
judgments among content items. Dianiples ‘^Vhai mmonti group do you 
find the least attractive^ Which do wu like the least"" 

3 i?e«iWxof past ei eiit questions used m obtaining what tispondent* re* 
member about a given event or tvpe of event Lsimples ’^\Tvw d) jou 
remember about ?“ ‘Under Hhat ci/cunutancrs did such and such 
n phenomenon occur?" "WTnt happened"’ 

4 HewU-of past Tesj<ondent hchavtor, used frequmtl) to spccifv concrete 
performance data as a prelude to asking hovv ivpical such lehavhTf is of 
respondents TTiis procure pmnJes respondemt with preow rmlj 
cues and tends to mlmnure tendenaes to distort rcsponvi fo the gcncrrl 
questions that follow Examples *Tot whom did vou vote m the pnnurv? 
What made >ou vnre for bun? Did >pu know ilw teligiiins of the candi- 
dates? Were JOU rnfluencesl for or agamu an** candwtirc I'ceauv; of 1 n 
religion^ These questions might well prtvcdc the Wkmiog general 
question nther than rocrch bang avtcd witfiout appropriate buildup 
"Do vou usualh lend to conuder a candiU’cs religion n nalmg up 
jxrtif mind far whom to vote?" (Jobodt rt a!.. 1951, p. 169^ 

5 reefing questions, u«d to obtain subjective a7ccri»n rcartrins to pj« 

Of present events. Ihcwr mav K avleJ either difcctlv Crmmp’cs ’ll >w 
did j-ou feel aliMjt ?** and "Did that b<^lirf \t.«^ m ncerd m-titefe. 
reflecting the afleeme etmtmi cf a pmitius su'cnrni (cjjnpW 
WTTe rrailv up^rt about . “ and Tfur anotned »»io vyan^lul") 

6. Ccuse^flect questions uved m drtcrmntng fapmdfnrt' fraywi fc- par 
ticubr bappeningv and utuatiA^v Exanp’es '\V7 .i f*ct nv were 
crated with It"" "What , , 

7 iWaJtiai (tfUlerritlvutit q»er**nfS uied sn sianaLr ng 
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to cite additional details about their reactions, opinions, or happenings 
Examples "\Vhat speaEcalK it that upset tou so*'’* and “\\Tiat 
bother«l \ ou most about nhat happened*'" 

8 Would giicsfions, used to assess respondents’ beliefs about action stand- 
ards Examples (to a Caucasian R) Suppose that when sou open the 
door for the bo\ who has made a date with sour 18-)ear-old daughter, 
}ou find that he is a Blacl. what would sou do"^ Wnt'" 

9 Should cjuesiionSj used to assess respondents beliefs about preferred and 
idea! actions and situations Examples “In sour opinion should children 
be bused across to\ m in order to balance the proportions of w Kite and 
black children m schools*' Whs do )cu think this*'" The msestigator 
should keep in mind of course; that the ideal response often guides what 
to say on formal occasions rather than what to do m csersdaj behasior 

10 qttesUorts, usttl for a \*anet\ of purposes In general, why is used 
to probe for more detail than has been gisen m response to an earlier 
quesuon It sen es in this follois up function as illustrated in the exam- 
ples cited of should and iroufd quesuons (items 8 and 9) Why is often 
used in the histoncal sense, meaning “How did vou come to ""or 
“When did jou begin to *'” It ma) be used to find out those charac 
tensucs m a gisen entity that pixnoked a gi\en response to Whaivos 
there-ahoiit-it (juestions (item 7 abo\e^ It can be used to djsco\eT the 
csidence one has for holding a particular belief (example “WTiat e^ 
penence baie vou had that makes vou believe this vvav*'*^ R ** often 
used to get at respondents motives for doing something (examples “Wh) 
did you do it^ “What got mto vou^*) 

"Though not exhaustive the preceding list indicates the wade vanetv of 
questions available to the naturalistic researcher It also suggests the need for 
different tvpes of questions at diffenng stages m the research as well as for 
fferent types of research Just as m consumer research certain question 
tv^ are more hkeU to be used than others, other tvpes are more likely t® 
empoved in field research especiallv vshen participant observers are en 
gaged m conversational mtervjewing 

Com ersatxonol Intemeirs 

The employment rf vanous interviewing techniques dunng ordi 
nary t^versanons m order to obtain data for research purposes will be 
reJe^ to as conrersnuomil intemewmg Typically, the interviewee does 
n« know bis statements wiff become research data, nor is he necessanlv aware 
that an mvestigabon mvolving him as a respondent is even under wav Con 
v^uonal remarks are beard, remembered and recorded bv partiapant 
observers or other field w-OTkers during moments when awareness of outside 
inspection is mmimal on the part of the interviewees 
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As vnth other intemesv data, the haste purpose is the ohjotme collccuon 
oE CO pcittneut suhicet.se data and ( 2 ) detailed behavior and event deseitje 
uons are etther totally uuavailahlo » the tmesttga^r ? 

„ureas.hle for him to eolleet dueetfy Ue prtmary ifferenee ta other 
mtervesv data ts thetr tufomtal, seeuungl, unohtrustse tnanner of pr^ure 
ment and as a result, a spontaneous, natural teaeuon quality that is n« 
eharaeterutie of regular intemew uuuenal ^ 

of suhieettse and pe.o„al event q-n'V - » 

the extensive effort it takes to gath , y. q per 

tt There is no question that tn many aieas penphe P 

sonal Itfe, other methods are more effietent, hut for m^ J b W ^ 
hohavang ,n thetr ordtnary settmgs, day m 
to detailed stud) of then actions over time. Their eonsetsa 
tant part of these actions 

Stages ami noler in Com ersatmnal 
Intcniciung 

As hmted *';!rru?r:“rs^^^^^ 

in the in\estig 3 Uon may lead to all ^ roles that a successful 

^“""STo “ 'd.ffe.rg s.gm of hts eonvetsattonal inter 

—•'Zt.o-;- ss-jit&t?;: 

as early as 1924 He and a eoltegue (Hade, 

later described this process as to <nvs ,„-,T.,ahon of 

ParttaF^>it 0^5e^PflI.o» 

an e%cnt can be ”IT'T’'?,C;Sje Thus the view of the I«r»» 
uvo points of vaew, the aum* ’f vnsles and interests were m some 

who was a parnetpan. m the <«»h'vh.«__ , p„u„pa„t bo. 

wa, involved, and the „„ Enal synthesis 

only an obsener, or analyst, ctulesee 

amply stated, the research “'“'’f' “ ^ume a h.gh d'S'™ 
aeuvurj of .he g^up he » ^ researA d,-.» 

uapation, as Leighton (1 . ,-ajtime Japanese relocati . . jias 

nteSteal ofcr when >’--*'^p”^:^.Lr.y he 

ean be so maetrve a dW pp ^.fy the 

no effect uhatsoetcr on it grandstand does n 

example. "A sp^tor who rsh^_ - 


example, 'Vj^e evenone dse" 

spectacle if he behaves 
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Although the latter, unohtiusive role maj seem to be superior from a I 
search standpoint because the ohsener can devote full attention to his imesti 
nation, other advantages favor the mote acUve participant role Acme par 
ticipation in the community can actually enhance the naturalness of 
observers posiUon as vvell as give hun access to greater amounts of relatively 
inaccessible information The spectator, for example, is generally unable to 
hear the coach s instrucuons to his players or other conversauons among 
those hey persons \\ho ha\e the greatest control over the game Locker r^m 
and bench talk potentially important data for understanding the psycho!^ 
or sociology of the players, is generally inaccessible to the spectator The 
investigator should give careful thought to how active a participant he shoul 
be in order to accomplish his objecuves 

Quite often a natural parucipant role must actually be sought by the 
vsouldbe researcher He either has no initial role within the community he 
wishes to analyze or his role is not suffiaently important to permit him access 
to key sources of information He must become an accepted participant He 
must be on the alert for opportunities to assume particular roles that increase 
his research vantage point Anthropologists typically move into the communi 
ties they investigate, going native as much as their personal and scientific 
discretion permits Thus W F Whyte C1955) rented quarters m Comer 
vnlle m order to be near the late adolescent youths he was studying He later 
accepted a position as an unpaid secretary for particular political candidates 
in order to be able to view the political life of Comerville closely Ordmanly» 
establishing allegiance to one group within an organization or community 
IS not recommended but in this instance the candidates happened to have 
overwhelming community support, so Whyte did not jeopardize his com 
munity wide acceptance by assuming this role 

Tlie role of participant observer, then is a dual one As a scientist, he must 
be concerned about objectivity, as a participant, about being sufficiently 
pleasant and natural as to avoid annoying the objects of his study Madge 
C1953 p 131) comments 

The pnmarj lask of the participant observer is to enter into the life of 
the community being studied If this Usk is achieved there will be two 
consequences his subjects will Icam to ukc him for granted and thus to 
behave almost as though he were not there and he will learn to think 
almost as the> think 

Coming Acceptance and Esfablislimg Ropport The immediate 
research goal of attaining sufficicm acceptance to move and talk easily will* 
people IS not casv lo reach Its attainment depends in part on how effectively 
the participant role is played, as distinct from the research role Although 
total immersion in the organization or culture being studied is seldom p<» 
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sible or even desirable tor the outsider, not is it nccessat, to imitate mactly 
uhat others do, general conformity B especially helpful along socid lines 
Sound relationships tilth ley persons is essential tor achicviiig tiidesptead 
community support Whjte gamed access to the Comerville adolescent 
society primanly because he ttas accepted first bj Doc, one of its key figures 
Pnor lnott ledge about both the people and culture obviousl) is insttu 
mental to success tiithout such biotvlcdge, cnttcal mistakes are sometim s 
made during the early days of a field study and ma, prevent 
from eter 'getting m Talking to the ivrong persons first not adhenng to 
iH custonfs, or fiolating tabo^ can needlessl, ,eopard,re an entire research 

'*^1^101 classic study of Black life in a small Mississippi toun Poisdetmakc, 

a track siitli a Black man as dnier and mthout the a ter h 

As a 'Tankeo outstder, her presence tn a high status 

tolerated tf she had not fitst received the endotsement 8 

"gentleman poet from a „eed to be stated 

^n add, non to the •>- 

VMth regard to questions ‘ generally bois he plans to 

his presence Not only Aat his research activity 

tale part m community affairs, but ate also necessary 

wll he conspicuous expianatiws fact that ncucomers 

Community reseaich Itself pot so subtlj, 

to any organization or neigh ^ and a 

quizzed about uho thjO' are, u ere ^ on the status 

host of other personal for them (Warner and Imnt, 

continuum and mamtatn certam treatment 1Tey 

1940 Researchers are not lilel) ra te P ^ , „hete 

have the addtttonal burden of explatnmg thetr 

people are convinced of no malice outsiders pros ide inside 

Typtcally, although ^ ."“posed rasearah to sausfv the 

autattes nub sufficient ^ctenB rfjhe P Often included m such 

latter of tts general the mstdets and prapet beh aor 

discussions ate promises o regarding bon 

by the outsiders "" ^„ 1 | rfL notifv aulhont.es h^ 

gathered and repotted R'f „„ „y Imd of a Ftf™' ” 

util no. be able to "f”" Ltvidual pitsom Hoii the com 

that prmlcgcd data cannM te ^ ,pp,„, 

munttyororgamranonivdlbenetit. 
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Thus, atv ufficals and other leading etaens reecned bnefings a the 
outset of such tndelv Wvn commumts stud.es as Ya.il.ee C't) . U”'™ ■ 
and Rner C.ti Doc «as gnen a long treat.se bv Whjte (19p5) uh 
emphasized his interest in congested citv districts during his college ) 
and his desire to Vno\\ the people and their problems first hand bo con 
vincmg was the explanation and so secure \%as Doc of his own standing t a 
he offered (\V F m>te, 1955, p 292) 


Thais tight \ou tell me \shat ><m uant to sec, and uc 11 arrange it When 
^ou Y\ant some information. 111 ash for it, and >ou listen When >ou want 
to find out their philosophy of life, I II start an argument and get it for 
you If theres something else you iiant to get HI stage an act for 
Not a scrap, you knoii, but just tell me xvhai you want, and I'll get it for 
you 


Not onl) do authorities need to be bnefed, but other prominent persons 
as well With the latter persons, statements probably do not have to ^ ^ 
elaborate Nevertheless, researchers need to give careful thought to what 
they shall sa) ui response to a wide variety of questions from a large number 
of people Their answers need to be Ix^ reassunng and truthful Their 
explanations must be consistent with respect to thar present and subsequent 
behavior, which is why truthfulness is important Untruthful answers ate 
lihelj to be found untrue at some unguarded moment, and once the climate 
of trust IS destroyed, information channels become blocked 
The author of Street Comer Society (W F Whyte, 1955, p 456) makes 
these specific recommendations for gaming communitj acceptance and ex 
plaining a field research CO seek the support of ke) people first and the 
rest will follow, C2) keep explanations of what vou ate doing brief and 
simple, but indicate a willingness to go into detail Cfor example, ‘I’m doing 
something new , the soaal historj of a slum distnct from present to past ), 
C3) make the explanation general enough to cover later activaties without 
further explanation Another investigator, Dalton (1959), emphasizes the 
last point also He adds another bv stating that he lets people know of his 
general interest only and bv indicating that he wants broad information 
on "all kinds of personnel problems from as many firms as possible” (Dalton, 
1967, p 76) He usually quizzes persons about their earlier work expen 
ences, both “liere and elsewhere so as not to target the present target too 
much’ 

In addiuon, Wffivte (1955) cites some general admonitions regarding the 
estahhshment and maintenance of rapport (1) instead of trying to copv 
others in all respects, concentrate on manifesting a syinpaihetic interest in 
them and their acuvmes (2) provide no evidence of moral disapproval or 
condescension, (3) spend considerable time with people, making frequent 
contacts throughout the life of the project, (4) avoid taking sides in intragroup 
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he aces A tahne producon su™ 
ebou. morale among plant foremen ““I A ^eLber of 

rwrtelt.rb£ir^ha™derablv less dran accuram under 
'stidmg of hou su’petersors feel about board pobaes Informants ““ 
tom dl echelons of an organrzauon. as drey drd rn Dalton’s sm^ 0967. 
p 771 because the purposes of the mvesUgtoon are broad and many g 
Luonal fetures neLTS studred Among Dalton’s lx.t 
execume affarrs, furthermore, ucre several secretanes, who were lurowle g 
able because of tberr regular exposure to all binds of pnvrleged rnformanon 
Not only is the bnd of infonnation important in the selection o 
vrewces, but also tberr readmess to talk. Holbngshead (1949) reports return 
ing again and agam to certain mformers after his first contersanons p 
informame Some people ate by nanire more talbame and perhaps 
articulate than others , , ,11 

Although a ielati\ely small sample of such people might furnish “ 
of raw matcnal, attempts should sdso be made to test out the tepreenta > 
ness of this sample by checking certain reactions and reports wth a 
sampling of other persons (see the later section "Double Checking ) ® 

question of how widespread a gnen leacuon is ought to be deteimmed ^ 
haps not on most content furnished by talkanic persons but at least on Key 
points 

Leading Q_«cstions Certain lands of open-end questions 
both as initial comments m a conversation and mterroediate comments o 
lowing casual talk to introduce research topics inconspicuously but effective v 
nevertheless The art of concealed mtervievving calls for directmg the con 
vcrsation to research topics without persons other than the interviewer being 
aware of iL ^ 

Nonthreatemng questions used to mibatc conversations include. How 
It goingT", "Whats b«m going on?”, "What's new"^', and “How are ) 0 U 
feelmg?” At least one field worker uses the technique of vvalkmg into a 
factory and nukmg a wrong observation on purpose in order to point the 
conversation where he wants it. The ij’pical response is to correct his rn^ 
taken impression, which in turn he repeats with some distortion in 
to bring forth further elaboration from the interviewee (Rov, 19>9), mus 
providing the detail needed Thus, m wanting to gather data on how dxi 
press operators feel about their machines, the following conversation might 
well occur as a result of a knowingly inaccurate comment bv the interviewer 

1 These new drill presses sure must be an improvement over the old ones. 
R These aren t new — the same ones we had when I came here three years 
ago 
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Folloiung a ScIieiJiilc i\ny researcher should knon m general 
the kind of informanon he washes to gather and that which is irrelciant to 
his purposes In many formal interview studies, a regular schedule is o 
lowed from question to question until all haic been asked Many schedu es 
have alternative questions built into them for eliciting response elaboration 
to a given question or for following particular leads that arise The conver 
sauonal interviewer should also know what information he wants, both 
generally and speaficallj, even though during the conduct of his study some 
changes will occur in his awareness of what information is most important- 
One cannot know at the beginning of an organizational or community stud) 
all the areas that will prove important or all the questions to ask Naturalistic 
studies are charactenzed, in part, by their evcr-cmcrging statement ana 
restatement of problem and rcGnement m procedure Nevertheless, at any 
given time, the invcsugator should have a plan of action — that is, a set of 
working hv’potheses — that includes the kind of information he needs, and, 
as this plan is revised, he will need to look for new kinds and occasionally 
new sources of data According to Geer Ci967, p 383), 

the h>'pothesis foe the field worker, takes the practical form of kinds of 
people to sec, places to go, and questions to ask. Some of them Cb> 
poihescs) can be tested immediately b) having a look at a group or asking 
questions of informants Others, usuall) based on an accumulation of data, 
predict an event or state that people will behave m speafied ways under 
certain conditions 

Even if little formal mterviewing is done, the investigator generally has 
key questions in mind that guide what he listens for Thus, while he was 
studying management, Dalton (1967. p 81) reported having been guided 
by such imspokcn questions as "Who was recruited, and advanced? What 
were the bases on which people were chosen for preferment? What did 
ability'' mean, and how important was it in success as compared with seniority? 
How did people go about chmbing m the ranks' ’ 

In an unpublished study of dating patterns of a small group of high school 
boys, the father (Rutrough, 1966) of one of them developed a simple schedule 
to guide his listening and casual qucstionmg Figure 5 9 shows how one such 
sheet was filled ouL Over several weekends this schedule enabled him 
gather the informauon desired Rom each boy without his awareness While 
direct quesnonmg would have provided answers more expeditiouslv and a 
larger sample, the validity of responses would have been uncertain at best- 
Adolesceni peer acuviues arc not readily revealed to adults without the 
existence of considerable trust The use of conversational interviewing can 
at least serve to determine how valid are direct quesuonnaire responses, even 
though they may often be more costly and ume consuming In this instance 
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1 Frequency of dating in terns of the number of dates per week 
a Week days 

no daung on «eek-day ntgbtt 
b Weekends 

Fnday night 

Saturda> niglit-occasionally Sunday afternoon 
c Spcaal occasions 
School functions 

2 Social aspects of dating 
a Actiiiucs 

Movie or bowling— CFnday night) 

Plays tennis, dates ui home, car nding (Saturday night) 
Tennis— car riduig boanng & swimming in season 
(Sunday afternoon) 

3 Financial aspects of dating 
a Amount of money ^nt per week 

$5 00 

b Source of funds 

Earns own money (wwlis st grocery stored 
c Items and acaviaes far which funds svere expended 
Admission to moiies, hops, food & dnnks, bowbng fees 
Father furnishes auto and gasoline 

4 inodence of going steady 
a Dated same girl for past 6 months 

*b Dated same girl for past 3 months x 
c Other 

*Datc Incs in neighboring town 13 miles away (high school sophomore) 



Figurb J 9 Datosg Patterns of a High School Bor CI?orROUC«) 


the schedule was simple enough that jIs conopletion did not take very much 
total tune on the part of the msestigator By being alert to the scteral rather 
bnef contacts he had with each of the boys, he was able to listen for com- 
ments related to his schedule and esen double^ccJ. their consistency from 
one occasion to another, thus establishing a nieasutc of their reliability 
Occasionally a single question, if carefully selected and tried out, can be 
highly representative of a considerable range of atutudra and therefore espe- 
cially useful to the naturalistic investigator SwiKcr (Kendal), 1955, p. 38) 
and his associates, for example, used the foUovving quesuon to indicate which 
soldiers identified most closely with anhan life ^Vhjch do you prefer to 
wear on furlough, uniform or civilian clothes? Only 30 percent of the 
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mtemewed, whereas 62 percent of the regulars, satd that they 
preteired umtorms Beeler et al C1960 inserted such a question into sev 
eral rouDne conversations over a period of several dajs until they a 
fiaent numbers of responses to code and tally m regular survey fashion th 
attitudes of freshman medical students Table 5 1 presents their n 
and the field note below illustrates both the interviewing technique and 
reaction to the question (Bechet et al , 1961, pp 75, 78) 


Having coffee m the basement of Strong with Phil Lee and Dick Porter, 
I said, ‘Yesteidav some of the gu>s were talking about their ideas of a sue 
cessful ph>sician Have you got any ideas about that? ’ Phil said. Gee, Aat 
IS a good question Dick said. Boy, it sure is 1 haven't thought about 
that I don t thmk it s money though I don t think that is the only thing 
PIul said, I don t thmk money has anything to do with it Dick said, 
think Its more of a matter of whether you can use all your knowledge, 
medical knowledge, in your practice Phil said, 'Well, I think being in the 
posiuon to help people is important too, hut it s hard for us to say about 
this now (Oct 2, 1956 Two angle fraienuty men ) 


Tablb 5 1 What Is Your Idea op a Successful Physician? 

(Random sample of 19 freshmen Spring, 1967) 


Respoiue 

Number 

Percent* 

Medical skill and knowledge 

17 

89 

Money secondary 

4 

2i 

Respect from community or patients 

3 

16 

Personal saosfacnon 

2 

10 

Getting along with patients 

2 

10 

A large practice 

2 

10 

A conifoiiahle living 

2 

10 

Miscellaneous 

3 

16 


• Since neail> e^ery student give mote than one answer these figures total more 
dun 100 percent (Becket et at 1961, p 78) 


Of course much more detailed, lengthy schedules arc utilized in formal 
interviewing In addiuon to their comcnauonal interviewing, Bcclusr ct al 
(1961, pp -145-451) also used a 138-itcm schedule developed from the 
parucipant observation material for surveying a random sample of the student 
body dunng the second year of thetr study Questions were generally asked 
m a presenbed order and with approximately the same wording, although 
occasionally quesuons were skipped if the answers had already been given 
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Lxucnwg and Overheofds It js important to Icnow the ques 
Uons one wants to Kave answered, in order not only to be able to phrase 
quesuons pro^fl) but also to rccogoizo appropriate conversation statements 
that need to be remembered and recorded The art of eonversaiJonaJ inter 
viewing IS in part the art of Jistening selecrttclj Of all one burs onl) ccr 
tain Items are noteworthy and reltnant to research aims These need to Be 
recognised immediately and recalled accurately in detail for later recording 
liiuch of what one needs to know mU be volunteered viithom hawng to 
ask for It Some responses are m the form of asides Reactions toward par 
ucular people arc often revealed in the side comments phrases and qualifying 
terms used in describing an event Intemewcrs, then, nred to cultiv'atc the 
art of listening attentively, both to make appiopnatc conversational responses 
themselves and to obtain the research information they seek 
Certain areas of questioning arc taboo, and the only appropnatc means for 
gathering data is listening rather than questioning In her hlississippi study, 
Povvdermaker (1566) stayed away from direct questions about sexual prac* 
rtccs or Black attitudes tow-ard VVhite people, yet she vvas able to hear a lot 
about both m the course of discussing other matters, once rapport was well 
established 

Unguarded, unsolicited conversational itcm^ useful as research informa' 
tion, are sometimes referred to as overheatds (Hamson 1953) 

Systcmauc listening to unprompted conversation gcu as near as ihe out 
stder can to the frank level of opinion, and especially to sponuneous 
interest and to intensity of feeling Hundreds of thousands of pounds have 
been spent on inicmew assessments of public qwnion no soenufic study 
has been made of what people acraalb. naturallj, do talk about 

A collection of ov^rheards" could easily sene as ihe pnmary data in studies 
of taboo subjects 

Probing for Depth Unfortunately, the task of listening does 
not necessarily become easier as a study goes on The more the investigator 
knows as a result of research, the easier it is for faun to disclose bus of infer 
maiion accidentally and alatm infonnants that he might be imprudent m h« 
use of information, compromismg any confidences they might have revealed 
(Dalton. 1967, p 103) , j u u j 

The successful interviewer is careful about what he reveals and how ar 
he probes for additional information Occasionally, when he probes too r , 
a r4»nden£. sensing that be is revealing too much attempts to rev ei« roics 
by asking the interviewer what he thinks It is best to make a bnef non 
cLmittal response and counter with a question for example I m nor sure 
what do you thmk?" . .l 

As with opening questions, tuning is important Inspection of the fi 
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notes pubhshed .n Bo,s ... W(...e CBcokcr ct al . I960 ^ 

often than not the imcstigators questions were rncrcl) ^quests 
mformation about something that had already been menuoned by the inlo^ 
ant The researcher seeks further details about an event the mforman 
posiuon on a given issue or perhaps even a qualitative 
other events or issues The three field note excerpts (Becker, 1961, pp 
below illustrate how an interviewer probes for such elaboration dunng or i 
nary conversations (italic type inserted) 

1 was with three students Hap Garrett A1 Jones, and Ken Thomas, who 
were arguing about whether or not the faculty should give grades ap 
said I don t thmk the gujs would work without compcution Lots of them 
]usi want to learn enough to get through and they need more than UiM to 
be a successful phjsician I said "What is a successful pliystcusn? h 
said 'Well I dont mean what Brown said about rocks in >our pockets 
Gujs I know cant sund him for sa>mg that For me its to know cnoug 
to handle my practice but of course, I dont know what that is >et Al 
said vehemently Its to be dedicated to the practice of mediane [Oct 
1 1956 Three mamed mdependents) 

I walked back from the Union to Haworth Hall with A1 Jones He told me 
he had done work m a hospiul with pre^ap cases He said he had not gotten 
to do a great deal in surgery be>ond getting instruments for the doctor and 
prepanng paaents physically and mentally for their operaoons I 
Does this tiiea« you want to be a surgeon? He replied 'Well, Im very 
idealistic about medicine I feel very strongly about medical ethics I don t 
know jet because I baven t seen enough but 1 don t want to be a surgeon tf 
Im going to mess up anything l\e seen some of these gujs in hospitals 
messing things up Money is the worst thing in medicine, if >ou want to 
know what I thmk [Sept 14 1956 Mamed mdependent ] 


After anatomy lab 1 stajed waih Harvej Stone while he was scrubbing up 
Hanej said, “You know we were talking it over at the (fraternity) bouse 
last night We were wondering what it would be hke to flunk out of medi 
cal school I just cant imagine it because if you went back home everjbody 
would say jou had failed I said Do joti tbnzk it is iitore important than 
flunking out of other schools^ Haney said Oh jes You know medical 
school IS a kind of btde plateau its the very tops in most peoples minds 
I thmk It would be harder to go back and face all those people talking 
about >ou than it would be to stick it out here e\en if you were pretty 
unhappy here I don t think many people ha\e the guts to take social pres 
sure of that kind We>e got so much at stake here it really isnl funn> 
lOct 2 1956 Mamed fraternity man J 


It IS readily apparent in the selecuons above how little the interviewer has 
to ask to keep informants talking if his timing and questions are sound 
Some informants of course, are less talkative than those above nevertheless 
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cerfam^iy^s of bncf comments and questions lend lo keep mfomiants talk- 
ing follouing IS a bnef list of such comments and questions, ^\hldl 
should suggest still others to readers 


You mentioned What are }our reactions to u? ' 
Un huh’ 

’ What about ii? ' 

Howd )ou feel about it? 

"That's interesimg ” 

Tell me more ’ 

‘ Is that all? ’ 

‘ Nothing more happened? ' 

' Why do >Qu ihifak so?" 

"And what happened then?’ 


Question aslung is an art that must be practiced until one can aslc the 
right lands of questions spontaneously at the proper moment so as to draw 
out the informant's attitudes and understandings fully In an excellent arti- 
cle, Iloeper and Sigel (1967, pp 88-89) suggest how tins process can he 
utiliced, eten m measuring sei^ dunensions of young children's cognitive 
functioning multiple classiGcation, reversibility, and senation 


DetthU Checking Aa an outsider, the task of any interviewer 
IS to encourage a full revelation of bis infonnant's knowledge of and rcac* 
tions toward those matters of concern to the Intemewer Discussions m all 
previous sections have presented suggestions that should enhance this process. 

Our bias has consistently been reiterated, namely, that a person is more 
hkely to reveal his true feeling under natural conditjons rather than when 
being interview ed foimaJly If the jniestigator can piece together an offguard 
comment yesterday with a casual remark today and an unconsaous aside 
tomorrow, all on the same topic, greater attitude consistency is often indi- 
cated than with the most reliable of questionnaires. The reliability of attitude 
expressions in normal conversaDon can be delcmuned readily by pairing 
remarks made about the same topic on two or more occasions. 

The y^ilidily of direct measures of subjective variables is always somewhat 
uncertain The extent to which the administratiiHi is adequate, the adnunis- 
trator trustworthy to respondents, and social acceptability tendencies con- 
trolled, to that e.\tent will the procedure have validity. But with many 
mdividuals it is often difficult to tcH Hbether tbcir verbalized reacnons arc 
tlicir true ones Clues are not always present to indicate whether an individual 
IS expressing his real responses or whether he is merely repeaung what he 
ihmli the mvesugatot wants to hear. 

Considerable evidence can be found to suppon our nouon that dau 
obtained by naturalistic rather than direct metbixis are mori. revealing of the 
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tiue sub)ect.^e state PotvdcnnaUt (1966, p 16® reports 
spite of obtaining a good deal of acceptance by the Black comtnun ty 
quesnonmg the fdnfts about their contacts with Whites When 0"= ^ 
MS questioned directly, she said that she had had no speaal dalings with 
Whites when she was joung )et, when she was expressing hope es 
about the biraaal situation m later comcrsation, she told the 
in vivid detail about how, at the age of ten, she had seen her own a 
shot down by the white overseer for merely replying to an order to wor m 
another part of the field, ‘ No, it is too wet over there 

Becker et al (I960 reports that students entenng medical school with 
an idealistic, long range perspective toward the profession continue to re- 
flect this attitude in direct interview responses throughout their training, 


i m the face of conflicts with other emerging perspectives 


This long 


range perspective can be summanzed as follows (Becker, 1961, p 72) 


1 Mediane is the best of all professions 

2 When wc begm to practice, we want to help people have enjo>'ab c 
and satisfying work, while upholding medical ideals Wc want to cam 
enough money to lead comfortable Uves, but this is not our primary concern 


Having substantial amounts of both field notes and direct mtervievv data, 
Bcckct found numerous discrcpanaes m the conclusions reached from these 
two data sources when they were analyzed separately For example, criteria 
used by students m choosing a speaalry and planning the kind of practice 
they hoped to have eventually are summarized in Table 5 2. Inspection o 
Table 52 shows that the less socially acceptable entena (money and hours.) 
are not so likely to be expressed under direct questiomng as dunng ordinary 
conversation 


Social psychology is replete with other evidence of the inaccuracy of niu^ 
information obtained through direct questioning For example, in one study 
(Jahoda et al , 1951, p 154), 13 percent falsely claimed to have voted m ^ 
national election and 28 percent m a local election Another finding was that 
approximately a third of those who claimed to have contributed to the com 
munity clicst had not done so 

Important in concealed as well as direct interviewing is the phrasing of 
questions Goodnow^ found that certain statements such as tell me more 
and why do you think so?" tend to keep lower-class children talking, whereas 
"How do you know? and other phrases that make them feel their previous 
responses were not acceptable inhibit further conversation Another authority 
suggests starting with factual and easy to^swer questions (W^arren, 1965) 


Jacquclmc J Goodnow, George Washington Umversity, personal communi 
canon 
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Table 5 2 Statements or Criibua Used bv Medical SniDEms 
IN Choosing a Field op Specialization 


lerccntage Use I 
FIELD WOHE DfTERMEWS 


34 

4 


9 
3 

17 

27 

10 
13 
2 
6 


SwieniCHt of Cntena for SpcatHty 
Make adequate money 

Convenient working hours not too much work 
Close pleasant relationships with patients 
Great presage with public or colleagues 
Exercise medical responsibility 
Great intellectual breadth 
Medical problems manageable 
Demands special skills or trails 
Requires long residency 

Arouses nonspeafic posmve or negame fcchngs 
Requires large at> hvmg 
School exnenen ce m spcaalty vva» 

Source Adapted from Becker et al 1961 P 407 

-- 1 I 0 S 7 n 2D had several wa>s of comlwung 

The SeerE teem (Seers et al 1957 pjl^ phrasing (exain 

Stereotype response tendencies k J P . . j Jpj . yur own plcasurer 

pic ^,ou «ct find nine to play ».rh ^Icnci of nega 

rather than Do ) 0 U ciet pla) „„ each Ollict's 

uvely salued bchasiot (cxaniplc rnaling a mdL range of 

ncrscs? instead of Do you ever g , c,„„e people fctl m 'try 

ansvseis appear socially acceptable ^ P cliildicn and olhcr 

important for a child to learn nor » Bg „„„ Je 

ptTlc feel Acre are umes ^ sallies against each Mhcf 

M about A.s7) (-0 '"‘“"S ‘f"12ir..ha= 

Ccxunplc "Do you Iccp ‘”'’'.‘1 A, can you let him ssalcli out for 
dome most of the tune [eatefui moAet] o , 

hunmlf quite a bit f,|e"bcfs ciTtesscd in consctsalional mut 

Detemiinalion of bo* stabil.^ 

p';‘"“^"puftsrSpw“j 

rvanvee City tcudents /“ a sesctal '“.e S 

'same set as UieBtusensnete often c 
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from *e former whom drey sow o good deal of aod dren by 
the sairro kind of rnfonrrat.on from the latter fanr.^ (Wamet and , 
1941) When this rating by matched agreement method was J 

Ville, rvith the soaaklass status of 540 persons being identified by one o 
more of 10 selected residents, there was oserwhclming agreement g 

tudges Of the 426 pairs of "mentions’ Cthc same ^tson '>emg ml^ J 

two judges), 95 percent were magteementas to social-class standing C 

Meeker, and Eclls, 1960, p 65) , » i i, \,,r,o 

The skill of the interviewer is cspeciallv important m doublc-chccJang 
attitudes, for once respondents ha\e taken a position on some maUer, t e) 
ate likely to be defensive about this viewpoint Tlic tendency to afhrm one 
self through attempting to validate die correctness of ones belief system 
IS a strong one. as Festmget (1955) points out, and, if an 
directly challenges an informer's already expressed beliefs, he is i 

arouse defenses and obtain only distorted subjective data When an attitu 
has apparently changed, it is not recommended that the informant be con 
fronted directly with the fact of this change, rather, he should be questionc 
either about bis earlier or his present reactions and the conv crsation continu 
until reasons for the latter are made clear (Gaudet, 1955, pp •128-432) Quite 
often when an attitude has been changed, furthermore, the first response to 
a question about it is incomplete because the respondent assumes the 
viewer knows the reasons foe his change He needs to be drawn out about 
u, even though subtly Odiervvise, he docs not know that the interviewer »s 
interested m the details 

The art of double checking is one of knowing how to bring up a subjW 
a second time in such a way that the informant reports again on essentia y 
the same matter that was noted earlier As he thinks about additional qu^ 
tioning, the interviewer notes mentally whether or not the basic report is tn 
same, and if not, m what ways it has been altered Quite often this doub e* 
checking process can be miroduced rather naturally as a request for furtne 
mformauon or elaboration on a pnor discussion (example ‘ I've been thmK 
mg about what you said yesterday How did you feel about not being 
to the Thompson’s party? ) The more that double checking can take the 
form of ordinary conversation, the more valid it is likely to be 


Recording and Processing Data One of the major limitauons 
of naturalistic data generally, and of conversational interview material par 
ucularly, is the difficulty present in recording and processing Unless great 
care is taken m note taking and record keeping, later attempts at quantifies 
non and interpretation cannot possibly meet ordinary scientific standards 
The muluplicity of uncontrolled vanables and lack of context standardiza 
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non lla characterize naturalistic atuAea make scennEcally su^t 
™y, and rshen these problems are compounded b, madequate .<«rd 
mg'^and incomplete coverage, such st^es do not 
science Under such circumstances, replicauon m impossible 
dicuon cannot be espected Complete and objeeme recording rmd accurate 

^neral, the same rules apply to “j first, there 

in Cliapter 4 for anecdotal and other oossiblc of what, bow, 

should be as complete and obpicme “ "^“8 ” demands 

andunderwhatarcumsuncess— 

both careful mental noting at the tun ^ unmediatcly aftemard and 

that pemnts pnvate and unintemipted happened 

poor to contacts vrath other mfomntso concurrent 

Although Smitli uas m a po^uon A ‘ t classroom (Smith and 

field notes from h.s desk m the both an objec 

Geoff, ey, 1968, pp ^16), runntng summaty Bdd notm 

tive account of ^^hat the teacher about it and pnor w 

and interpretanons pnor to . obser>er’s daily intemct^s 

the next day of obsemtton M»y «f lauer about ptmtoutly 

the teacher, furthermore, conn 8 dimking about 

recorded events m order to 6 od out trtiat m 

he took \anous acuoos !«. ,he best vehicle for ensuring that 

Altliough a bound notebook ^ ^ ^ nuliauon of loose-leaf noti? 

baste raw notes be recorded ' ,^ 3 , fi^t on die same topic 

books and/or files for orpnizmg «p^ » „,d 3 y, analysis 

IS highly useful dunng the jUsough data aud inttapietauons 

IS eami out eoneumeutly vvith ^Early hunches and mter 

are rather kept or idenufied j p^jset data-gathen»g m mch 

premuons servo as or refurauon of .hem CGcer, 

fashion as to pennit systemauc _„^„„„al 


1967) 

The 


as to permit 

interview roatenals is c or are a 

fashion, comments that bear ^ ^her to sec «hat 

:L"srr^tTuo3S«-'= 

whenever genemtauons ate act. 
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„>ent oE comments mode on dtffetent occastons m vanous setungs that seem 

-eta, >eve,s ^^studtes 

consisted o£ little mote than tvoid counting o£ various types ^ 
lecently it has been used to detemime the feeling tone of a 
the semanuc natuie of matenal. and the intent or mouvations of 
Ample evidence exists to indicate that these first mo levels of ana y 
be accomplished reliably and validly, whereas the third level of inferring 
intent oi motivation is often lacUng such precision (Fox, 1969, p 

The first task in a content analysis is to select the unit of content to 
classified, that is, the total response or particular phrases or words that ma 
It up Next, a set of categones is chosen or developed which are related o 
the primary quesuons or hypotheses under insestigation If feeling tone is 
being studied, for example, a set of positive, negative, and mixed or 
categones might suffice Raimy (1948) used such a set to code each sell 
referent remark made by a psychotherapy client during the course of merapy 
The unit to be coded was everything of this nature said by the client between 
two statements by the therapist 

The set of categones is then tested out on matenal in order to develop a 
speafic rationale for guiding the placement of all responses in a consistent 
fashion The category system becomes refined as it is tested, and coding m 
structions are elaborated and standardized Once this stage is reached, ic- 
liability needs to be established by having other coders classify matenal m e* 
pcndenily and determining the percentage of agreement This formu a 
(Fox, 1969, pp 646-679) is merely 


100 X 


numbers of units of data coded idenbcally 
total number of units of data coded 


Selccuon of a satisfactory category system is not easy because of the rather 
unlimited possibilities It is necessary to keep in mind the whole scope o 


an mvcsugation while examining the nature of concrete statements i 


the 


same Umc Inspecting data closely usually forces a substanual revision of 
any prehmmary classification scheme that has not had considerable trvout 
with similar data 

The starting point for selection of a category system often requires placing 
oneself m tlic frame of reference of the respondent Williams and Smith 
(1949, p 77), for example, developed the followang list of potential cate- 
gories by merely considenng what an mfantryman was up against as he 
moved into the open in search the enemy, with mortar and machine-gun 
fire close by They also considered what factors might help offset these 
stresses. Categones chosen were-— 
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1. Threats to life and limb and 
health 

2 Physical discomfort 

3 Depnvation of sexual and con 
comitant soaal satisfactions 

4 Isolation from accustomed 
sources of affecnonal assurance 

5 Loss of comrades, and sight and 
sound of wounded and dying 

6 Restriction of personal move 
nicnt 

7 Connnual uncertainty, and lacic 
of adequate cognitive onenia 
non 


8 Conflicts of values 

Ca) Military duty versus safety 
and comfort 

(b) Military duty versus family 
obligations 

(c) Military duty versus n 
fonnal group loyalties 

9 Being treated as a means rather 
than as end in oneself 

10 Lack, of pnvacy 
n Long pcncids of enforced bore- 
dam, mingled wnh anxiety 
12 Ucl of tcrmmjl iwIivwmI 
goals Cibort of end of wat) 


Factors to offset the stresses were— 

4 Convicuons about the war and the 

1 Cocrave fonnal authonty 

2. Leadcnhip pracoccs-cxample ^ complete the job by 

encouragement winning war, to go home 

i Informal group ^ and personal philosophies 

Ca) Affectional support 
(b) Code of behavior 
Cc) Provision of rcahsuc sccu 
nty and power 

Coificauen rate P^'*’ „ *4 ^ 

proiidcs numerous examples of ““ „.p,„cal e.idenee .Isl 

during die caily neeU of tranmg porspccliro, nameU, dial 

beguining medical sludenls "Seal lno!ilis= •» 

dicy should ti) to Icaro “d " 

exposed Cseo Table 5 3) „ te lep'ut'd as ear 1* as ^ 

& dns mmal peisp“'« namel), 

roecndmonlh of school b?" X ctaSo" “—S ax^' ” 
nas tead.lv appaicm from fuidiet da^^ 5 

ItaLeils and ae« lefleenng each P'X «iUu"= “''mVely 

Fuidier dam mdicaro du< first semester. Dv 

plald by a final one fu^ 

^d Uw f^rode^den. srodend (tete « al, 1 ■ P 
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Table 5 3 Frequency of Observed Work Activities 

AND Statements about Work with (+) 

AND WITHOUT ( — ) INITIAL PERSPECTIVE 

(Sept IO-Oct 3, 1956) 

Week of School 

Statenients 

+ - 

Activities 

+ 

Observations 

September 10-14 
September 17-21 
September 24-28 
October 1-3* 
Total 

16 1 

29 3 

25 6 

16 2 

l6 12 

(57%) (8%) 

0 2 

20 5 

8 5 

18 0 

16 8 

(30%) (5%) 

19 

56 

41 

36 

152 

(100%) 


• The ohserver id not go to the medical school October 4 and 5 CBccher et al 
1961, p 99) 


TADt£ 5 4 Frequcncy of Observed Expressions of Initial 
Phrspecitve and Provisional Perspectivb 
(Sept 24-Ocr 12, 1956) 


Initial pcrspcctnc 
Pxotjsjonal pcispccmc 


Sept 24-Oct 3 

STATCMBNTS ACTS 


Oct 8-12 

statements 


ACTS 


41 26 8 

17 0 31 


Source Bccka ctaU 1961, p 128 


The utilization of sociops)chological theory to help organize and interpret 
field notes is \tell illustrated m the Smiih-Gcoffrey study (1968) The inflti- 
ence of both Homans (1950), who places stress on activity, interaction, and 
sentiments in the anaUsis of group functioning, and Fcstingcr (1958), whose 
ihconcs of cognitive dissonance arc well known, can be seen in Figure 5 10 
Decisionmaking theory is also drawn on quite extensively m Smiths and 
GcolTrey's attempt to construct a gpncral model of teaching (Smith and 
Geodrey, 1968) 

Once inatcnal is properly coded according to categones that reflect thco* 
rcucal dimensions of some sort, quantification is relatively easy Quite often 
with the emergence of working h)pothcscs m ongoing field studies, time out 



« uken bnefly from regular 

speafic bebawors or conuntaits j j jj,g Smilb- 

eH. 1961) bare already >>'“ slh Cdrc >,b«:rror) nored 
Geoffrey C196S) srudy ar rrel Tor ^ „f Geoffrey (rlre 

767 inLrees of "personabarf „„ J^form srmdar lo ibat 

teacher) one momrng by u ymg ^ jj 2968 , pp 122-123) * 
presented m Figure 5 11 CSnnth and G»ff P,^„ theory 

^ In general, processing of "denng and group, ng of 

budding or at least theor)- ““''““"^rirauons and analyses, h)-pothesrs leU- 
.nforniatton, venous seienuBc methodologj should 

tng, and mterpretation. At eieh stage ordinary 

prevail 

‘“IT 

the notes obuu* quanuficstwn of all ,« not to rttw*! 

Tbs represents an attempt nods. Tlie I*. 

JiriJujl pnpils. hot to racaiure of ib: 

U.J .0 IS receinns pa»n“ C«£tn* . aiimcims- 

iwcca teacher and pupih whom Geoffrey * of his an«it«an 

chJdrcn The focus “ ^ d«» P«pJ* r^-.3 

ihifis ha attenuon to betvicea them C9/: ) 

defines the personal conuct. tb 
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Lmm„om DespUe a«en.pts w be 
natural., .c studres tend ,0 be d.- te 

controlled laboratory research Tire "’"'“P''™'' ' , o( jcicn 

aenng vnnables rnheren, rn field re«rch P^"^ tan nell 

nfie preasron Even though ue t sahd.ty- 

done, rs se.cnnfi<^-what .t often laeb m control „ makes up 

Its limitations should be appreciated 

Dalton (1967. pp 86-87) cites six shortcomings 

CO aoseness to tm.que P'™" 

formulate problems, and to generalize C j j h,ni to idcnof) 

ahty ma, a.nac. h» to ™ t 

With some inconsequential subgroup t. J ^ ^ increasing when 

very stmatton he ,s sceW « to promue help m 

he must barter to enter dte '““'tuTn ^ do1o«d * he may goe 

solving problems Cf) "here ® ^ ^ dttecied to his sifflulatt^ m'e 

associates false dues, tor thar ^„,hoot Inouang th' he 

and he may note diem down a. the red ^ ,„„dly wslh his m 

:nfh;'mJ "ft^rarelen'l to a »= 

iropotlance , j interne" 

To dns Its. must bo added '““rlSTnSmng patoms. TyptcHj 
mg process One is the lad. of slulled survey 

die ocact vvordmg »' “'^“info^ant to another m eot"e®“”^ 
is so caunous, is not the wine vanables precisely similar i 

.ntervrcvvtng no, are \”^teTords camfuUy, h= ,'ri.^ 

the good field vvotket usually eh<’^ ; Jus as he can " tb 

samf standards "vth respect “ “towbacl., no, )« 

possible with formal slaUed tescaieber „f 

Ihe difficulty of data recording TOe m ^ ccord 

and record accurately f ** t ^ „Iicn one is m a p<m ^anaal 

more than 3 few minutes du classroom, die tap y ^ 

concurrently, os S™* " “ ‘“^cher behiod. and ''' of clKUome 

conversation soon leav» ^ ^ , ,s m penm numcioiu 

that IS said Occasiona l), tappo did ‘““'jlnt uudy of 

recorders, as Le"vs ^^^.I’ .mnilislic research |'‘V , cn pairtcipanr 

occasions, but this IS bar conunued to rdy cmicuncnt 

Rican family bfe, Lew-. C based o c„hat unKi 

obscivauon data recorded »»“ “ ,„g. otcou.se, . ihe »“ 

note mkmg Anofficr 
tain plan for analyzing 
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The overall effect of these hm.tauons is to maU rcphcation diff 
attiot tends to agree rvrth Dalton and others, honeter, tvho feel that the 
ments of participant-obsenet methodology fat outweigh the taw 
Again Dalton (1967, p 87) makes his points succinctly 

(1) The researcher is not bound b) fiwid, and soroetimcs crippling, re 
search plans He can adapt and reformulate the design “ 
insignificance of data he thought important or the need tor those h 
orerlooked (b) old entnes closed or new ones that rnust he deal' 
feiends, (c) that the problem is changing, is inlerlocled with others nece 
redefining, and so forth Regardless of how ngotousl) research is planned, 
these necessmes usually anse where effort must be long and involrc 
(2) The technique enables the inquirer to avoid pointless ques o 
which often cause ridicule behind his back and m3urc the rcseatc m un 
considered wajs 

(2) Greater inumacy allows the investigator more correctly to imp 


monves v 

(4) He is also better able to get at the best informed informants as n 
needs them later m the research He has found the implicit anal>sts among 
his mformanis On the basis of their tested leads he can return— as one 
who has himself been observed and tested— to assa) any nuggets 
they have panned from the stream of action and gossip around them ^ • 
related to point CO. oot onl> does he become more able to detect data 
melevant for his problem but he is better able to reevaluate data he ongi 
nally thought Inelevant In short, he becomes increasingly able to make 
better judgments 

C5) The participant has a great advanuge in getting at covert activiiy 

IE conversational interviewing is earned out effectively by participant 
observers, valid and detailed subjective data can be obtained in content areas 
that are almost unapproachable through more orthodox, formal procedures 
The spontaneity of their utterance lends credence to their content to an exten 
that cannot be matched by the best of formal instruments 


OTHER UNOBTRUSIVE MEASURES 

Most of the checklists, ratmg devices, and narrative procedure 
desenbed m Chapter 4 on observational methodology were designed pnmar y 
as unobtrusive measures When they are m use, subjects are often unaware 
of their subject status The extent to which they are truly unobtrusive is de 
termmed by how successful observers are m remaining inconspicuous m 
their observing role and in not disclosmg to subjects the specific nature o 
data collected The degree to which they are successfully unobtrusive vanes 
from situation to situation and study to study In some instances, their pat 
Ucipant role disguises their observer idc almost completely In other mstances. 
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thev blend mto the environment tn a rather naittal manner '““I 
place also goes relaUvely unnonced In sull other 
lerved without any disdosure of this Ea« that ™ ^ 

points or without obvious data collecnon Mote vril be aid m Chapter 
about the manner in v\hich observers operate ^ hiebbghicd the 

The discussion so far in this cha^. Slldtite 

unobtrusive use of instruments d^eJoped pnm y 

research It has been emphasized smeral for 

uonnaires and conducting interviews “* ® suoDlcmcntaiy, not a sub- 

which they were designed is recommen nurcst sense, naturalisUC 

stitutc, procedure for their regular usage " , P msUtutional opera 

^ "Z^l^ting the pteture of M 

unobtrusive measures, some of ^ overlap to some extent 

though the matenal ^Jlucr hJvabity m its ovvn nght 

wtth Aat to appear tn this «=“ "• several of the cb«U.sts 

and should be tdenttfied ^ Tbe focus of that ebaptet 

mentioned in Chapter 4 arc non The focus in this chaplet, on 

ts on observauon-vvhat and they are observa- 

the other hand, u on measures themselves, vvltetn 

tional in nature , nonrcacuvc measures was produced > 

Recently, a virtual took « filled uiih highly imagmativc 

Webbetal (1966) Webb's mauen^'^^'^^,^,y 

suggesuons for gatbenng “‘^“„„„C„e data ts m *"“^>“’8 

fethaps the most Mf- „ .dent.r.<d not b) the,, names 

subjects of natutalisue ff ^“"”%cat.onal background, 
but bv classifieauons of •'■“^f^|.(.,„us airdiation, region, “d » 
social class, race, ethnic vanables ate j 

of other bssl-Sto-d 

not obvnous, once and nK themselves at some time r .line data 

Other ktnds of nonreaelive 
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Notwbscnaitonal Instruments 


scmng and contextual .nlottnatton such as the number and f f 

present or the nature oE the major ending activity at ^ 

Liar behavioral event occurs Considerable setting 
a static nature that it can be discerned, once and for all, ^ 

nme when behavioral data ate not being gathered (examples , 

of bathrooms in a building, the thickness of carpeting in an exccuU 

°®Peiaps the major thesis of Webb et al (1965) is that too -nlich s^ 
science Larch is based on a single, fallible C'ting the hm^.o« 

of quesuonnaires and interviews when used alone, Webb and his 
urge the simultaneous employment of other methods with different w 
nesses for testing the same vanables Such a multimcthod approach to n 
ralistic study strengthens the likelihood that Gndings arc not arti acts o 


measurement process 

Once a proposition has been cooGnned by t\so or mote independent meas 
urement processes, the uncertainty of us interpretation is greatl> r uce 
The most persuasive evidence comes through a tnangulauon of racawre* 
ment processes IE a proposition can survive the onslaught of a senes or xm 
perfect measures with all their inclcvant error, confidence shall be 
in It. Of course, this confidence is increased by minimizing error in m 
instrument and b> a reasonable belief in the different and divergent effects 
of the sources of error Clearly, the greater the nsk that awareness, 
response set, role evocanon, and other vanables present to valid comparisons, 
the greater the demand for mdependent, nonreacuve, and coincidental meas- 
ures (Wehb et al , pp 3, 45 ) 


The complexity of real world events makes theory tesung tenuous, even 
with the best of instruments Only liimted aspects of these events, further 
more, can be measured It is therefore proper for the investigator to test 
theory at as many pomts as possible, wherever measurement is feasible, J 
he senously wishes to discern the full nature of social events or the true 
state of affairs and, even then, he may fall somewhat short of his goal t 
IS from this vantage pomt that Webb and his colleagues begin to idenUt) 
the possibilities available for supplementing interview and questionnaire 
measurement 

If, for example, one were interested in idenufymg the most influentxa 
economic spokesmen in the United States at the present time, not only 
could peoples opinions be sought m traditional fashion, but a number o 
other means would be available as well Changes in stock market averages 
following economic forecasts that appear on the ticker tape by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, the presid^t 
of a mayor bank, the President of the United States, and other notables who 
comment occasionally on the economic state of affairs would be one means. 
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The nature ef each statement uould hate to be rated as to how good or bad 
L economy ts, the name of the person netlung the statenrent forded d 

appianngm the 'Whats News column ^ 

m Ac New York Tunes Business Sccuon, or on the ticker p 
of these data sources " “‘“"“umte a much better 

mlluent.al spohesman, but, '^ ^^„^„Yhan could be obtained b> 

information arraj for answering * ^ the question m3> 

any single method To the estent they do 

be considered ansucred uitb leasona be that no single person 

not comerge, the true state of alfausnould seem to be that no g pc 

IS ssjdcly iccogniacd as chief spokesman attennon needs to be 

In the preceding caample. as "“J "V ^Jge’^ple ssho talk loudly 
fiuen to the rcprtscntatt\cncss of J different m several w-ays 

Lugb tn theater lobbies to f has an editorial bias 

from those ssho are not so loud, th ^ ^ measurement 

that needs to be taken into „jea ,o be iccognued through 

soutee Seasonal and hapbaiard locations, people, 

adeguato sampling ,^'l“Jw®,Lstemane fashion, if unobtrusive data 
and even evuiu Aould be samp ^ populauons 



different trom tnosc or ^““-"’^^reSirTalid’data depending on h^ 
tcnstics Each generates more or ^nclions apply to unobstm 

Acy arc used and quanuficd eg r yndcrl) mg statistical assump i 

sneastoconsen.ionaldata,andguneo^^ door ofen 

cannot be jusnficd Tlte Uie only aPP”>P”%”"“ilo 

males nonparamettic staustical pr^ gm other lo 

pling IS just as iml»ttant in «“ f ^.mmlistic study is J^t as g 

demand for saentifie rigor rn “1 P“^ ", „„„ difficult task Th' 
as tviU. traditional researoh, “/P'" "'"g jengn sjstcmanc data coUecnon 
of both types of ^ olec such rosearch ptocedu-cs that 

and analysis, adequate sampling „„,„csatc 

discussed previously ,»,«? several ''^ricties of nno trusiv ^ g 

With these admomnons Under each sanety are illustTan 

presented bticSy m su sequ , , , „ fficse discussions 

. «inetaUv excluded from "bo" 

, Unobnusne, thSuy « Chap.» 4 

because It was taken P 
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bsts of data sources and nhat thej- may mdu^te Many 
hare been used m preraous research, and when this is Ae c^ 
rrrll be ated. Many ate discussed in the Webb et al 09^) “ 
rrhat greater detaiL Others hare nerer been used m publishid stuthj 
as rre larorv. All these lists, of course, ate only illusttatire of a m 
collection of potential data sources, and the reader may add his orrai. 


Use Traces 

Both accretion and erosion traces provide phj steal data 
human functioning The type, location, and quantiW of such dam m ca ^ 
the use made of \anous objects and areas, and often represent excellent^ 
ralistic studj sources. An illustrative list of indicators follovss along ^ ^ 

variables presumed to he measured, and orxasionally are accompaw )’ 

ated finding from a study m s\hich they were used 

Dust on Ubiars booVs (recenev and amount of use— Webb, 1966, p 58) 

Bent corners on bbrarj books the> hate been read— Webb, 1 » 

P 57) 

Dirt> edges to pages, anudges, undeilinmgs Cdiffeienoal reading of \anou$ 
secuons of cnqclopedu— Mostellet m Webb, 1966, p 38)® 

Glue spot on pages that base been opened after being stuck together bv a 
Mi bit of glue (pages that hate been read— Pobtz in Webb, 1966, p. ■! ) 
Pcnaled nouuons on memoranda and notes appearing in margins of letters, 
reports, and other documents (reader reacuons and attitudes— Dalton, 
1967, p 84) 

Fmgcrpruiu (that is, number appearing on special paper for casj detection) 
on adtcm&cmcnt pages (readership letel— Dubois in Webb, 1966, p 
Inscriptions on rest foo~i walls (inadcnce of erotic writings m rest rooms 
greater m men’s than m women’s rooms— Kinsey; more sexual and homo- 
sexual prcoccupancn m Uniiei States than in Phihppmes-SecluK' 
in Webb, 1966, p 42) 

\in)l ulc npLccmcnt rate in front of museum exhibits (public interest m 
exhibits— Webb, 1966, p 36) 

Noscjmnts on glass fronts of museum exhibits, age of sieivcrs estimated 
from location (cBcct newspaper feaniie articles on % isitor rate — Webb, 
1966, p 46) 

Wear «f stejn in sanous sections of buildings (amount cf human traffic— 
W’cbb, 1966, p 35) 

Broken windows xn school buildings, fumimrc scratches, wall markings 
(corununity pndc in school and student morale) 

® Abbrrvutcd reference citations, where appropriate, idcnufy senior author and 
page number 

• A Studs b} MostcUcr cued m Webb et al , 1966, p. 33 
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Scacches and needed tench np tpota on cant Cpnde »> ™t»»>«tJ= 

Slitt canoes ncedtns pa.clnns ate camp.ns mp Ccare and ,e„»ns,U,., 
of campers m equipment management) VVrUi 1966 

Floor areaVm archeological site (populanon siz^Namll m Webb, 1966. 

Lennon of Grecian urns the pnmary shipping ^d^-MiGIcl 

acts Cnse and fall economicalK of areas m uhich Greece traded Mcl-ic 

siu'tt't,™ Che,gh.K of end, o.he, 

Sod on shoes, blood on clolh.ng msen.c ‘ y ,554 *335 

pace .nd.ca.op used » 

Trash 3nal>-sis tom up Icttcre Ch' women tenanp C.cla.ionship 

nancial font Hashing), inonlhK pensd famount of Jtudnng 

wai treasonable demands), cmp.. hqnot bo.d« 

—Webb, 1966. p 41) ^mowen-Webb, 1966. p 42) 

Lmct CcJccmcness of ani.lilter „ff ,he grass signs) 

SrtnrS.n 

uSS'l.q°uormtoL'&l»hobcmnmm^^^^^^ 

In.cntoty of store producu in stock t,io 

a measure of emplosec hooest,) (piiccncJ sociopoliucal 

Pol, ..cal leanings of ncuspapc.s “J" 1 IsITp «) 

oiienlanon of mp "'“’SWp'-PXV,’ washed, tons 
ProncrlJ care csidences frequency of cam bang 

sssep. (importance of proper.) “Xj,., „ .ela.ed .0 s.uden. aHlocnce 
Cam .n school parking lo.s (age, si'le. »»"'*■ “ 

or paienlol pennissiieness) Jjia lot os ”“S by 

Local iaasiickem on cam compamd.oc»r»^ „i.oo,ers-Wcbb, 1966, 

Human (economic mara of shopping 

pp 39-40) , female eompansoos-ScclimsI 

Locked seisus unlocked cais Cm 

Webb, 1966, p 40) ^^^^es (popubn'f r"*”" 

Radio slalions “393 

and slanons-Wcbb, 196 ' ^ „ f„, Jeaifi) 

Sbelclal analjsis and auiops) Cnasoos 


Prod, .CIS ond Des''“ ,|,e areheJo- 
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wovide equally promising data sources, especially in cultures that 
highly developed technology To determine whether Floridians trav 
than people of other states, for example, one might count cats 
license plates appearing at vanous out-of-statc Nations 

The automobile, with its wide assortment of makes and styk , p 
all kinds of clues to the behavior patterns of its users What differ 
reffected, for example, between Amencan and Germart personality p 
in tlie substantial model alterations of Chevrolet and Ford from > 
year compared to the unchanging Volkswagen and Mercedes Benz 
the increasing numbers of campers and tent trailers on the hig v'^ys ^ - 

reflection of people’s back to nature longings as city and subui la crow 
Are not the increasing numbers of do*it yourself items displayed in 
department stores related to increased specialization in ones rea vt^a ^ ^ 
diminishing numbers of unskilled laborers to be hired, and a host ° ° ^ 
cultural trends'? Similarly, the air condmoner, television set, tape deck, e ecr 
tnc can opener, refrigerated truck, TV dinner, hell bottom ttou^rs, ^ 
millions of other modem products— each is but a manifestation or cu tura 
trends and human functioning ^ 

Observation and listing of the products one owns and uses has long , 
major means for one neighbor to judge another As social cntics Pac 
C1959), Riesman (1950), and Whyte (W H Whyte, Jr , 1956), among 
many others, have pointed out, the artifacts one displays are also the synt 
bols determining ones status in this highly technical society, where ones jo 
performance and other traditional status entena are no longer readily is 
ccmible in ones community The number of similar make automobi cs, 
similar looking houses and jards, and commonalities in many other matena 
Items rcadil) discernible to the casual observer have themselves been us 
to support the thesis that this is an ‘other directed culture 

Several attempts have been made to construct indices based on materia 
surveys One of the early indices of social status was derived from the assigij 
incnt of points to a long list of articles the researcher might see in ones 
living quarters A bookcase in the living room counted so many points 
whereas an alarm clock subtracted points from the total (Chapm, 1947) 
Obviously, materials indices of this type have numerous drawbacks, espe* 
cially a localized and temporary validity The anthropologist knows that 
living space and condiuons arc not the most fundamental qualities of family 
status or social relationships 

Despite their limitations, cultural products remain a viable data source 
for the study of human behavior Their durability is an especially notewortl^ 
feature from a research standpoint They can be easily observed, inspcctc , 
measured, assorted, and counted, all of which are most commendable quah 
tics m tins context 
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Documents 

Also commtndnble for their conieoieoct as stud) 
documents, both publtc and pnvote Ltuters and all t,^ rf 7X1““ 
have long served L htstonographrr ttcll as pnntart ''‘X' “ “Xr 

Tbe^iel^cn esp^allv 

retn— 

sometimes become available to rcsearc ere an py]],n 

of the persons subjeettve hfe Pnmanl, Xral t^rcvievv of 

and Freud (1961) able to formulate thett {.jj) „a,„el). 

the personality of a man Freud had "7!7e revicvi of die use of personal 
Woodrow Wilson Perhaps the mmt «»nP“f ^ , „,ii „sdnl (All 

documents tn psychological research is a bit dated, but 

port, 1942) documents Jo ha'® senous 

Of course, as with other data ^ ],is cnin)uc oE Tliomas 

limitauons Blumer ( 1939 ) idmti ics - /\mcr«a Cl9'8) He 

and Znamcckis The PoUsh Peasant to easy statis 

points out that personal ■*'*=“ "‘Xcontain considerable dcccputc or^f 
tical treatment, that they are liUly weighted b) passing fooils. 

deceptive matenal, and that they am often 77 ^ 8 jo 

Pubhc documents are of cours^ much mom mrm^ 
not seem to be as widely used as ‘'’Xif measurement bools to unobimave 
opinion, reflects mere lael of ““r .X^stnimcnts more iban it impl.m 
nleasnres and a dependence ml s>m“la'X“ i,.„„al.ons 

mherutt weaknesses tn the Ju'Xb Simuon. as wuh a"? mstnimcnt 
must be recognized for propm t production need to be esamm 

In particular, details about thett onpn ^p _ 
order to determine what they r^ ^ \Vbo prep’”^ 

wnh respect to thetr purported womge^ genen Iv tav 

nurooses what data sources did they o These are all wnpo 

dtd^' aecompltsh the task of ^ „h.eh pmrular dicumcats 

tant questions to ask in determining 

miglu bo useful m a given mv^gn““ ,t„uP,„dr of P®”*''” 

The following nbbimoaied l.« „ documenury a ) 

will serve perhaps to tllnsrrale ID ,|,p„u.e Data 

Suremenu el .<«-». » p.«u 
Congressional Record |j, usucs ^ 

MailkcmiKO h-ocabolary 

Readers’ Digest uwp: 
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Source 

Society section of metropolitan 
newspaper 

Telephone directones 

Salaries of teachers or government 
eraplojees 

Government agency records Clahor, 
commerce, agncvilmrc dcpis) 
Judicial records 

Moody s Hnndljook 
WIio s Who m America 

Associated Press releases (available 
in complete form at the National 
Press Club, etc ) 

Children s boohs on sale 

Movie announcements in newspa 
pers 

Want ads 

Federal and state laws 
Tax records 

Obituary columns 

Picture displays on front of movie 
houses 

Mail order catalogs 

Propert) transfer hstings 
Legislative roll calls 

Published speeches 
Newspaper headlines 
City budgets 

Change of address forms in post 
ofdce 


NoiiobscnatiOJifll hiitrwnents 

lllustrntnc Data 
Upi>cf middle and lower upper 
dass activities 

Conimunii> ethnic group member 
ship 

Community support 
Living trends 

Uniformitv in sentencing aniisoaal 
behavior 

Corporate financial structure 
Nature of cued accomplishments of 
successful men 

Details of news events of various 
sons 

Qualities of models (heroes and 
heroines) 

Changing taboos and enticements 

Emplo)cr inducements 
OfTiciai sooetal restrictions 
Regional differences in patterns of 
hvmg 

Chanty preferences 

Changing taboos and enticements 

Apparel vogues, merchandise as re 
flection of hvmg patterns 
Commercial activity of individuals 
Actions tahen by individual legis 
lators 

Pohbcal, social, economic attitudes 
Press bias 

Perceived value or extent of sup- 
port of vanous activities 
Mobility data 


Each of the items should suggest additional speafic documents for 
concrete purposes In spite of the cautions that have already been mentione 
and need to be considered carefully as decisions are made with regard to 
documentary source matenal, the naturalistic researcher ought to be able to 
find numerous promising sources Cor most any study in this increasingly 
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bun^aucanc, record kep.ng col.urc Tie more cdoca.cd £p e bc»m=, 
dre more documents they p.odocc and dre gerare, t/Z 

menmry anal)s,s In receo. years for example 1“'''," 'P'’ ™,“ 
able to rnalre tellmg rndtcmcnts abont Ac auto 
emmen t agenccs from scrutmramg tbetr aetumes clotel, mrh bean 
pendency on public documents for his data sources 

Jloiiiiiie Records 

A special lend of deenmeo. bPP“''"8J- 
smunonal headquarters bbrary re etence Those 

agenaes are the rout.ne records dm are ^'P' „„ releases 

open to the public via bbtarv tcfetcnce room go joenbed m the 

county contthouscs and odtet data ate aead 

prcccdmg section An amazing arrat p agencies, and numcn 

Le about corporauons assooauons seb^^^j^ 

ous other institutions from j -Auction data sales and earn 

Aistreets, =nc,clop«I,as, etc ^ven-on tiul .0 an 

mgs number of personnel «mp reference uorlj and arc inmicdi 

analysis of mstuutions apfKiar m s an^ d 

atclyatadabletoanytKeatdern ,8 , j|„„,|o„s boncicr, cspi> 

For any land of m depth study of .s usually quite 

daily of behatioral I"”"""’ , „f poicninllv useful mfonnaiion 
bmited Instead, honeter a large tf die teseatebet can only 

IS available m the foira of , ecncnll) open to public mspee 

gam access to it While such ..^niunonal decision matag 

non they ate regularly used crested in inm 

and therefoic are not «’“’P'^'?> „f touunc tccoids appears bclost 

uonal analysis An illusnatnc list „cc,„cl 


Knid of RocorJ 
Absentee and laidmess 

L.S. of unsolccd eomP'^f-X 

menJanons .boo. tanous sales- 


Mriymenhsmien. and 
l4' mcnasc and pomonon hsts 


\y»k habiis or monianon 
CuJtonicr reaction 

M«aleuid‘“'‘f 


Number if P«>P>« 
Production 


PcnmeJ-alucof."J.-ad"'‘““ 

M^rTZastman. 

: popple one ^ ,„a.r.d„al. dcpu.l 

c„J.lhccoo.rul&“>« ,„n»..ic 
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No»obscrifltio»‘jl IjisinoiieMts 


knjii of J^ecord 
Sales contest records 

Sales slips, at Delegates Lounge 
bar m UN 

Peanut sales at ball games 


Variable Bang Measured 


Selling c!rccliicn<.ss, cliccmcncss of 
incentive plans 

Tensions indicator (VVclib, 1966, 


P 89) r 

Excilomcnt indicator (greater alter 
than before seventh inning— 


Sales level of consumer goods 

Air trip insurance figures 

Sales of layettes by colors (blue or 
pink) 

Sale price of autographs 
Soap usage rate Outface level m 
liquid containers, amount of 
water displaced by bat of soap) 
Admission rate m ps>chiatnc hospi 
tals 

Club membership list 

‘Committee reports 
‘Board minutes 

‘Actuanal records birth, bapusmal, 
death records, marnage licenses 

Cemetery documents, bunal lot 
records 


Webb, 1966. p 92) 

Effccmencss of displa> locauon, ad 
vcrtisemcnt, or style of packaging 
Public concern pre and post air 
crashes 

Sex preference m different social 
classes 

Populanty indicator 
Value of cleanliness to personnel 
(Webh, 1966, p 89) 

General overall anxiety m culture 

Indicator of segment of society n' 
solved 

Insntuuonal modification attempts 
Official institutional policies 
Comparauve demographic data (oc- 
cupation, religion, time of day, 
cause of death, etc ) 

Family membership 


‘ ^lay or may not be open to public inspection 


As pointed out earlier and stressed extensively by Webb et al (1966), 
claim IS made for utilizing routine records as pnmary or sole indicators 
human functioning rather, they are used as nonreacUve and mote su 
measures, perhaps, than the direct observational interview data that constitute 
the principal means of conducting naturalistic studies In each instance, t 
thermorc, investigators need to determine how accurately the records they 
plan to use were constructed ong^nally The same measurement standar 
for reliability and validity ate as applicable to routine records as to tests an 
other data-gatheiing instruments IMany pnvate and institutional records may 
be a valid means of assessing vanous human factors, but the quality of su 
records vanes considerably from institution to insutution or place to 
A human factor analysis can be only as good as the ongmal data on wu* 
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It IS based The would be mtcstigalor shouU m each instance dclctmmc die 
soundness of his original data so that he can goicrn his design and intit 
prctations accordingly 

Indices 

Kerhnser (1964, p 616) points out that the lerni mdex has too 
meanmgs it an'Lex is o'; 

for a lefs observable phenomenon It w a measurable ini^ of ome p 
ticulat charaetensuc Thus, the score ^r o/reir.n 

sidered an indcv of how much someone Ijionv, ot IBe n 
a house may be one index of the owners 1 ,^^ ,5 a number that 

In a second and probably more use u ^ ^ ogscnaimns 

combines mo ot more numbcis Often i P ^ indices. Quite often, 

In this sense, all asetages and , combination of d.fcent 

indices are composites of dilletcnt measutes 

variables is in tlicir convvision of mv 

The importaneo of indices of this c^i^nsons of phenomena They 

data into a form for “'“*^”8, "’“"c'"® Sita obtained under dilfcring 
simplify data and provide a basis for mtomg oa 

circumslanees or with diprent o j , „uos and proportions 

Generally, they tale the form of quolic^^u^^^^s. 

Percentages represent a common * deciding which variables need 

Selecting or deriving ™ „bscivations can be compared If, for 

to be taken into acenunt before f^„„g patlcms in various mwns. 
example, one wishes to eomptc j J,c preceding )ear as 

one rlnght select die ^ tTany. however, unless ir was aim 

major mdex vanable It would combinalion of these iw 

related to the dcnsiiy of ■'o'lie ‘n r^ ^ meanmgful mdete 

vanaWes inro a ratio or P™1»«“>” "‘^ X.neot of each vanable be dele. 

™d“ phjsLtierfoOTance '«ch youngvrer^ on ^h 

Jt VNtlS also nacs>JO much of the %anaiwn m t c act 

performance differences, m 
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of self-esdmate scores was accounted for by the difficulty of 


,dmate scores was accountea tor oy -j 

instance, less than 4 percent of the ^ to be 


ludgmcnt," and so the accuracy of scifesdmate score 

at least cnidclyindicanie of self Vnoivledge ,1 r„™ Usu 

Obviously, unobttusne data are seldom useful m their ongi 
all), they must he converted into tauos, percentages, or some oth 
that provides a sound basis for comparison „„,v,rtunitv 

This conversion often takes into account appropnate ume and PP° , 
vanables The numbers of counselors in high schools are almost mca g 
statistics, for example, unless the) are related to some relevant 
such as size of student populadon Then a simple ratio of , 

permits companson of one high school with another in terns o t c 
of guidance that students might reasonably expect Another relevant 
in this patdculat index would be the amount of interviewing time 
counselor could allow from the total complex of his other dudes i f 


nominal counselors have only pattdme guidance assignments and must com 


bmc tbcm with extensue teaching clcncal, and administrative dun 
sound 'guidance availability” index could not be constructed without c ^ 
mining the proportion of time that counselors devote to actual gui atic 
roles and without converting raw numbers of persons into full nme cquiv 


alcnts 


This number of fulltime guidance equivalents m each school can 
referred to as the subject variable and the number of students as the 
variable The subject variable is that with which the analysis is mam v 
concerned whereas the base vanablc is that which needs to be related to it 
Haustr and his asstjciaics iHusirate this point by suggesting that, in 
of population concentration, the subject vanablc would be the number 


persons in an area, and the base vanablc would be the size of 


jx.isutis in an mca, uiiu uic uosc vaiiauic ci44^ i 

(Hauser ct al , 1956, p 4) In a rauo index the Former is likely to be plac 
m the numerator and the latter in the denominator 

Quite often, indices also have to be corrected for seasonal variations 
other biasing factors before they arc useful as change or difference measures. 
In comparing the crowd appeal of vanous museum exhibits, for examp 
Webb et al (1966^ sugge*st that physical trace indices need to take into 
account the variations m size of crowds and in location of exhibits in relation 
to building entrances Certain exhibits have a head start because of ihcir 
location When large crowds prevail, there is less likelihood than when sma 
crowds jnevad that distant exhibits from entrances will have as high a 
portion of the total visitors seeing them because of the congestion Simdar v, 
because of the tendenev for people to turn right after cnienng the building 
a semevshat higher rate of visitation will prevail for exhibits to the right than 
iliosc equally distant to ilie left, even when corresponding exhibits lia'*^ 
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similar appeal Erosion £ or accretion A amounts such as the number of 
replacement tUes m front of iiaiticulat ejiibits uould usuallv represent the 
numerator, and time T uould be the denonunatot in such an injea but 
taiious fractions should also be used m correct for le^non L croud t, 
weather W, season S, and other mnuential tariabics The index might look 
as follows 

E (Of A) 

^ ECU'S 

Values for the cotrectional variables ate bleli to hate been ^ 

previous observauons in the CE or /1)/T of all exhibits under tarjing eon 

"Talir^astAniencanmtoUauen^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
cut back m 1969, the Amertean 

readilv agreed upon index Troop w« hwher or net some soldiers ^^■crc 
sulBaent, as makv people uete “"f""" '/'*"b'„T,7aced by mhen 
merely completing their tours o “ cutbacU m support rather than 
Likcuaso, the type of duty uas “ Widcspicad acceptance of 
fiont line peisonnel meant 9“'“ ' undoubtcdl) hate lesaned 

an tndex of Ametican contmvcisy and made cleat the admin 

the confusion that sunounded this con 

istrautc options , ^jelcm that has demanded 

Another recent example of a ""“P' goreroment officials has 

almost continuous decision Mlmg I dcscgrignlmn m 

been school desegregation Obvaous mto oj^m „f g, I 

eanous institutions hate been »i ) ^ . j „ and cannot be applied 

,n each school ,ct these d^X'tmptauy ^ *.s issue and ihc need for 
equitably tn many situauens Th' “ ^ „dtnan neux telcaus such 
several kmds of mdicatots ucrc apptent 
as that belohv 

SIZE UP BV HbW 

. C. „ iikW oflloaU remain cm 

of 

lidenl that this scb“l>“' j„„ ,ho pietoic 
dewgregation the S»“"- „ .g. s„„,h uc m 

. last icit 20 per cent of ,ca. thm exr«t ■>“.!) « 1" 

mom than half ul.ue m emo«»^' 
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ccn, And .h. docs no. coun. *ousa.jds of Nc,socs .n 

been dcsesret’aied to the extent that ihc> contain some white pupils 

• OE all the school districts m 17 Southern and Border States, per « 

arealread) m compliance with the hw The remammg 1 1 ' 

dismcts m which Negroes outnumber wlutcs-and white rcsistan 
attending predominantly black schools is strong 

• About 150 districts still ha\e no desegregation whauncr, ll5 di 
are cut off from federal aid, and others arc faang lavssuits 


The battle to desegregate— or integrate— Amenca s schools is far rom 
ended And racial stnfc continues Americans arc finding that it is not a 
simple job to iwhce race relations from Washington, and that cm ng ^ 
laws do not neccssanl) bnng cnil peace 

CUS iVcu s & Wor/d Report, Oct 6, 1969; 


IE the purpose of school desegregation is to pros ide equal ctiucationa op* 
portunit) for black and white children throughout the nation, the tas is 
complicated by shaipK different residential housing patterns and unequa 
tax resources, to mention onl) two pertinent factors affecting progress 
this goal, which school ofHaals can do little about Manv indices have been 
utilized to show the degree of mequalin pupil teacher ratios expenditures 
per pupil newness and extent of buddings, equipment, and curricular wa 
terials, educauonal and experience level of teachers No doubt, rit 
decisions to cut off federal aid to particular school districts have been ma c 
only after exammatioa of several indices covering various dimensions an 
situauonal factors 

/\noiher common function of indices is m thcori verification Hvpo^^^ 
tied spcciGcalU to unobtrusive data can be generated from many behanora 
theories Webb et al C1966; found several such examples m their hterature 
search As a test that bo) babies were preferred more than girl babies, 
Winston (cited m Webb, 1966, p a7) studied birth records and found, as 
he predicted, tliai tlie male to female ratio the last child bom in families csti 
mated to be complete was greater than the ratio foe all children in these same 
families Middleton (cited in Webb, 1966, p 58) uulizcd the size of fanu 
lies presented in magazine fiction as a fcrtilitv value index of a particular 
pen^ of time He compared data From this index with actual fcrtilitv lev s 
obtained from birth records The incidence of premarital sex relationsh^* 
in different socilucs was determined b) Christensen (cited m Webb, 196^ 
p a9) from the interval between mamage dates appearing on licenses an 
birth dates for first child appearing on birth certificates lanni (cited in \\ , 

1966, p 82) constructed a mobihty index from citv dirertorv mformauon, 
and Dollard and Mowrer (cited m Webb, 1966, p 104) developed a measum 
of tension called the Discomfort Relief Quouent, which can be dcnvc 
from written documents Each of the preceding examples shows the uuhz^ 
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uon of .hcon to dcntc tixctfic h,poth.s.«d rdtmonsh.ps omoog vanous 
kinds of nonrcaclttc data Indices dcscloi«>J dnnng ^ 

protide the data fo, testing hipolhcses and snppottmg o, refuting theory 

ui.,,.,. ~ 

•-t: ‘ 

less measurable PrcMOii-; tescarc as nrcdictcJ The correspondence 

bciuccn these t\to vanibUs prcihcior an P jctcrmincd before tlie 

bemeen past research and presumed trait in naturalistic 

pn,dictor tunable is used as an index f,„,„ .he 

studs Thousands iif presumed ttait in i pp, Scant cotielation 

results of prctious iniostigalions in , , . . ]^en found to correlate 
ttats found rot example famtlt feed m tanous stud.es of 

signintnntly tt.th neurosis index to be used in nam 

comniunity mental health A tcsulltng na.utalisuc le- 

raltsttc studtes ttould bt itself of each tudieator so 

seareher should tbe.efore a„a telLmg only the mot. pottetful 

dented, b) stuJtmg pret.ous independent of each 

mdteatots. and then using of .he same ptesumed 

other Again the tmpottance of muluple mca 

trait is stressed , j|ea,o,s are die apptopnate ones to 

Mod. aigumcn. exists otet "I"'" ■™ anything tt.dt stausties is 

use Tlic notion that an “”„f"|a, indicators In dctetm.n.ng 

often demonstrated mctdy by f ' „„ld find dorens of tdetant 

.ho smte of the economy, for Commerce departments 

indices pubhslicd rouuncly by the producuon. and uhol^ 

such as money supply business bv tbe Nixon admmistraUon 

sale prices 'tet the Ncuspapcrs and ncus mag 

to curb mllauon has always and cditonals debaung 

hate been at the nxits of mm namdy g 

presumably only $1 ^ 1'^“,“", ”12 the Lev sup- 

n.rrLtt^the^^^^^^ 

lu: r ror the sam. 
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If o-onomic statistics ate confusing, social inilicators 
uildciing Despite the fact that some 19,000 [leople in Washington uck 
only on statistics, detcmiining how much money is spent b\ various ag 
for what purposes, seldom arc the results of expenditures reported Accep 
indicators covering the state of mental health, the extent of social mo i y 
of various ethnic and racial groui)S, or even the amount of water an ai 
pollution m various areas have not vet been delineated suflicicnllv to 
adequate appraisal of social trends Legislation is underway to correct 
omission and establish the governmental machmet) for producing a socia 
report rouUnely, ]ust as the Counal of Economic Advisers publishes aji 
economic rejxirt A preliminary government document C^I S Dcpartmcn 
of Health. Educauon. and Welfare, 1969) has ahead) appeared, wH'^n 
shows the t)pcs of indicators that arc under consideration Tor example,^ 
index of frec-ofbed disabilitv da)s per jicrson per )ear is constructed as 
one measure of the state of public healtli, ccttaml) an improvement over t c 
crude hfe*cxpcctancy measure traditionally used , 

In selecting or devising indices for naturalistic study, the investigator mig ^ 
do well to follow the suggestions below 

1 For each of the inrwblcs being considered, defennine the (iieorcticol TcU 
vance to the primury behaviors and traits under investigation Select tit 
that arc most consistent wuh the underlying rationale of the propose 
stud) 

2 Utilize the several vidtccs often hcarmg on different outcomes Nature is 
tic research is often focused on several primary variables, and so a vvi 
assortment of indices can be expected *Thcrc are usually many outcomes 
important to the decision maker, and a muludimensional criterion is pr^ 
ferred to a single one CCronbach, 1969) 

3 Reconsider the validity of the raw ilata underlying each variable Indices 
often possess an aura of sacntific precision that is not justified by t c 
measurements on which they are based Tlve Gounnan Report, for exam 
pie, includes rating of 100 to 130 factors on well over 1000 colleges^ 
ranging in size and function from tiny colleges to New York Univexsit'’ 
Quality of instruction is one of the factors included in this gigantic evaloa 
tion effort ;\nyone in higher education knows how difficult it is to obtain 
objective measures of msirucUonal quality, even within a single schw* 
The impression created by Professor Gourman’s svstcmatic format is ti^ 
such measures really hav e been taken of each of the schools included 
careful reading of the short desenpuon presented of procedures follov'*^ 
in obtaining the ratings suggests instead that the major factor determining 
the qualit) of instruction rating was the percentage of faculty who ha 
been teaching for at least a decade subsequent to receiving their doe* 



Other UmhslTuuie Mcditires 


, orates Sod, a cnter.on ,s debatable ». sa, the leas, cen as one ot mtnv 
Iteatots but as the pnmar, one utthacd hetausc ts oaJ.K ob.a,n,hk 

“SlltZ:™ ie «„ data oW. tothres - 

be msnccted for possible sisttotattc btas Safe eisadet liilph MJet 

job openings to the.r colleagues tn order to increase 1 

rates among people lhe> intcriicte , , nidiees In hon nianj 

Ghcclt the e»V"col eerdetee Sndtngs’ What 

stud.es hate tl.ev been used and ' „,,h fac,uts> 

populations wire <amplc(]i- Ho« ^ amona cnicnon factors? Onl) 
?lol htgh IS Utc degree of f 2 "^;fj:rca VmJ.ccs be chosen and 
from a careful analysis of Iwcleg . j 35 i,ccn rci»rtcii between 

.ntetpreted n.sel) Eien '“'I’ 

famtl) densil) ind ncutotas f»' „„'|,c same ncutons ■calc 
for the high-dcnsil) and lovt-dc c,,,.ccn these groups and shots 

nould l4h'.#t conudeahh metlap ^tecn^th^^ ^g P 

that, even in the former gn> p 

neurone i Jucel ictfonnonee meesures As Sttett 

; SeleelorJe.ele,..«d.eesl.ero.le« ^«l „.anu 

C1963) points out imnagcmcnts j direct late 

fictuttng costs bv “IH’l)'"S;-““^ta.e1a deal nhen Act nec no. 
b) utilizing general ““'J pe,rotntancc dita 

demed from accurate product. , tt.th other 

Insummarj.uuobmisnctneasotcsshodJ , ho g, cater the 

misr.u ^.rovide ». end othc’ sauahlcs P-- 

ruk ihnt warcncss, acn,and fot mdcpciiJcnt, non 

lo valid comiwnsons, the gr p 45) 

and comadcntal measures CWcbb ' J „„„,cacl.te ^ 
Tmdtnoual mstruincnts as „o~..unna.as and 

crallv useful m naturalistic s , ™. of the data prtxluccd bj . 

rrr:::;™.----- - 

IS mandt-d 
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insetted into institutional operation less conspicuousls and in a more casual 
manner to see how responses dilTer under such conditions In such applications 
or experiments, there is need to tailor each instrument to fit casually into 
the naturalistic setting Excuses for giving tests must be manufactured so 
tliat research devices seem less hkc tests Questionnaires, too, must be accom 
panicd bi plausible reasons for ibcir completion Interviewing should mean 
little more than casual conicrsation in the minds of intcnieuees 

Although obsened data remain the primarv media of naturalistic studi, 
each of the other procedures coiercd in this chapter has a substantial place 
also Webbs thesis is a fully acceptable premise on which to formulate 
imesugatue planning— that is, that while single measures can usually be 
attacked sc\crelv for thcit weaknesses, a collection of independent tests of 
hypotheses has scientific validity and supports sound investigative procedure 
eWebb ct al , 1966, pp 49-50) It can be added here that such a collection 
becomes even more authoritative when a variety of data gathering procedures 
IS utilized 



CHAPTER 6 I 

Four Naturalistic 
Cases 


of Mturalistic icscarcli havi- 
E>cn *“8l' bncFgI.nipc.rf »» J-*" 

already been prewnlcd ihe nenJ" j]„„„ ,hc oierjll dcygii o 

so far and Mill, fen eacep"”* " iibucs Tl.e subnirfocnt d.rre 

slud.es or the full scop of jTil... ditacncy 

chapters therefore ,n eons.dcrable depth to shoo 

In this chapter seietal cases arc p Jau coIIku in to Undnig 

the research cjcle from P™*’’"" hL vfrU ho fo''“"“' h' 

The study of a pupil by one of mstitunons ■'""“8 ^ 

children s re'Creational groups, j ^ largcoealc mass 

pracuees as it “”J"SO« tpn^“™ be onip'ojcd ^ 

stration nelatieelv "‘'fhTll.SSio^ a. an elenicnuiri heel 

cases selected m order to keep the d^ ^ gy consulung sundard 

ousl), mote complex technieiucs mat 

research dewgn rcfcr^occ"! ^15 
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Whereas conrparauve stud.cs call ““ 

often many, entiUes of the same genera ype, ^(.quijes gathering an 

centrated in one enfty at a time A smgle ^ Sfan .niv.dual 

extensive amount o£ information on an enuty C usuallv at 

ora: o,gan.rat.on) Many vanables - .n 

several ^mts m time Data are mtegrated and P act.cal 

social ndtare stork, for the purpose of achieving »“^”'"’iJ,,„oral 
recommendations for improvement of the entity Increasing y, 
simnTis being directed toward the solution of social problems, and ^ 
studies provide an excellent means for m-depth analysis of sue P'° j 

A particular research effort, of course, may consist of a eollecBo 
individual case studies in which similar fe com 

same vanables included on each enUty It is then ,g.o. 

monalilies across a number of cases and to determine the ^ 

svnerasy of each individual case Determination of the 
enuty under study with other enoncs of the same type is acc V 
pnmanly by utilmng norm related indices, such as „„ 

possible in its measurement and descnption Due to the ideog p , 
of cases, within enuty comparisons are typically made betv^en data 
at different pomts in time or between different vanables The absentee 
for example, of two departments of a factory might well be compaica 
As a special type of field study, the case study has certain ^^wntag^ 
over laboratory research, pnmanly CO greater applicability or n g 
existing implementation condiuons and CO greater depth and 
prehensive analysis Whereas the practiuoner often disclaims the apph^aOi J 
of nomethctic research findings, proclaiming instead certain precluding 
turcs of his particular situation, it is much less easy to ignore data coming ^ 
case matcnal from his own institution With regard to the second a vantag^^ 
It IS readily apparent that individual behavior and institutional operation ^ 
multifaceted both in their root causes and in their external 
Seldom arc single variables important enough hy themselves 
sufficient answers to field study tjuesuons Quite the contrar)- t 
individual person and his institutions arc highly complex, and multivana 
research is almost alwavs essential Case studies represent, perhaps, the mo^ 
extreme form of multivariable research Typically, a wide array of data a 
gathered and s)nthesi2ed before their completion 

Case studies are increasingly popular for two other reasons They faci i 
an economical development of treatments or programs, and they provi 
supab insirucUonal matcnal As treatments and programs are tried out o 
one individual after another, continuing assessment and revision is » / 

with the result that treatments and programs can be improved considcra 
pnor to being given a full-scale, experimental evaluation Case studies o 
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make excellent msmcuonal matenal. funhemeje by prMMg stujents 
«,th teal life simulation assignments that leqmte the k.njs of J 

ttould have to make undet actual 

ees, for example can play the executive mle with 'natenals mill g 
matketmg or other types of decisions on the basis of “ 

actual eorpetanon Psychologist tta,„e« sunilatly “"J'; „ho 

mental patTcnts and compare their judgments vvath those of persons 

actually have handled tlie same ca^ r.-U audios m ccncral 

The disadvantages of imptecise Cost, lime, and 

Measurement of many variables is y ‘ ^ pf particular cntiues 

personnel demands are often prohibitive ^ extuisivc ease studies of 

L difficult to aseertain without making ,, j,,, to 

other entities Their most serious wca ,„^necs m hindsight fashion 

character Much of their data inte^re • empirical study and 

tathet than being denied first jjagned^foi that purpose 

then being put to test in a conttolled expeiiment n g 

CKitluiger, 1964 p 390) needs ntcessanlj outvvcigli the 

None of tliese potential conducted Highvjulliiy 

strengths cited earlier, if J*' mdependent obscncts and coders, 

case studies arc made jiossiblc by u 1 1 g generally bv preplanning 

by selecting matcnals and eients tan ^ ex post facto quality if 
tcscaich piocedures carefully ^eimming pnoi to obveivalinn 

studies can be mimmucd considcia j gnncular hypotheses 'VIiilc 

ivhat data need to be observed m ^ ‘.esung It is also powblc in 

the field expenment clea.Iy X „^^,ed late, m this rliaptet p.m 

field study In the moraiotium ‘'“'*>'“j,eomingevvnl was povsihle, although 
plannmg for hvpolhesis iNevcithelcss, much of he 

m this instance some nuscalculalioos vv preplanning of what 

ex post facto character was chmmalcd y 
exactly w ould be obscrv ed 


the CikSE or AN INDIVIDUAL 

u, tn undertaken hv numci 

The study of biograP^- 



rd «“h™nal,sts° Incrvasingly, of individual behavior, 

ipcrant-conditioning prinopl" ^ j test Umr J 

iVd ire militing singl«uhject faJists abound m care .cp>« 

Ptofcwsional 1™™“'' T r'Ltran 
ndividnals being treated tot so« ^ „n.ladjuan«n.s 

naladaplnc belianor Enure boo «T“ 
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ucatmcn. c£ ,nd.v.duals Cexamples Mel a Cause. Undner, 1944. 

Dibs, /\xlme, 1964) i j „j are not lust as the 

No, all these bocU are sc,cunBciepom kd^‘|.™ y^_^^ 

biographer often chooses his data to fit h J important 

onginate as much in the mind of the analyst as in t e e 

Clinical judgment is ccttainly as much an as 

mnhcability of treatment processes is evidenced by the shift 

one therapist to another It is unfonunate that taped 

scripts ate not used mote often for research purposes rather than solely 

clinical craluation ..nlized bs 

In spite of these shortcomings. scienuBc procedures “““f ’ 

clinicians, occasionally to a point of achieving high ngor > ^ 

tor e-sample, Rogers and Dymond C1954) conducted a senes of JJ=U 
designed studies on the cltecmencss of chcnt-centeied therapy ‘ 
raents uete made of patient status, both for control and tr^ment subjats, 
at four stages CO during the iniual request for help, C2) folloiving a 
penod before the beginning of therapy, C3) at the end of therapy. 

(4) m a post therapy followup scscral weeks later Measuring 
included Q-soris and projcctwc tests designed espccialK for 

assessment Comparatwc data were also obtained on other therapy ptogr » 

which produced such findings as the experience of the therapist ^ , 

influential than his orientation CAdlcnan, Freudian, etc.) Some o g 
students CRaim), 19-18. Bugcntal, 1952) developed objeeme V 

terns and classified client statements made during therapy scssioiw 
analvsis led uncijuwocally to the conclusion that (.at least for * ^ ^ ^ 
studied in this manner) significant increases in positive self referent remar 
and coTiL'sponding decreases m seU-dcrogaiion occurred as therapy pt 
gre-ssed Other changes occurred as well 

More recently, bcliavior modification specialists have utilized 
ctindiimmng principles to replace maladaptive behavioral patterns with 
uhulewjmc ones- The majomv of space in such jxriodicals as the /ounw 
A] jbeJ [>el uiJory\rnI)jiiisdc\ottd loihcir reports 

Tlic ftKUi (jf sucli specialists «s on one person or group at a time i^^^ 
it.r»(iiiul objtxtivcs arc siatenl opcratmnally , so that the desirable behavior i^ 
cicarlv defined and itcatmcni success can be re-adily recognized when >t i 
achieved- Sexi nd, entry behavior is carefully measured, usually in the orm 
« f a frcr^ecncy count of desirable and undesirable behavior This base m 
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measurement ts used as the companson point for judging the amount oE 
chance oa:umng as ueatment is impltmentcd Armallv 

Thld. cITccufc rcinforccrs arc selected and tried -yVl’S 4 w m 
do produce behavioral change m the person extnnsic sjmbols, 

their responsrveness to land nnrds, "Tf 'Td ou?nh.ci; 

candy, and other potential Gatering behaiioral data as 

ones Mork most cEEcctnely mth each clirmt “ frequencies 

difEetent potcnual tcmforcers are rested and eialuate 

Cto the rcinfotcers) nith baseline tales permit P 

their effectiveness ^ established operant 

Fourlli, a reinforcement schedule is ],„es involved in dclncnng 

condiuomng pnnciplcs cost, ' 'i ^ neal and telalivcly meffeeme 
rcmforccnient Generally, it is both ^ , jg gehaviot attempt of his 
for a supervisor to have to „ title else. Although such a 

undetlmg If he did so, be couU of therapy, vanable 

schedule may have to be followed in 1^ are^usually used as behavior 
and less frequent £“1 .mptovements ate mote hkcly to 

improves Under such schedu , -onthcrapy situauons ihan 
last longer and transfer mote tcadi y / pttstet and Skinner, 1957) 
under continuous ffl^ aUOTPts ate made to dneontmue 

Fifth, in most smglo-subje« ^5 a„ay fiom icnninal obja- 

rcinfotcemont and to reverse b v jor m detenmne whether 

lives and back tovvatd basrime ■" rgj factor is resfonsible 

reinfoteement schedule or wmeptevoonslynnr gn 

for the changes that have taken P'““ , t, ,j,ght the need 

These five steps have been enume^ed J , gey are 

accurate observauonal data dunng ^ ^ ,hc subjects 

gathered naturahsueaUy rn or tnend is ‘ 

^teness that his supervisor, tf,e subject has miuatcd, Imn^l^ 

change hmr Even m .he«W ^ ‘herapis. is 


larcness that his super\» » , subject has « , 

angehmr Even in therapy situa ihctapist is '*“"8 . , 

no. I avvate, in any F'“f “q icannen. program, » 

eatent .hat he unaware , espouses deliberate!), eoopeta 

setung “i®. X . o„al dam, terefom, 


CAICUL U*at saw — , . \arv nis 

=Err£r3.nSs::^rsx;sr'= 

As has been rndieated, no. ^ ^.„g, „ot rs „,„„g 

office, tor example, is ° drenr’s ^nks h.s life 

generally in a positron j^^y as hrs Pf"“‘ hesita 

fie can' only anenJve n> ''f oSe h.^^h dirce. 

acuvitics. He can be pa -ff^ecpve ^ 

uons. postural shifts, and other afleeP 
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bchavoial matcnal to help tntcytct the aerbal ^ ^ 

behavtor, «.* all .ts molceular dcaJ, ut hardly a 
responses to bfe ttself, tsh.ch the therapist rmsses seeing 

Incrcasmgly, hotsever, behavtor mod.Hcat.on pr.ne.ples J ^ 

by psychol^ists, teachers, administrators, supervisors parents, 
of odi'ers in regular life settings as they trv to shape the ^ ^ 

their charge. In contrast to therap.su, such pracmioncrs are =l>le to W 
observe regular, ongoing bchavaor unobtrusively, C2) converse in 
with others, listening especially for sponmneous expressions of feebng^ 
toward e\cnts as thev come up rather than chciiing retrospective 
tions dunng an interview, and O) mmimia: subject defensiveness y 
alertms him to the fact that he IS under study , 

To illustrate the study of an individual, the case of Bob will ^ 
below ^ This case was chosen over possible biographical or psyc ^ 
examples because CO the raw, unintcrprctcd observational and convert 
uonal data could be examined directly, (2) it was generally more 
tic, with routine as well as dramaoc happenings included, and 
pathology was represented than would probably appear in a therapy ca 
Bob IS a reasonably well-adjusted youngster with the normal problems o 
pteadolcscent His case illustrates m part how much can be learned a 
the process of development, and the forces shaping that development, ' 
studying a child intensively over a suCBaent time penod and watching ^ 
mtcract with the people and events that confront him naturally 

Bob was selected, instead of an example from the behavior modincanon 
literature pnmanly because more of bis total personality is revealed ® 
narrow focus of behavior modification studies is both their strength and e* 
wealoiess Their concentration is on but a few target behaviors The e^ent 
of transfer to other developmental patterns or even other settings than t 
included m the studies is seldom ascertainable 

The case of Bob is representative of a type of study earned out pnmari > 
by teachers for the purpose of achieving increased understanding of ® 
children they teach In the process of studying children, they gtadua ) 
learn to separate fact from opinion in both perceiving and reporting behavior 
Beginning m the 19-lOs and contmumg to the present nme under the 
general leadership of the Institute for Child Study at the Universitv o 
hlaryland, well over 100,000 children have been studied by their teachers 
in the same manner as was Bob Such studies have been conducted as ps^ 
of regubr m-service training programs taken by teachers m their own scb<w 
syrstems Tliat such investigative acbvi^ has led to substantial change m the 

^ Appreciation is gratefully expressed to Jyles Rae for permission to use this 
previously unpublished record The lecumng patterns summar) and interpretaoon 
of this record were done by the author rather than Miss Rae 
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WchcK uho ha., piniai^atol has been ucH documented (Brandt and 
Pctkins 1956) In fact probahl) no other m-scmcc Uammg program for 
llarUcn c>alu..Jd » .WugW, o, „,.l. »uch . .nne, of ,n.ou 

"m ccoall .™o,u,o of .ho pn.gr™ 

child from his class and keep a running co. 

throughout the school \car Att.ropK arc ma j pl^^e ,n his 

many tjpes of behauor of the child - home visits 

record mformation from i variety of o adults and vvoik 

hfc-spacc descriptions conferences vvit » o , jhe course of the vear 

n.n.pUsrr„„..h=ch,ldh.mrdF ^^(“3 ty^ „,».rnd s,s 

particular procedural steps ate talm conclusions in scientific 

icmalicallv, in order In test lo die number of jeais 

fashion Analstieal piKcdurcs rary 8 ^ increasingly 

teachers have been in the program excellent sources describe the 

thorough, mdepll. 'fSiional lUosIra.ive case niatenal 

details of this program and present 

(for example, Petkins 1969 gn.,ade Latin She also sersed 

The ttriter of Hobs ^ 3 , broadening the scope “j 

os a par. ..me counselor ,n Dohs .c). „..h htm Dob had 

posstble sttuattons tn t.h.ch she "“f ‘ so e rether complete 

ittended school m the same distnc available How 

record of grades leechers’ „as compiled seguen.tall), as 

escr, the bulk of tmlerjal making up h „3„3,ne anK 

„ nas obtained duung ^'“‘'' “Vn.oauens and ef eonfeten^ 

dotal accounts of Bobs 'TboIis svnungs (note to teechei, 

With parents and other teac ers r , 

autob ograplueal composition) uete also i n„g,„el foim, 

The entire record ,s 

but the excerpts below of ehtld study e. the t®^^ 

The teacher had already J' had mastered the skill of J 

started this record and for the most F« 

reporting 

Sample of Ongmol Data ^ 

Dccemkcr 10 classtooio Bob t»«s Whenbe saw 

When I entered the elass,»m FmUer 'Y ^ 

students among them ..=» !»“ ^ Again I say, 

me he rushed o.er and saloieu c a , ,s 

a ::::i.p,e of ^ 

offered by Stott (1967) He b jongitudinaUy 

around two cases examined m ueum 
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I pietenJcd to choU him, and ho said, "He), that’s my good neckl’’ 

He didn't settle dou-n to work as usual, but was ratber talkatise work 
mg with Daud Jones more loudlj' than usual, correcting David's Laun 
Twice I asked him to put all four le^ of his chair on the floor. He was 
swingmg far back on two legs of his chair. 

1 passed out the corrected Latin tesis-a^in he ued with Margaret 
Kopak— 101 points out of a posaWe 104. He busied himself discussing the 
test with his neighbors 

After class was dismissed, I heard him >ell loudly, ' Give me thatl 
He wiis angrily gomg after Mike Fmkler— his face was very flushed and 
whatever Mike had he qiuckly rclmqmshed. 

Out in the hall, as I was locking the door. Bob msisted on reading to me 
a verse from jane Mjers wallet. 

December 12 

i\s i was locking the door after class. Bob came from his locker with a 
small brown paper hag which he handed to me saving, “Don’t open this 
now, and don't thank me for it m class 

1 must have looked puzzled, because he laughed and added, "It isnt a 
joke Don’t be afraid of it; but don’t open it here." 

1 opened It m the counselor’s office and found a Chnstmas corsage of 
nbbon and ornaments I pinned it on my jacket, and at lunch erne, as 1 
was returning to the A budding, I passed with a large group of bo>s. 
He said loudl>, "\S'here did )ou get >out corsage'" 

"I found id Pretty, isn't ity* 

He gnnned and said, ' So >ou did. So )ou did " 

December 13 

The class was busily working on cransla&ons, when I was startled to see 
Bob prccanously perched on the edge of his chair, again with, only two of 
us legs on the floor Rather sharply I said, "Bob'" and with indignation m 
her voice Jane M>eis said, ' He didn’t do anything’" 

It was so unlike her that 1 had to laugh, and said, "So now you’re Bobs 
guardian angclr ' 

Bob proceeded to draw a picture of an angel with horns It looked sur- 
prisingly like Jane who wears her hair in bangs which curl two ways 

December 14 

Ai 1 burned to class, Mr Brown canic across the hall to meet Jane and 
me at our classroom door He said, "1 hear that you have a guardian angel 
in your Laun class." 

“WTicrc did you licat ihisr" 

At radio club last niglu, tlic boys were teasing Bob. He seemed to cn 
u" 

Jane had gone on into the room, and was looking at me with a strange 
cspicssion 
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1 aslcd, Did I sum somelhmgJ Veil cenauJy did' Do I hole to sit 
there?” 

&'jr HW her Choi, to onothe, table and Boh looled peeted 

" tlld to pull he. eh.., to ouoAe. „h^. oud I ashed. D. ,.u »ean 
jou ate sull peeked even over a uecUiuP 

Well, .f certain people vvoulJ stop 3 „,,her 

To which both Davnd and Bob said We promise we 

Mts FalUue, Boh gate Bo^t BaB;»-^ S' S 
Lnsuuas He aud Ma. Hauuu^ ^ »“.d. »e a^^^ 

M,s Falkne, 1. ttas nekuifi tsheu diey let. « 

geuious device diet diey must hate spe». hou,s pot g a ^ 

Tlie material above represents „ for tic names of the per 

record and is unchanged from onginal except 
sons and oilier identifying terms 

Reel, mils PoW"! 

One of the pneedutes used “ ,Mri aid’ Ae luung 

child study piogtam compnses ^r, be feuut! ■" 

of all the tecumng °'‘^"a,%ol> This is csscnually a non 

behavior and Ac behavior of oAerst behavtois ate re^ed 

intenitcme sumnta.ton usk, )« ^■^“>’>1“'“' 

CtvSn and how oftenj and to BAatno. pt^>»i “ * 

of the child prior to making final in ^ j loosely “ndet f 

recumng pattern Its. in Figure ^ 1 ^ j .te msutnee. to 
headtngf tn order ro speefy Ae dates on which Aa. 

Ae reader The dates listed afier^racn p 
patten, was teponed tn the record 

a Because ue.Aet A.ldteu nor 'S 

made of them, m order to ^ „ght security “ the original 

being Ae object of ^„lhct than teal „ p„n>o“5, when 

ords m this program Fionn ^ cauung or pub „ usually wnllen 

copy Only one copy .= mad^ S^'j^uained Thu one cop j’'uy A. 

special pemussion “ norehooh. whiA “ „.,„d because Aem 

waA pen or penal m a bjeome part of me destrojed or 

Ae end of Ae jear, f ^t J “ ‘“^l^nal ria.A pun«ses. 

may be infortnauon m ^ potential, nnp^so 

kept under lock at a university tor 
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Relationship vnth Teachers Ruddv” to 

1 Uses fim nanse or o*=r U-26. 

address UOO teacher ,^*0. 

11-29, 12-5, 1-2, 1-15, l-l3, 1-28, 1-2% 1 29, 2 
J-8 

2 Teases or joltes with teachers , , ,,« n oo 1-21 1-21, 

Ca) With Utm teacher 10-30, 11-2, 11-30^ 12-2^ 1-21. ‘ j 

1- 24, 1-25, 1-28, 1-30, 1-31, 2-1, 2-6, 2-11, 2-14, 2 
3-1, 3-19, 3-26, 3-26, 4-22, 5-3, 5-3 

Cb3 With other teachers 12-17, 1-25, 1-30, 1-30, 4-1, 4-1 
I Gi\es a present to a teacher 

(a) Latin teacher 9-18, 12—12, 1-21, ^26 
Ch) Sick algebra teacher 5-1 

4 Makes telephone call to teacher at her home 

Ca) Latin teacher 2-12, 2-20, 3-B, ^19, ^-26, 5-13 
Cb) Sick algebra teacher 5-1 ^ -7 a_i X-l 1 

5 Talks to Latm teacher about Jane, a classmate 2-6, 2-7, ^ ' 

6 Asks Latin teacher if she had noticed something which he 

or if she wants to see something he has to show her 10-3,2-1 , » 

2- 15, 2-20, 4-22, 5-14 t o on 5-1 

7 Tells Laun teacher about his out-of 'School acuviocs 2r-ll, 2-- » » 

3- 13, 3-19, 3-25. 4-10 

8 Did not answer Latin teachers question about how soence fair w 

going 4-6, 4—6, 4—1 1 i. ts 

9 Bob is restneted by the Latin teacher from doing something be 
or has alrcadv started to do 12—10, 12-13, 2—20, 2—20, 3-13, 

(latter two incidents are group restnenons) a_iQ 

10 Latin teacher takes Bob some place be wants to go 2-1, 3-U 3“ 
(twice at Bob's requesO 

11 Stops h> counselors office 1—14, 1-15, 3-7, 3-21 

12 Corrects Latin teacher 2—11,3—26 

13 Wnics or gwes note to teachers 11—28, 11—29, 1—30, 1—30, !•" » 

2- H. 4-1 

14 Approaches Latin teacher outside class to talk casuall> with her 
11-26, 1-28, 2-U, 5-17 

B Rclanonship until Peers 

15 Seen wnih groups of bo)-s after school or between school classes (^ 
only one instance were girls included in the groups) 10-2, 10 -a , 
11-13, 11-26, 12-10, 12-12, 1-30, 3-1, 3-19, 3-19, 3-26, 5-6 


1 


ftcupx 6 1 
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16 Teases Jane 12-10, 12-17. 1-21. 1-28,2-6 

17 Asks lant to co \vith him to special ment l-/, 

Is aa J,a":s defad Bebs befan. .n to.on ss.ll, leaehee 11-28, 

19 W “• — .ed b, elassnenes fa sea,»a» or sp«:,.l rob 
(5 nominations), l-l-l C^nd m da«) 

20 Peers comment to teacher about Bob 
Ca) Fa%orab!y 11-28 12-13 

Cb) Ncuuallj 10-5,11-28 ,,,42-12 

21 Bob is teased by others about Jane 12 . 

22 Bob kids classmates. 1 1-28. 1-21, -*-2^ 

C School and Comimtm'y Adnifics fl«J Roks 

23 Assumes leaching or speaal report making roles 

1- 15, 3-21, *^29 

24 Patucpales m eatracum^U. fcnsm^^ ,(^5, ,.ib, 

(a) Picture ulmg and »*'■ 

2- 14, 2-20, 3-4, 3-7, 3-8. 3-21. 5-16 

Cb) Iladio club 10-30, >2-15 ,5 +.6.4-10, 5-10 

Talen. sltew and 2-11, 2-15 

(d) Attended sports exents 3,25 

(e) Attended concerts and shoxvs 
Cf) Student counal 2-28 

7, le^’o* ‘iVlt'lU 12-10. 1-25, 

26 Uses faun phrases .» ;s-™8 “ 

1-29, 2-11, 2-12, 2-14 „„^js. 9-11. 9-17, 1-75. - ■ 

27 Refers to Roman characters 

28 Adults comment ^ 

Ca) Faxorably 3-^. 3-^' 5-” 

(b) Unfavorably 10-17, 1 .-Cm 

Cc) Neutrall) 9-U 4^ m academic subjects, on 

Rccciics A in semester gta®» 

pbisical cducaoon) g„<lc tn e.sHt msianccs an 

30 LLtses less .ban »P !-« n 10-11, 

cozenslnp .an»g» 6’' on ta“ 

31 necertes rop or ~a, rup O-de 

10-29, 12-10, 2-1 „Biiciiiiiodat ptojtets 10- . 

32 Is permuted .0 lease 

33 Goes on school mps l-l». I- 


Ficuiui 6 1 CConluined) 
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34 Mot ortZi ZL to .cW, gene^ny to n.tend school esenu Bob 

35 

2-1 4-5 letter, 5-13, 5-13, 5-23 . 

36 Mother comntents to the effect Bob - not 

37 Bob spontaneouslj mentions his father 10-44. ' 

38 Mother arranges tor him to attend coriccr^ or shotss 3-45, 

39 Bob teases members oE h»s famtl> ^ U * 

E Ph-)sical and PcTionality Malteup 

40 Classmates menaon Bob*s small size 1-24, 5-16 

41 Bob’s voice aacks 5-21,5^ ,s ^4 5..10. 5-19 

42 Absent from school for ph>sical reasons 10-15, » 

thru 5-23 

43 Menoons need for more sleep 10-24, 4-12 

44 Fidgets ^11» 3—13 Mdemic 

45 Makes derogatory comments about his micUcct ® 11-15 2-l» 

formance, especially when he turns m tests 9-1 1» 10-2 , ' 

3-8,4-11,5-17,5-27 

46 Blushes and face turns pink. 11— 1, 11-28, 12-10, 4—4 

47 Writes poems 1-25, 2-13, 2r-3 _ ^23 

48 Remains nontalkatnc m a social situation 10-5, 11-29, ^ * 3-2li 

49 Carnes notebooks, agar box, or books witb him 3—7, » 

4-22 

50 People laugh at Bob's annes 
(a) Peers 11-2, 1-28, 1-30, 2-6, 2-11, 3-19 
Cb^ Adults 11-29 1-28, 2-1, 2-6, 3-19, 5-23 


The recuning pattern list was developed by reading the tecor c 
from the beginning and listing each behavior that occuned ^ 
as one came upon it Each occurrence was dated as shown Cocui^ 
ity for this process is tvpically high i£ the coders have been trair^ 
behavioral rather than interpretive ^tements Several persons 
developed recurring paiiem lists from the case of Boh, with 
between any two of them over 90 percent with resp«:t both to P 
idenuGcationandfrcquenc) of occurrence qo of 

Once the list of behavioral patterns is complete, overall intcrpre 
the record is appropriate This particular processing sequence is 
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.nducu^e, ...h .he .nterpraer ^-thholing H^e„‘ Add 

has organized all the rnformanon about htn. and 
other child-study processes are pnmanly deductise, having 
tesung hypotheses or categorizing mfonnation , , , foal 

zMtL^ various conceptual 

interpretations, two have been wide 7 , , , , attempt 

firstTs an iteinmng of the developmental^ the ^ 

mg, and the second is a >1°, mterprclat.ons, 

self-stnicture as it is .nforaiation serve as the basis 

rccunmg patterns as well « oinCT F=* cbnical intcrpretauons 

for the judgments made Thus, tn con ” ^ second mterpictet to 

found elsewhere in the literature, it is pos ^ gencraliia 

refine the exact data used and decide whether he tin 

tions reached have been sound 

Devetopweiiul Tnsits liilcrpretrte Simu»«ry 

The developmental " 

during the mnUi grade are summa » 

1 EsIaWisbms ««d imimumms JcvtbpmS yoimgsicts 

side the family Adolemence is a om. many «>ot°» 

paltcm Lmselvcs afie. toe sb-*” m»'b 

(Havigliuist and Tabs 19-19) may .» dosel> 

jet of scmall, modebog f *“ ^“5„"„.d concerns iviih her leganl 
10 ihe Uim teacher and „„ed lo be gammcli mici 

mg outmtahocl as well “„d lo a lesser ezam. m mber 

ested in this teacher as an 

"^Evidence included and affeewn veh* «“b= 

2 Obunimg and ccOnmnS ‘^“LT^^mee Adult 

same time (estitig the limits ef ^ are to most a 0 

standmg were highly l„s iclauooslups 

-ll” 6, . ,„,a « rtanbisb 

3 g.ec.,i,gtcW«rccmt,»s£^»-J:;'“‘ Mostof tbcpmadolcsccn. 

« gags 

>‘Ev,dcnccmc,udcd RPs li^^^i^ 

4 Fiiidmg oppropmilc out e» ^ „ gu„ue a vaucw 

bnghmess and general » foavy ettuacumeubr bfc, 

both in class and out Even ^ j 

lose mrcrest ,n sdiwl "“b „ 17, 19, 21. ^ ' ' 

Evidence included RFs 
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than many chm«l iniest^gatjons With unsorted and moderatel) objectne 
raw data a\ailabic for msp^ion by others, all summary and mterpretanon 
steps can be replicated The careful distinguishing of fact from opinion at all 
stages of the process is also noteworthy 
The sorting and classification of facts, of course may var) someu hat from 
one interpreter to the next in accordance with ones particular umerbalized 
assumptions regarding the importance of certain types of information The 
experimentalist too is often unaware of hotv his implicit scientific biases 
subtl) affect the wav be selects bis problems and structures his procedures 
Perhaps the greatest scientific weakness has to do with the teachers 
original selection of material to notice and record Another teacher undoubt 
edfy would hate seen different etents and most likely obserted sometvbat 
different items. Eten a second trained observer of those events that Bob’s 
Latin teacher cited would not have described them m exactly the same wav 
Some molecular details would probably have been different 
Netcrthcless a considerable overlap of molar information should have 
resulted if the observations were well recorded If an obsertet had noted 
and recorded the December 12 event, for eiamplc Cp 222), he undoubt 
edly wx}u]d hate included such details as Bob’s giving the teacher a bag 
Cpackage, etc), with instructions not to open it there, along with the fot 
low-up exchange of comments when the teacher, wearing hex corsage, passed 
Bob and the boys m the hall Relatively unimportant molecular detail might 
not have been included (for example, "brown bag or opening it m the 
“counselor's office ) Such minor alterations of detail would not have 
changed the basic meaning of the events that had transpired 
To the extent that behavior consistencies reflect human personality, 
furthermore, it is even unlikely that a record of Bob kept bj another teacher 
would have produced a substantially different Bob from the one already 
presented hlost certainly there would have been fewer details about his 
special relationship with the l.atm teacher and more about his mteracfions 
with this second teacher Otherwise, there should have been little difference 
in the records Those behavior patterns that bad been seen frequently by 
the Latin teacher should have been seen frequently by others, even though 
the particular instances observed might not have 6«n the same Bobs" 
participation in various school aetivjue^ his derogatory comments about his 
owTi academic performances, and his antics that made other people laugh 
were all habitual behaviors that any acute observer would surely see 
Evidence that other teachers were aware <ff these charactcnstics was even 
present m the Latin teacher's record 

The child-study program encourages a broad sampling of behavior and 
situations in order to counteract the unconscious bias that othemn^ results 
from selecuve perception Records are read to, and often analyzed by, an 
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entire group of teachers, and the wnter is questioned in detail about the 
child and his background Such questioning leads the witer to seek out 
additional matenal that she might not ha\e perceived on her owti A group 
analysis, furthermore, derives a greater range of hypotheses than one person 
usually considers by himself These and other procedures are designed to 
point out gaps in a record and to broaden and deepen the scope of data 
gathered OccasionalK, preplanned time sampling is even utilized as a means 
of ensuring complete impartiality of event selection (Prescott, 1957) 

For those nho feel, perhaps, that the Latin teacher spent too much time 
observing one voungster or accepted too much familiarity and nonsense 
from Bob, it should be recognized that at the first of the )ear Bob had been 
considered an “obnoxious handful’ bv several other teachers For example, 
his homeroom teacher remarked on October 17, "You can have him, high 
IQ and all All he docs is talk, talk, talk” It would have been verj easj to 
reject him as a nuisance Miss Ross, the Latin teacher, was indeed more 
friend!) and tolerant than many teachere would have been, putting up with 
his phone calls at home and responding with humor to his wisecracks and 
teasing Bv the middle of the )eat, however, the friendship was strong 
enough to begin setting some limns without destroying the relationship 
(See RP 9, Figure 61 ) This ability to relate well with youngsters who 
bother other teachers ma\ certami) have been one of the reasons Miss Ross 
was a counselor as well as teacher She was also able to talk with her col 
leagues and to help keep their attitudes toward Bob positive and construe 
live There is even a hint of evidence, as one examines the dates of recurring 
patterns closcl), that Bob's antics were more and more appreciated as the 
vear proceeded (sec RPs 28, 29, 30, 32, 50 m Figure 6 1) 

With regard to the limited focus charge, it should also be recognized 
that Miss Ross vvas able to realize what was happening to man) other 
children, presumabi) because of, rather than in syite of, her close attention 
to Bob Jane, for example^ overreaefed pcdiaps io JJnb's a//fJ 7 /j£u?jy winch 
led to a conference between Jane and Miss Ross The study of one child 
closcK often stimulates greater awareness of what others arc doing than one 
would otherwise recognize (Brandt and Perkins, 1956, Prescott, 1957) 
The case of Bob illustrates both the need for stud)ing individual human 
bclnvior and the importance of choosing procctlures that make such investi* 
gatncactmtv at least modcrafcK rigorous 


SMALL GROUPS 

Stimulated bv pioneering theoretical and empirical work m the 
1930s (Lewm, 1939, Moreno, 1934), the concept of group stud) became a 
most fisluonablc object for sctcntiBc analysis during subsequent decades 
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Earlj studies of Lppiit (1940) and Lewin, Lippiti, and White (1939) 
among others demonstrated the feasibiJity of cirpenmemal mvesiigation 
ot group structure and functioning and opened the way for a rentable 
deluge of studies of work groups, management groups, rccrentional groups 
and school groups Groups came to he characterized by differences m such 
measurable dimensions as Cl) coheme/tess chat is, tendency of members to 
remain m a group (2) ftfwdersfiip style (examples democratic, autocratic, 
laisscz faire) and (3) coatmunuMUon and rfccisitm-wialuHg poffenis Good 
collections of such studies have been made b) Cartwiighi and Zander 
(1953) and Hare, Borgaita and Bales (1955) Recent studies are found in 
such journals as Soaometry Social Psychology, and Human Rehuons The) 
are also resnewed and ated abundantly in many sociology, psychology, 
management and professional education textbooks 
The group has been a focus not only for researcb activity, but for profes 
sjonal training and personal therapy as iveJJ Most likely, millions of people 
have experienced sensitivity training or participated m programs designed to 
improve human relations skills and leadership ability In addition, group 
dynamics specialists have often been assigned "watchdog” roles for ongoing 
industrial and professional groups. They are expected to expedite decision 
making, improve morale assess communication difliculties and improie 
overall organizational functioning Such specialists typically observe ongoing 
processes and make explicit to the membership whatever they discern on 
the premise that if people become highly conscious of what is taking place, 
within group interaction improvements will result So, the study of group 
hfe has become commonplace, both in terms of scientific research and the 
daily operauon of organizations 

Obviously, a small group can be studied more completely than an entire 
organization It is not so complex, nor are its members so hard to keep 
tiach of It IS even possible for ihe entire network of interactions between 
members to be observed At any given instant, there is generally a single 
focal point m the group activity, usually the person who is speaking The 
feasibilitv has been demonstrated numerous times of following the inter 


change from one speaker to another through an hour-long meeting and 
recorduvg accurately both the sequence of speakers and the types of «m 
ments One of the pioneers in such interaction analysis is Bales (1950), 
who devised both an electrical recorder and a category svstem to cover mam 
kinds of meetings With such equipment and s\ stems, the instantaneous 
coding of group interaction patterns has become a fruitful widespread prfr 
cedure (see Chapter 4, Checklist Data ) for keeping track of various kinds 
of participmt behanor The simpler the category sv'Stcm, furthermore, the 
less need for sophisticated hardware in order to obtain objective data Even 
while conducting a meeting, for example, a leader can oUen record accu 
lately how many times persons talk, merely by tallving their names as they 
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male remarU A less active participant can record still more participant 
behavior 

Although there is an infinite vancty of groups, two general types can be 
cliscnmmated One is the formally established ifisututional group, in which 
the membership is relatively stable and, almost always, has formal links to 
the larger organization of which the group is a subordinate part Assignment 
to the group IS often made by someone outside the group itself, such as a 
personnel director Occasionally, institutional criteria determine member 
ship If, for example, a woman has a child m Mrs Smith’s third grade class, 
she automatically qualifies as a member of the "class mothers' club" If, in 
the latter example, she responds to the teacher’s request to be ‘homeroom 
mother’ by agreeing to do so, she becomes a member of another institu 
tional group, that is, ‘homeroom mothers’ Although both the “class 
mothers club’ and the “homeroom mothers’ may operate rather mdc 
pcndently of the school itself, their very existence depends to a considerable 
extent on the latter institution It holds at least minimal expectations 
regarding both their membership and functioning 

The other major type of group is the peer group, often designated merely 
as an mfortunl group While peer groups may function within an organiza 
tion, their membership and operations arc primarily self-determined Eight 
men niaj be assigned to a factory drill press department, for example, but 
within this institutional group there may also exist a five man informal 
group not officiall) recognized in the company’s organization chart The 
informal group members ma) do work similar to that of the other three 
drill press operators, but m addition may also interact as a distinct entity in 
numerous other wavs 

Avocational and cxtrainstitutional interests are reflected m the content for 
much peer group interaction and activity Thus, the fneman drill press 
group abo\e maj swap jokes, talk fishing, compare work rates, discuss shop 
operations, and take work breaks together while actually performing tbcir 
regular factory duties They may seem quite oblivious to the other three men 
in tbcir institutional group Although cliques and friendship groups arc often 
found within the memlxjrship of institutional groups and function to some 
extent wjtbin institutional settings, the most enduring of them persist m 
cxtracurricuhr settings, where people are relatively free of other rcsponsi 
bibtics 

In societies that provide its members a great deal of time free of cultural 
responsibilities peer groups tend to become strong institutions It was no 
accident tint Whjtc (1555) found that Doc’s gang Ind an overpowering 
influence on its members’ behavior It consisted pnmaril) of late adolescent 
high school dropouts who had no regular jobs or heavy family obligations 
The peer group had taken o\ er in tbis vacuum 
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Contrssnng „niM,om can be fW teh „„„ eulliue and those 
cJsciihwe For eraraple ttlicn the norl ncek tsas otet CO houts pet petsoii 
Jittle peer interaction could occur outside the work setting Onl\ on Saturdii 
mghf dtd the coal miner or factory hand hare a real opporuinu} to lojn 
the boys for fun Simiiart) German )outh of the 1930s were seldom able 
to engage m spontaneous peer actmt) Stseral hours of school homew^jrk 
were assigned for exening and weekend studj home chores were extensne 
and even recreatnnal time was highl\ structured bj state-supported jouth 
loaders It was not morelv the paternalistic German familj siniciure nor 
the authontanan leadership of its other institutions that conditioned German 
)Outh to accept a dictatorship An important causal factor was the reiatne 
absence of a strong peer group to shape them otherxvisc CRicsman 19>0) 
The ]Qwor<l3S5 street gangs of todaj s urban ghettos represent the i^posite 
condition in which few tics exist with the formallj organized institutions 
of our society The school has lust its influence over urban adolescents as 
has the familv llnemplovment for man) mdi'iduals prevents working 
group membership to emerge as a balancing force to the self instigating 
tendencies of peer group life One consequence ;n middle-class America 
furthermore w here tlie peer i,roup has also Jonunated the increasing leisure 
of modern adolescence his been the tendency to oppo>.e and c»en tear 
down the established instituttonsofsocictv 
Although the peer group can be highly authoritarian in trs own right 
demanding total lovalc) and blind obedience of its members neither leader 
ship nor membership status arc conferred from without h\ either higher 
authotitv or administrative edict Membership and leadership must both be 
won Even group rules and expectations arc not handed down but cmirge 
m a contest among those of basically equal status Peer status is confen^ 
upon those who abide by these rules and meet gmup expectations Those 
individuals who most successful!) iticct group standards arc granted the 
highest status and as a result have greater opportunity to after the stand 
ards still further The struggle of the individual for group status and the 
powerful resultant effect of the group on indiv'iduil persons is dramaticallv 
portrayed m Lord of the Hies CGoldmg I9>5) and U'est Side Story 
(GrifTith and Prince 1957) among countless other current Iilerarv products 
While the efferts are often powerful they arc not always negative or 
antisocial as minv societal critics suggest Quite the contrarv the peer 
group ma\ be the most important institution withm a democratic cul 
ture for teaching such critical attributes as sensitivity to the needs tf others 
and croup problem-solving skills Whctc does a better training gmund 
exist for the articulate leadership skills required m modem socictv Pif 
suaswcncss ind responsiveness to otbcK have become essential mtc^wnal 
ingredients of the successful adult At least a moderate degree of other 
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dircctedness is probabl) a necessary human qualitj for an\ highl\ 
interdependent socict), certainly one whose tochnologt is etching as rapid!) 
as the present one 

Although hundreds of excellent studies reported m professional journals 
might sertc to illustrate \anous analytic procedures,'' a pretiously unpub 
lished intestigation is chosen because of its relatitelj simple dimensions 
Group-studt procedures need not be elaborate in order for useful data to be 
produced Tbis particular study also sertes to contrast interaction patterns in 
the two tyq>es of groups, formal and informal, as discussed abo\c 
This investigation was conducted bv a single graduate student, (Swan 
son, 1963y playing the role of unobstrusue observer to perhaps a half-dozen 
recreation groups of 11- to 13 year-old boys and girls He gathered approxi 
mate!) equal amounts of data by watching group actmtics in progress for 
an hour or more in each instance and making notes in such wa\s as not to 
attract undue attention In most instances, he was mereh a part of a larger 
adult audience that displased varying degrees of interest in the voungsters' 
activities He did not even know the names of his subjects pnor to his 
observations 

It IS quite common for youth groups to function rather independently 
within a larger soaal setting without adults, who might be present, neces 
sanly cognizant of them Although many people of varying ages were 
present at the communitv swimming pool, for example, which serv^ as the 
setting for one of Swanson’s observations, several small peer groups were 
absorbed m their ow-n acimties and oblivious to what others were doing 
The greater their involvement, the less likely thev were to be conscious of 
others 

In such setungs, as long as other persons are also involved m their own 
peer or private aclivaties, the peer group tends to function with a high 
degree of pnvaev Occasional glances at outsiders serve to reinforce this 
sense of group isolation or to warn participants that their actions are being 
nouced and thev should be on guard As Jong as their glances indicate 
that no one is taking particular notice of them, peer acUv itv tends to continue 
almost as if no one else were present Thus, the informal factotv group, for 
example, often operates under the very nose oF the plant supemsor vnthout 
his awareness of us existence As he moves from group to group, voices 
tend to he lowered, conversation changed, and work behavior altered, 
depending in part on what kind of a person the observer is considered to be 

« For example, Dunphys excellent namrahstic studv of adolescent peer groups 
in S>dnev, Australia (1963) 

’ Permission to publish this study is gratefuUv acknowledged The invesogator 
was Wallace E. Swanson 
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The MMUgaMr (Swanson, 196S) uas pamculatly mtetested m compar 
ing »TO types of teenage tccrcational groups fl) tt,ose in which adults 
plajed tlominam leailetsiup and piiticipaot roles, and (2) those m whicli 
adults were only nonpatticipanl parts of the contextual background and 
ollieiarisc occupied in their men recreation These latter groups were assumed 
to exhibit peer dynamics similar to those opctatiie in the complete absence of 
outsiders This is prohahlv a reasonably safe assumption as long as the peer 
behavior is well within overaUsocicial norms 
A total of file groups were observed for I to 2 hours each Because the 
observer was not completcl) certain winch acuvit) dimensions were most 
cnlical to slud^, he wrote a moderately objective one-page narratwe account 
of each observation immediate!) afterward An example of these records 
follows in the form of his full narrative description of Group A (Swanson, 


/unc 27, 1965, 7<J0 pm Anived at playfidd for observation of a little 
league game already in progress Picted team which seemed to be most 
cohfful and acme (al«i bad more paorncs jrWrng at (hem) Upon armal 
with notebook in hand, the coach immediately started looking direct!) at 
me and continued to do so throughout the game (Aba* Scout from another 
team, or ma>bc some oibor important person related to basebsD is inter 
esled m tn> team?)* The coach wore a red hat and a white lee-shirl that 
bard) covered his bay window He certainly seemed to play a large part in 
diteenng the boys through sarcastic rematks, which at times had several 
bo)8 Cages 11 to 13) crying Four boys bore the brunt of his rematks dunng 
the gime 

Jack, the first baseman, tallied the most hits /or the team and made sev 
tral good cacclies of bad throws m the field, >et the more he tned, it seemed 
the more the coach yelled at him Finally, in the fifth inning, Jack threw 
his glove down and, in tears, yelled to the coach that he was going home 
The coach, undaunted by this action, immediately consulted the bench and 
sent a scrub m to replace Jack The leplaccinent must haic been beiicr 
than Jack, because the coach centered Jus comments on Scotne the pitcher, 
Tom the accher, and Will the third baseman, yet the repheement failed 
to hit safely and missed several easy balls m the infield 

Scotne was the smallest player by far on the field, yet he was the hero 
of the day, since he was the winning pitcher In going the route he allowed 
only 1 1 runs on numerous errors and a few hits hy the opponents Scotne 
always smiled, seemed to be there Because he enjoyed it. and certainly 
didn't show any outward signs of being bothered by the coach's taunts di 
reeled at him 

• ObMous inferencM were placed mar* paientieOT b, ite ebsencr^hmarlf 
TVIany other inicrprcuve phrases were qualified by the use of the verbs seemed 
and 'appeared ' 
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Will Upt up a constant chatter of encouragement to Scottie He did 
have one error, which prompted the coach to jeer him about n for two in 
nings afterwards He must have nccived some good ups on hitting from 
his father (who ran out to Will fxsforc his turn at bat to ssy something) 
Will nodded his head and upon entenng the batter's box connected for an 
infield single on the first pitch The father on the sidelines was congratu 
latcd b) another father and the coach continued his harassment of the team 
Tom, b> contrast to his battery mate was the largest bo> plapng, >et 
next to Jack, s^med most affected by the coach He was well coordinated 
for his size and age (11) and did a good job of catching jet said not a word 
that 1 could hear (dunngl the whole game The muscles in his neck and 
his facial expression belied his eas) stroll hack and forth from the field to 
the dugout He appeared determined to do his best and forget the coach, 
but I felt that deep down inside him he wanted to dig a hole and burj the 
coach in it 

Immcdiatelj after the game each plajet scurried off the field and went 
straight toward waiang parents or bicycles Few seemed to paj much atten 
lion to the coach’s plea for a practice session tomorrow and no cheer was 
afforded the sanquishcd team, jet the losers gave a cheer for the victors 
Only two children left the field together, although many ended up in the 
same cars The two who left together were Scotuc and another reserve 
plajcr who did not play m the game The last to leave was the coach, who 
had to round up the equipment, and he persuaded two bojs who were spec 
tators to help him carry the equipment to the car 

Examination of the above report reveals a mixture of — 

1 objective anecdotal writing example 

in the fifth inning Jack threw his glove dowoi and, in trars, 
jelled to the coach that he was going home ” 

2 objective generalized recurring patterns wothout precise identification 
of their frequency of occurrence, example 

the coach centered his comments on Scottie the pitcher, 
Tom, (he catcher, and Will the third baseman ” 

3 interpretive, evaluative summations, example 

’ Scotuc alw-avs smiled, seemed to be there because he enjojed it, 
and certainl) didn’t show an) outward signs of being bothered 
b) the coach’s taunts directed at him ” 

Probably the greatest value of such data is in hypothesis generation for 
future studies In present fonn they represent too little coverage of the entire 
event and arc of uneven qualm The coach’s behavior is referred to here 
and there, quite often in objective fashion, hut in no consistent, svstematic 
waj The investigator had no predetermined pattern for observing the data 
he noted in the account Although a reader can obtain a reasonably good 
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overall picture of the e\cnt he has no nay to jutlge how biasctl the picture 
might be or how it would compare with another observers account 

What the investigator did choose to observe and record svstcmaticall) in 
this particular study u^e between peer comments B) copious note taking 
he was able to record the cewnment of each ioungster that reflected (J) 
approval versus disapproval of peers or (2) positive supportne revction 
versus a negative critical assessment of the current status of the activitj 
Such comments were taken down verbatim and later converted into fre 
quenc) distributions by categorizing together remarks that were semantical!) 
identical 

The assignment of each comment<aiegoiy (example 'You cant even 
run ) to positive or negative overall classiBcaUons was checked by having 


Table 6 I Frequencv D{Sttwbuttons of Peer Evaluative 

Cb'iAtEvrs OF GnouF A Lmue League Team Members 


Commetit Onegory* 


f 


Negabxe Cmimenis 

Why did you (do that swing at that one, etc.) 

We want (Scoitie)— Take him out' 

He s no good— leave (Scotne) in 
Thats stupid 

Let it go— let him walk you— don t swing 
You re no (Stan Musia/ that is, a star) 
lou can t da anything right 
You can t even (run) 

I can do better than that 

From now on let me get them— They are supposed to be mine 
Let me do it he can t 
Let me alone 
Total negaine 

Posit le Comwenii 
Cmon (Scotoe) 

Nice hit (Will) 

TTianks (for wafer) 

Only one more 

Gee be is really good 

Let (Tom hiO-hcs a (good hitter) 

VVe got em 

Total positive 


12 

9 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

I 

I 

1 

1 

1 

TS 

7 

5 

2 

2 

J 

1 

1 

r9 


Pam.faK, 
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an independent scorer rcrate the entire list of comment categories arranged 
randoml\ The resultant amount of agreement with the observer's original 
classifications averaged 80 percent over the five groups This figure most 
hkelj would have Ixen higher if the second scorer had had the advantage of 
the onginal observer in heanng the comments made during ongoing activitv, 
rather than merclv classifving isolated comments out of context The mean 
mg of such remarks as "veah” or “just a little' is undoubted!) a function of 
voice tone and context 

Tables 61 and 62 present the frequenev distnbutions of positive and 
negative comments for two of the groups Group A is the Little League 
team alreadv described while Group B is another Little League team with a 


Table 6 2 FnEQuENcy Distbibution or Peer Evaluativ'E 

Comments or Group B Little League Team Members 


Comment Category* i 


Negatwe Comments 

Swing 7 

Su) there 3 

You should have hit u 3 

Run 3 

Target CBurt), target— gotta have a target 2 

Come on CBill), vshats the matter with >cru 1 

Total negative 19 

Positire Comments 

Thats making him swnng 8 

Good cut 5 

Hes all monon 4 

Oksj, {ctfoy mOK 

Got It made 2 

That s got It 2 

Only two back 1 

Novi we got em running 1 

Nice (Stan), nice 1 

Man, thats showing 'em 1 

MTiwe s the major league bat, so he can hit" 1 

Hit It o^er the house top 1 

C mon gu>-s, help him 1 

If jou get on. I'll dnve you m 1 

Total positive T3 


Paremheses indicate that other speohes T^ould receive similar dassiBcations. 
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less autocratic, almost Jatssezfam: coach Whereas almost twice as many 
negative as positne comments characienze Group A’s mteractions, the 
inverse interaction pattern typifies Group B. wth 33 comments being posi- 
titeand only 19 negative 

It is readily recognized, of couise, that many factors other than coaching 
affect mgame interaction the players Who is winning how close the 
score, hou important the game, and liovv large the crowd are only illustrative 
of the many contributing influences The biases of espeaally talkative play 
ers, as well as the prestige of particular pbvets such as Scoiuc, would obvi 
ously influence the overall interaction pattern of a gnen group A more 
sophisticated recording procedure than that used, m which speakers were 
identified, would have permitted an estimate of the extent of such influence 

In spite of the procedural limitations noted, the differences m overall 
group climate between the two teams are rather apparent Not only are they 
evident m frequency differences but m the quality of comments as well 
The negative comments of Group A vvere prunarily belittling, highly gen 
eralizcd criticisms (examples "U^y did you do that?” "He's no good 
The vast majority of Group B's negative comments, on the other hand, were 
orders to the other person, such as instructions of vvhat to do (examples 
"swing," "stay there,” "run'), with little direct deiogahon of the other 
party Qualitative differences are also apparent among positive comments, 
with the most frequent utterance for Group A members being a simple note 
of encouragement (such as, "Cmon"), whereas the two most frequent 
comments of Group B players were in praise of good performance (exam 
pics "That's making him swing" and "Good cut”) Grouping of speafic 
positive categories into four general ly-pcs according to their mam intent 
reveals sharp qualitative differences, as shown m the table below* 


Mom Intent 


Croup A 

f % 


Group B 

f ^ 


Praise performance or player 

Encourage good performance 

Evaluate game progress (example We gfft 'em) 

Express apprcaation 

Total 


7 C 37) 
7 C 37) 
3 C 16) 
1 

19 (100) 


20 ( 61) 
3 ( 9) 
30 ( 30) 

33 (Too) 


• These calegoties m«y not be mnnolly eidiisne tn >™onee, .lihonsh *ey 
ate motet! « m this tllu.ttatiot. torafftte petlormence mS 
Sante yrogrett potltenlatly may ovetlap Nerajeles., the otettl of illetenees 
seemed solFicicnt tot the mMtptenttons otEgesteti 
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One might presume that Group B was characterized by more praise and 
game-onented comments (91 percent) and fewer remarks designed to 
stimulate good performance (9 percent) than Group A because they tverc 
probably winning the game and praise rather than encouragement was 
more appropriate The reverse condition was true m fact as the nanative 
accounts show, Group A was wanning rather handily and Group B was 
losing a close game 

The three other groups observed were true peer groups Their activities 
were organized spontaneously, with rules and taboos developed to fit the 
occasion No adults supervised their activities, although several may have 
been present in the same recreational setting When one of the groups, 
consisting of boys and girls swimming together at a community pool, 
noticed the investigator watching them, they moved away from him and 
observed him m turn until he left the pool area 

The narrative description of one of these peer groups is presented below 
m order to illustrate the general sequence of events and the group-generated 
rules Again baseball is the focal activity 


Group E 

Jul> 10, 1963 1 30 p M While tounng through my favonte haunts, 
1 oljserved four bojs playing baseball together One of the boys I recognized 
as a player for the Group A team I sat down at a table near them and pre- 
tended to be reading while watching them play The game they were play 
ing was baseball, only modified to suit the needs of four rather than nine 
One of the boys called Paul was rcinstructing the others as to the rules, 
since there had been quite a verbal fight over foul and fair balls 

There were two teams composed of two boys each Each team batted 
until three outs were made A strike or foul ball counted as an out The 
ball, when hit, had to drop between the pitcher and the fielder for an 
automatic single Any ball bouncmg before it got to the pitcher was an out 
If the ball went beyond the fielder it was a home run Needless to say, there 
were more outs than runs 

It became Carls and Tuns job to annoimcc the inning as each team 
changed sides 

The game proceeded quite smoothly and each boy often would compare 
a hit or strike or catch to a major league ball player The game was inter 
rupted twice during the time I was there Once in the fifth inning to pet 
and run a dog off the field while one of the boys who hied across the street 
ran home during tins lull, presumably for an emergency In the several 
minute break, the boys tossed the ball around and bunted while saying very 
little in each other When Dave returned he was sucking on an icc cube 
Both Paul and Carl ran toward him, asking for one, but he had only two 
and the other cube was for his teammate Tim Carl yelled that they, mean 
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mg hjs feam would really murder ibe opponents-bcsidcs who e\er heard 
ol 1 major league ball plajer sucking on ice cubes’ 

Tlie other break came after the game reached the terminaang point and 
Faul announced he was going home Of course this brought on a strnn of 
protests but finally it was deaded that three could play just as well only 
now It was indiuduals rather than teams As Paul syalked slowly home he 
turned back three times to natch the remaining three play and then dis 
appeared over the htll 

The temperature was 96* and yet the game was played through nine 
innings and beyond for three of them Not once did I nojjce the boys tire 
and call a break other than the emergency They pursued this gime just 
like It was the biggest game of the season tVhile effort seemed to be impor 
tant they also kept up a constant commentary of the game hke a sports 
caster might and took every opportunity to nde the opponents 

The two peer groups not yet described were observed m activities other 
than baseball Group C conststed of three boys and four girls dunking and 
splashing each other in a community center swimming pool Much giggling 
laughing and pla)ful chasing of each other in the water characteiucd the 
horseplay on a bojs-againstgirls basis 

Group D was made up of two bo)s who attempted to set up a lemonade 
stand in a park near a girls softbal) game and hve other Ixns who tried to 
obtain lemonade from them without paying Horseplay taunting and itKigh 
housing prevailed until the lemonade was gone and chairs were overturned 
A refin of the lemonade supply followed by a collapsed card table and with 
It a spilled pitcher ended die unsuccessful sales effort The five nonpaying 
intruders rode off on their bicycles making plans to set up their own lemon 
ade stand on a comer and realU do business 
The overall conclusions of the study can best be understood by reference 
to Figure 6 3 which graphically porttays the positivenegatne comment 
totals for each of the five groups. Lack of equal observauon time makes the 
fint conclusion a highly tentative hvpotbesis nameh that groups free from 
adult supervision hive more frequent peer interaction than those with adult 
leadership Cexample Groups C and E surpassed Groups A and C) ** 
The other major finding evident m Figure 63 is the greater proportion of 
positive to negative comments that prevailed m two peer groujis (C and E) 
than in the adult led groups especially the adult-dominatcd Group A 
Although Group D did not follow this pattern prcciscU when the lemon 
ade rules established b\ one member vvw rejected by some of the others 
friction developed among the members of the total group The latter was 
not truly a seven member group rather n consisted of two persons m con 

to Group E was observed /or a conjwfcraHy shorter overall period of ume than 
the other groups 
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Group A 
(Autocrat c 
Coach) 
Group 8 
(Democrat c 
Coach) 


Group C 
(Sw mmers) 

Group D 
(Lemorrade 
Sell ng) 

Group E 
(4 boy 
Sasebali) 

5 10 15 
X^y/A Number of Pos tve ftesportses 
^^3 NumberofNegatveResportses 

Ficuitr 6 3 GoAPinc Comparison op Groups on Total R£corx)es Positive 
AND Negative Responses Totals ds Group C were somewhat 
I^CER because not AIX comments could be HEARD TllOSC 

RECORDED WERE ROUNDED TO THE NEAREST 5 FOR EASE IN GRAPHIC 
COMPARISON 

flict uuh a second group of fnc persons who uere trjing to take over their 
activnues In spite of the fnction, as many positive as negative interpersonal 
remarks were heard among the seven persons involved This is a still larger 
ratio of posituemegativc evaluations than was observed in the autocxaticall) 
led Group A 

For the most part knowledge of peer activitj and structure has been 
limited to what could be obtained through interviews, questionnaires, and 
instruments With several notable exceptions CHolhngshead, 
Sbenf, 1964, Whvie, 1955, etc) only novelists have 
dtsenW the cvcrjdaj operation of groups (such as gangs) With slight 
proccduml improvement (for example, inclusion of time data), the preced 
mg study could casiK serve as a model for numerous significant mvestiga 
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Much more complicated for studv purposes than individuals are 
human organizaiions. which include both a range and the intcrplav of 
m i\i ual motivation and action A comprehensive anal)’sis of an organiza 
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lion must focus, m pan, on indujdiial bchavjor and the sentiment related to 
It. )« Its functioning is much more than the sum totaJ of the individual 
behaviors of its personnel 

Of particular concern to organization analysts are the u-a^-s m which 
tarious parts fit together and function m relation to organizational objec- 
tnes Such investigators are interested m conununiration processes and the 
crordination of efforts They identify the bureaucratic structure — that is, the 
chain of responsibiiit) — the specialization and dmsion of labor, and tbe 
governing policies and regulations. Measures of productivit) are usuallj 
critical lanablesin eheir investigations 

Organizations consist of individuals, small groups, and larger groups 
vvitli varvmg degrees of power and status in relation to each other For 
each subgroup as wed as for overall groups certain behavioral norms can 
be discerned Exp«:tancies are held of one group by another and of indmdu 
als bv groups These norms and crpeciancies tend to endure and to stabilize 
organizational functioning 

While a certain degree of stabilization is essential for efficient, coordinated 
operation, technological and other forms of cultural change tend to stimulate 
changes m organizational products and services A commercial organization 
that does not re^’camme its functioning and update its products every 50 
often will not survive for long m a rapidly changing culture It is necessary 
therefore, to assess these stabilized otganizabona! patterns regularly, in order 
to determine which ones need improvement Even where overall change 
may not be called for, numerous internal patterns may be operating detn 
mentally with respect to organizational objectives 
The history of scientific organizational analysis might well be traced to 
Frederick Wtnslovv Taylor and his studies of industrial work activity 

m the early I900i> He and his followers made intensive observattonaJ 
studies of various industrial operations in an effort to find out the best 
method of doing jobs Worker bebavjor was timed accurately with a stop- 
w'atch, each movement being noted and appraised in relation to total tasks 
Tools, materials and woih flow all came under their careful scrutiny as 
they attempted to increase overall productivity by improving procedures 
The industrial engineer and his in-shop terfinician, the time-study man, 
came to be accepted staff personnel in most large factories after World 
War I 

Today, the work measurement tradition is earned on not only in industnal 
but in commercial settings as well hfanagement consultants and work 
measurement speaalists have conducted refined job analy'ses in all lands of 
organizations Bank tellers, shipping clerics, insurance salesmen, scerctanes. 
and hundreds of other persons engaged m a wide assortment of work 
routines have all been studied on the job More often than not, dirert 
timing of each movement with a stopwatch is no longer pracuced Indeed. 
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tasks are broken down into their basic elements and standard time data 
associated with these elements arc added together to determine liow long 
tasks should take As indicated m Chapter 4 Cpp 110-112), standard time 
data have been denved from numerous measurements of basic work motions 
under \ar)ing conditions of distance of objects from workers and weight of 
materials involved They arc readily available from predetermined time 
system handbooks once the basic elements m an operation are identified 
Perhaps the most widely used predetermined time system is called Methods 
Time Measurement, whose standards are regularlj upgraded bj the MTM 
Association for Standards and Research (1965) A detailed coverage of this 
system has been presented b) Karger and Bavba C1965) 

No discussion of organizational research would be complete without 
reference to the studies in the 1930s and 1940s b\ the Western Elcctnc 
Companj Harvard Business School, headed b) Elton Mayo, Fritz J Rocth 
lisbergcr and William J Dickson CBoctblisbergcr and Dickson, 1939) In 
these studies attempts were made to test out experimental designs under 
field conditions The researchers began bv stud) mg the effects of altered 
working conditions on worker productivity 
Results were paradoxical Improved working conditions (for example, 
better lighting and more rest periods) did not always lead to greater 
productivity on the part of girls assembling telephone relays or doing other 
routine tasks In fact, productivity sometimes increased when working con 
ditjons actually worsened Increased productivitj was finally attributed not 
so much to actual changes in lighting heating, noise, or methods, but to 
employee awareness of receiving special treatment created bj being the 
subjects of experimentation, a phenomenon labeled the 'Hawthorne effect 
after the name of the plant where this research was conducted The Haw 
thome effect has become the bane of the field experimentalist's existence m 
recent years 

it is fKW steJl emefersrood (hat tftc mere ILnowfeci^ rfnrr nrsearch cs being 
done on a person is sufiiaent to alter his usual behavior Research control 
groups need to receive the same amount of attention from investigators as 
do treatment groups so that results cannot be attributed to differential 
Hawthorne effects rather than to the actual independent variables under 
stud) 

Subsequent to the Western Eleanc studies came mnumcrable mv estigations 
of management practices m industry Many focused on the impact of worker 
participation in decision making Results varied from study to study, with 
greater employee participation often but not always, leading to greater 
employee effectiveness in implcmcnnng decisions The contradictory studies 
could usually be explained on the basis of inappropriate criterion measures 
or special local conditions Occasionally, productivity went up as employees 
became less involved in making decisions, but accompanying negative scnti 
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mcm, „crc m.ulK f.,uml .1«, When stuJic „dl J ^»„„J ™ 

pnne com, lie, Mm, jnen l„ .he „,p„,n.,on,l I.Uh to 

affect trtulK fumexcf cumjfctit depembWe rchti..nsh»fN ire usibJIv 
1967) nwiiiiJtjprul, am! [^rformana; v^fT.iI,Ies (Ukit, 

A inincti of M-seuch rortliodf bj> cKiracffri/ttl orgamianonal studies 
jjtfjap.int ofhxrn'tT tns-«nj;tt»ons haic Uxn rare- but uben ihc\ base 
Utn dine, tlie\ line pT’JNidtd an irntde ptciurc of onploict acuons and 
freJmp ilut ih Jiar«} lo capture in am other « iv Rni s (1959) studies of 
hluc^lbr svotltrs m fwtancs cnnsiruaiott pan;;? and oil fields arc 
jvnelntinplv inupfufij} « jv Ddtnns (19>9) tivrl cited tri Chiptcr 5 
iMorc ctimmon than mvesiipjtinns in which the tescarcher is a true 
pariKipant and Ins rose jtrb actuitics prnenlJv unrcctipnitctJ bs other jxirtici 
funts arc tIuKc n vshich be i\ pranfed cntr\ to the oigimuiion b) Us 
cstahlishnieni and pLtniim-d frcniom to obscnc and chat infonmlU svtth 
tis pjfi/cipnts II» jitecess as a fcscirchcr depend* on his winning the trust 
and confidence «•( tlic p-iiticipants \ wider discussion about this role ind 
lliesiills jnsuhfd was gm-n in Oupicr 5 
The tcgululs assigned mdustml ctiginccting staff personnel specialists, 
*ind ifsfcms malssts also uitd t<» ob<cnc ongoing operations cinsth and 
tjpinllj dtjvnd as well <m nnnis <|uinfiti»ie dati procured as a part of 
miitiiic opcniion Tliev Uxomc expert at csaluaimg the tecotd ss'stcm 
annind winch woiL fliws and organizational artwin rcstilscs. 

Tor gaming wnfespread mfomution patiicuhrl\ about the sentiments 
of particijsanls (that is citiplosccs customers, etc), the organizational 
rcscirrhif must also titihre <|Ocstw>nntircs Ifis eireful attention to sampling 
and adniinistrjtioii procedures, ns sstll as to selection of appropriate instni 
innitJ van sirengllien an othennse much ovcr\^orked often insulid data 
galiicTiug pnwdurc The semimenfs of people arc ficHc Thej are also not 
Tcadilv rescaled, cspccnllj d there is a chmec of public displas If the 
infumntum soliLitor is perented a< pirf of the establishment — as he often 
is— there IS c\cn more resistance than usual to expressing ones true fee) 
mgs on <i rjurstionnain )ct if properU lundlcd this instrument can pro- 
ndc Slid infonn-Uion about a p-irticubr orginization in a most expeditious 
manner 

DcmofKirating g<»xJ rjuesnonnaJK? cwisttuction one! $ur\e\ intcrvicuing 
procedures for o quarter of a centurs, the Jnstmitc for Social Rcseireh at 
the Unnersits of Michigm his provided mdusir\ with consumer sentiment 
difa of all sorts which hare vntd as a basis for commercial projections 
and minagcmtiu deusums Cwsiomcr attitude evaluation has beci^e big 
business Adtbliona! discusMon of research methodoiogv appears in <^>aptcr 
5 as well as m W'bjtes recent v|nihcsis, Oigmiiatioiwi IJc/ianor riieorj' 
cud Ajplicflliou (1969) 
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The \an comploiit) of organ .Mt.onal structure and functioning ncccssi 
tales careful delineation of sariablcs and adequate theorizing T^oo rnuch is 
available for stud) to permit the researcher uncertaint) in what he observes 
He needs an overall guide to his obsetsalions, one that provides a multi 

perspeeme analysis of this multifaceted entit) 

Unfortumtcl), perhaps, there is no widely endorsed thcor\ regarding A\hat 
comprises the ma)or dimensions of organizational structutc" Tlierc arc 
instead a \ariet\ of theories whose major dimensions \ar\ with the tjpc 
and purpose of organizations Despite this lack of a standard listing o 
organizational dimensions that need to be accounted for in ana parlicular 
stud\, the researcher ought to idcntifj carcfullj those aspects he intends to 
inacstigate If he is successful m choosing the most important dimensions of 
a particular organization, his macstigation will usuallj lead to institutional 
improvement 

Although naturalistic studies arc valuable on small aspects of organiza 
tional activitv, we are concerned here with attempts at comprehensive analv 
SIS There have been too few attempts at studying total social organisms, 
such as insurance companies, women’s clubs, and school classrooms 

Although no widcl) endorsed taxonom) of organizational dimensions 
exists a search of various textbooks reveals a number of organizational 
variables that arc considered important enough to have chapters and col 
lections of chapters devoted to them Such dimensions as the following 
exemplify the scope of organizational stud), with the possibihtv of innu 
merablc breakdowns into finer variables 

Groups and intergroup relations 

Vertical relations, including first line supcrvasion, top management actni 
tics, etc 

Lateral and diagonal relations 
Cost control and fiscal policy 
Work flow and inventory patterns 
Union management relations 
Decision making and change 
Engineering and design activities 
Personnel policies and procedures 

There is overlap among some items m the list and m their application to 
anv particular company, and other topics might be more critical than those 

A commendable start has been made rwently b> Likert and Bowers (1969) 
in developing a comprehensive organizational theory that can be applied m human 
response accounting Three types of variables are identified— causal, intervening 
and end result— and an overall plan for thetr measurement is desenbed 
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listed, but tbcj do illustrate the complexity of modem indusmal organiza 
tions Obviousl), not etcrythmg csn be included in a particular mvestiga 
tion, but, incrcastngK, s)-steras analms has shown the ptacticaht) of 
lai^c-scalc studies It is generally rcct^izcd that each partial actiuty is 
icbtcd to other pimal attuitics Solution to many of today’s problems calls 
for a simultaneous attack on many fronts, including comprehensne rather 
than piecemeal orgmizauonal anal}sis 
Tlie organizational siud\ that follows m highly abbreviated form 
scr\e to show both the scope and problems involted in such study'* It 
certain!} does not represent a complete or esen neatlj complete study of an 
organization, owing m part to the fact that only one person served as the 
primarj data gatherer It is sulbciently comprehensne, howetcr, to illustrate 
how a researcher goes about his business, delineates his areas of investiga 
tion, chooses his measuring techmtjucs and draws his conclusions It shows 
the utilintion of several kinds of techniques and different levels of analjsis 
In 1954 the Food World Company operated just over 100 supermarkets 
in three states Twenty jears earlier this cimipny had consisted of more 
than 600 small stores, but this $w times larger number of units had done 
Jess than a thml of the present volume of retail sales Wlierws fewer than a 
dozen people had been employed m each store m 1935, more than 50 people 
were now employed 

Many changes had occurred in the food industry during these hro 
decades, and the supermarket had become one of the prune symbols of an 
advanced technology No Jess high-status digmianes than a British queen 
and a Russian chief-of-state found ome during their highly condensed tours 
of the United States to visit this modem American institution 
Still more change w^s to come to the food merchandising industry gen 
erally, and to the Food World Company paiticulailj As the management 
perecned this company's future, the tcchnoli^y was to stabilize somewhat, 
but traditional organizational patterns were no longer deemed suffiCienl In 
spite of slow, steady growth m sales and eaniings over the previous five 
years, the top executiies felt that to remain compeuuve espcoally in rela 
non to those local independent grocers who had survived the revohiuon bi 
Wj and stroiyycr, decentralization of iheit owm orgamzanon w^s 
necessary Only through decenfrabrmg would their stores be sulEciemly 
adaptable to meet local customer needs The advantage in the ‘bey 

fell, would go ro the organization that combined both size and fleMbiJity 
At the same time that organizational patterns were being revIe^^cd for 


The illustrative organizational study, digested on the foUovvmg page^ was 
Gnt published by Paul R Lawrence, The Chan&ng 

Patterns C1958) The present author « responsible for this particular desctiptton 
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prom,smK changes a Held researcher becarrre ..rtcrested rn the P<«**.htr« 
rf studung Jeh patterrrs bernre. dunng, and after tmprosements ne e 
atrempted Obta.n.ng perra.sston from the srrtall group of “P 
conduct research dur.ng th,s transttory perrrxl h.s frrst 
clardyng parncular quest.ons to be msest, gated and the meth^s 
,n seehng ansners Tno general quest.ons tome the fcus of h.s E 

non na.m.1}, CO .dent.fj.ng the nature of the bas.e f”""" , 

the 0 rgan. 2 at. 0 n, and (2) detcrm.nmg hon much change actual!. <«uutrc 
in these patterns over a tuo-)car period and what ke\ factors undcriaj 1 1 


alterations , i 

With technological change not a dominant factor to be considcrca, 
Homans (1950) conception of activities, mtcrjctions, and sentiments, as 
the major hchatioral elements for an organization, guided the investigator m 
his delineation of what was to be studied Focusing on each t>pc of posiuon 
in the organizational chart, in turn, he gathered data on what persons i . 
how they interacted with others, and what feelings thc) possessed e 
engaged in months of direct observation of people at work and oj^n-ende 

interviews with them about their company He talked with people throug out 

the organization He kept voluminous field notes, coding and grouping 
comments and actions for analysis at a later date In order to obtain com 
parative data from one person and time to another, he developed an inter 
action checklist that permitted instantaneous coding of two-person ^onver 
sations and provided a highly objective, quantitative record of sue 
interactions He was able to gather substantial, comparable behavioral data 
on a pre post basis, thus turning an ordinary administrative alteration into 


a naturalistic scientific experiment 

Realizing that manv changes could occur as a result of a major shift m 
admmistratuc pohej, the researcher concentrated his measurements on two 
strategic positions the store manager and his immediate supcrordinate the 
district manager Persons occupying these positions were considered b) top 


management as kc) instruments to any forthcoming reorganization 

New behaviors for such persons were dcarlj implied The store manager, 
traditionally, bad spent oscr half of his time m his olfice filling out company 
records, purchase orders and various other forms, with most of the remain 
mg time spent m moving merchandise and setting an example of hard 
physical work Now he was to spend most of his time observing throughout 
all departments anal)zmg past performance, and working out specific plans 
for the future Traditionally, his task had consisted of trying to run the store 
according to rather precise directives passed to him from top management 
by the district manager No\s, instead of responding to management direc 
lives so precisely, he v\as to make more decisions himself The district 
manager, likewise, was to change his role from one of passing on directives 
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and evaluating their implementatfon to that of ds^i^mg store mamgers in 
problem solung keeping top management mformd of problems arising m 
held and passing on suggestions originating from store personnel 
U^rly moua) communtcation Has implied between the distnc minaga 
and the store manager whereas the earlier pittem had been confim.-d pn 
manly to a briefing of the latter when the former made his rounds 
Field notes illustrating these two styles of behatior appear below Cfju 
rence 1958 pp 1 17 118 86-57) 


TmDmoN/iz. lNT£»Acno> Sntt 

DMj entered the srare and after telling S\J, m some detail just what 
W'as expected of him at a womens club meeting at wliicfi S\f, was to 
represent the store he asked S\t, to lollow him upstairs to the lunch room 
DM spread out a list he had prepared m which be had located in other 
stores a number of dilFerent t>pes of promorion dishes SMj needed to meet 
certain of hrs customers needs He requested S\I, to produce his imentorj 
of the dishes he had on hand and when it became apparent that SMj did 
not have one DM, sat down vvith SM and the two of them took inventory 
DMj directed this process and gave SM detailed insrrucnons such as Just 
put down the letter T there for that on >ouf list Don t bother to write out 
pink It takes too long Just use the letter P 
After about an hour SM, left the room for a minuic and D^f, evpiained 
to the researcher that SMj was all mixed up on these dishes and that while 
he hated to spend the time to go over them and straighten them out it was 
clear SMj wasn t handling them corfecil) He also expressed irritation about 
SiMjS confusion about (he luncheon meeting 

After SMj came back, DM, asked him about his list of slow monng 
Kerns SMj said he didn t knovv about that and would go and get it Again he 
left the room 


SM, returned and the two men discussed sweral items DM, bad on his 
list rpiuming again to the luncheon 


S\t, 

DM, 


DM, 

SM, 

DM, 


Should I tell the meat mn about iir 

I don t see wh> , , 

Well I VI as just thinking he might not be dressed for this kind of a 
luncheon He might jusr come in a sport jacket or something 
and be cmlvarrassed bs che waj he was drr«ed 

I tlunk jouve got a point there IH m to speak to him about it 
ahead of time 

Do >ou think we ought to bnng the groccrj manager? 

Well I Ihml. lluis somethms «c cin JcciJc nhit .!> >oo «>"< 
to do? 
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SMa It just occuned to me that it might make a difference to the store 
operations manager whether we did or not 
DM 3 Look, >ou don t need to worry about what he thinks What I mean 
IS I am sure he will go along with anything we agree on 

New Intehactiov Style 

Dm, was bus) cop>ing down SM,’s payroll estimates for each department 
At no point did he question anj of SMi’s figures 

DM, Well, there the> are You set the goals, m> boy Don t complain to 
me if 50 U don’t make them 

SM, Well, ue set them, y\ell try to make them (DM, left the room 
for a minute ) 

Researcher Senously, yvhose idea was it to raise the sales volume $1000 
in here'5 

SM, It was mine 1 figured out how much we were running ahead of 
last jeat as a percentage Then I went back to last years yolume 
at this time and simpl) added to u this percentage that we svere 
running ahead of last year Thats the way 1 came up svith it 
Its anybody s guess, but I tbink well make it 1 didnt make 
any conecnon for the Btookford opening, *3 \^h)ch is going to 
be in effect during the whole last month of this penod, because 
you just don t know what effect something like that is going to 
haye, so I didn t put it m at all 

There s a lot of things going on around here which might just 
balance out Noyv yye re going to haye a bank put up across from 
our parking lot and a big life insurance office is going up down 
the other way Those are all plus factors On the other side. 

In the first example above DM-, clearly assumed the initiative throughout 
the \isit, with SM-, trying hard to comply with the instructions given him, 
while m the second example, DM, condoned SM,’s setting his own sales 
targets and allowed him to do most of the talking In other exchanges, 
DM, typically presented ideas from top management in such a manner that 
they did not have to be taken as orders but could be considered instead in 
relation to tbe local situation The episode below illustrates this new style 
for a distnct manager (Lawrence, 1958, pp 84-85) 

DM, Thats nght And weve found, in the other stores, that you can 
cut your labor way down if you re on the grocery ordering for 
mula, no matter how good guesses you ve made in the past about 
the kind of stuff you need and when you need it 
SM, Well, when they put us oyer on a formula system. III consider it 

‘3 Another Food World Store recently opened m a nearby community 
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DM, Well, souie i,8ht I thmk thais the imc to CMSida- it And 
>ouve cettaml) done a HI of a pb here and I thinh it's tie- 
mendous 

Grocery manager Well, us not just me, jts the gii)-s here, Jile Dfzry 
(PoJnts to a joung fcHonr who is opemng a carton ) 

1-ater, DM, brought up the fomtula system again 

DMj Now, don t forger, jou felloivs I agree fully that tvhen we ve got 
this formula system m, our sheKes look like hell, and there s 
no getting around that, bin I do think jt can save us some money, 
and we want to consider it 

Grocery manager Well, DM, are they resigned to not keeping neat sheltes 
not\> 

DM, Well, I don t think they mean not keeping them neat 'Hie point 
IS thevre not full Now, us old time storekeepers just don’t like 
it, and I Jenmv that you feel the same way I do But the point 
IS that I think we can sate some mone> on it 

Grocery manager Well, you re probably nght 1 m an old time store- 
keeper, but I m not so old that I can t keep op « ith things 


In order to obtain sufficient data to permit an accurate pio-post compan 
son of district-store manager interactions, the field researcher dciisod a 
simple form and procedure for coding instantaneously m his notebook 
vanous dimensions of these mtmctioos Figure 64 shous one pgc is it 
was filled out to represent 15 minutes of interaction Tune was represented 
by the length of tcrtica! marks, with the observer’s wristwatch being used 
as the essential measuring instrument OSvtousl), it was not felt neccssar\ to 
measure and record time of cranments to the nearest second, as crrois 
would, most likely, have been balanced between the two types of partici 
pants oter the great number of comments recorded The speaker of each 
comment was indicated by a horizontal mark to the left (DMi) or right 
(SM|) of the lertical line Four columns were used for recording the four 
categories of speech (questions, infonnation, opinions, and suggestions or 
directions) Topics were indicat^ when they were introduced by appropriate 
letters (Pc, people R records M, merchandise, P, plant, S, small talk) 

The simple form wus adequate for an observer to use as he visited a gi'cn 
store v\ Ith the district manager and recorded essential characteristics of the 
interactions lie had with the store manager m rouunc, systematic fashion 
Field sconng of the same events was almost identical for two obseners 
vvirh respect to speech categories but somewhat less perfect for tojics 
Nevertheless, this simple procedure provided cacellenl comparative data 
between district managers, across store managers, and before and after the 


reorganization 

IjiwiCTice reported his results after a minimum 


of 314 hours of ol»erva 
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DMj on the other hand nuuk. sxggesfaom or gave direcfjons 14 times as 
often os his store rnamgcrs D^Ij s ratio of onng his own optwons to hear 
Ing his store manager s opinions was less than 2 to 1 Siroibr ratios for the 
other dismct managers were 3 to 1 and 4 to J He also listened to more in 
formation than lie gaic which was not true of the others 

4 For DMf nufre lime uas ^>cnt mib his stars mansgers in exchanging 
snformation than in any oth«- land of tallc Exchanging tttfonnttttart along 
mth gning su^esttons or directions, was also the most prevalent t>’pe of 
talk for interactions of DM, with his store managers but m contrast to 
DM, DM, did the majont> of talking The most frcquentl> used talhng 
caiegot) for DM, with his subordinates was opinion ating 

4 Interesting differences also appeared m the percentages of time spent 
talking on tarious topics Figure 6 5 shows almost half of DMjS interactions 
to be concerned mth people and almost half of DM,s interactions to focus 
on record sj stems The most popular topic in DM*s interactions w’as mer 
chattditc Again differences among the three men were considerable, with 
DM, coinciding most eloselv with new management expectations 

5 Comparison of DM-SM talking nroe dunng 1955 and 1957 two 
jears after t!ie reorganization program bad been m effect, indcated that 
both DM, and DM, had shifted roles considerably in >he direction of man 
agement expectations DM, talked only 55 percent of the tune eompsred 
with 73 percent earlier and DM, talked only 62 percent of the tune com 
pared wth 75 percent earlier The aterage duration of DM,s comments 
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dropped during this time from 0 28 to 0 19 minute 
found in DMj’s comments, from 026 to 022 minute 


Similar drops were 
(Lavsicnce, 1958, 


pp 176, 178) 

In addition to results based primarily on the interaction coding procedure, 
a number of findings can be cited from other data It was hypothesized for 
example that behaviors of the district managers would be consistent wth 
their self-concepts and that changes m behavior would be accompanied by 
concommitant altitudinal changes 

Verbatim comments recorded by the researcher on many occasions were 
classified loosely in terms of the object of a self referent remark DMi made 
the following remarks about himself as a superordmate (Lawrence, 1958, 
pp 146-147) 


Im interested in m> store managers’ opinions and, of course, I want 
them to know what mine are 


I believe that if a store manager can come up with his oivn answer to a 
problem, it is going to be the b«t answer m almost e\er> case I may not 
agree exactly wath the way he would do it, but, unless he's really wrong, 

)ou ought to go ahead and let him do it his own way and he’ll he better 
off Thats the only wa> you teach them to take the miiiauve on these 
matters 

Also grouped with the preceding comments were DMi’s opinions about 
supervisors in general, for example 

My notion of a good supervisor is one who doesn’t talk any mote than 
his subordinates do Of course, jou’ve got to do some of the talking to ex 
plain to him the kinds of things he ought to know about what the company 
wants him to do, but >ou’ve also got to give him plenty of chance to talk 
about his problems and the thmgs he has on his mind or >ou’te not 
going to get very far 

In similar fashion, DM/s comments about himself as both a supenor and 
a subordinate were inspected together Comments related directly to the 
role of district manager were grouped together, as were those focusing on 
the reorganization plan Lawrence found an internal consistency among 
these various perceptions and sentiments, which was also harmonious with 
the behaviors he had observed DM| exhibit on a day to-day basis He 
summarized DM,’s views of himself m several series of statements 
rcncc, 1958,pp 145,146) 

As a disfnct manager 

1 1 am a competent, hard working distnct manager, but I can make mis 
takes and I always have to learn 
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2 I am a person who S 3 >s what I think to an>onc, even if it is unpopular, 
but I am ^v^^mg to accept good ideas from any source 

3 I face up to unpleasant realities, e\en about myself 

4 I am something of a noncomfonnist 

As a supenor 

1 I do nol uant to dom.mte the thnians ot m, mtord, notes 

2 1 ttant to push tcspons.btltt, on them os fss. tn I esn and get them 

answer their own problems , , 

3 I operate by gwmg them my adi«e and suggestions and ubng 
inrercst m their problems and suggestions 

5 1 S ■”>- * 

6 rlTdrdrSwsuhotdtnoteswhetethe, stood noth me 

but not always nght j ^ ^ my supenots 

2 I am not afraid of being fired and 1 say wnar 

3 No organization is perfect consulted by my supenon on all 

4 I expect, as a district manager, to 

issues affecung the stores , . 

In stmtlar fashion scnt.menl ‘’““j;g'''„^“t«e®rpp'atent in tie 
other district managers , „,nes tor the three men Again, 

eoncept material and mfetenttal could be deiecttd 

honever, an tnner 09^^. PP >58, >«, 

for each man Examples ° 

164, 166) saw in infeiicd scif-concepts 

D,M, os o ntbotJiitalc no fools but they don t olnnjs appre 
The lop management people sometimes gne co 

date what wc ate up agains 
mg directions 

DMj as a district manager „ho gets dungs done 

I am a systemanc and tongh mpemso, 
dm, <a supenor ^ then quesnons 

Itellmysnboidmale!t.hatf*>, 

to see that things get done , 

DM, Its o sttborditiole .od '“'"“Jf , tcouse it 

Snpenors shonld gtve a„* ^ 

ten ray bosses exactly wtot 

has gotten me into ttou 2 reorganization came 

Not all .he data for The researehe, also nbscnc 

from district and store manage* 
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ricunE 6 6 K-rrn.cT,oss m.d Acmmts oi. Stobe Managees S.e Months and Two Years after REOEOANm-noN 
(,LA\vItl:^cE, 1958, p. \80. 
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working patlems of the store managers themselies at diHerent times sir 
months after their initial appointment to this role and tno years liter Hon 
three store managers spent then nme dunng tliese tno obserration periods is 
shown in Figure 6 6 Analysts of these data produced the following results 

1 There was little change from one period to the other in the amount-of 
interaction versus working without talking patterns SM. cljanged somp 
what (7 percentile points) in the dtiection of more talking hut the other 
two managers were reraatlahlv stable in this respect 

2 SM, changed a httle m hts acnv.ty patterns hut f 

s;iect.o°n of people he mtemeted «.th In tenns of * 8 ^ 

department heads than clerU he was more m hue 
requirements during the initial ohservation penod than cither of the other 
«;o there would be less likelihood of change 

3 SM.’and SM, both made substantial shifts in the especl irec i 

terms of whom they "''J' mdicaletl that SM. 

4 Another obsenet rreord of liie-cights of the times during 

remained highly stable, of whom initialed 73 per 

both observation periods SM an percent and 56 percent 

cent of their mtetactions at hist, ^ .h,, d„cciion of new 

respectively, two years later Again the shtft was 

lole expectancies 


INVESTIGATING AN EVENT'* 


I. •’’t'|'’'j;r‘means“^:;'e^ 

protests may become an '""“I'"' I W ^,a| issues Con 

ment and even eaeitmg PJ^^ .mpmstxl meihods of .mnsi«ua..on 

eentranon of population m persons would seem to 

and centralization of mass tncAa dcmonstniions do indeed 

enhance the posstbtlit.es To ^ Jh- ■» 

become common csents there is ncetl 

mterpret their meanings accumlcl) demonstrations tale 

Most investigations J ^ [act Owing f l'’' 

been based on data fPf and eien the s.gn.6°"“ 

nature of mans events The resultant an.lises in retro- 

occurrences haie rarch been prcdKlablc 

PerspcctiAC,” conducted 

.= Mod, bed from an unpublnW sm*. “Sm'se. 
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spec, have been ncablj .mprecse (FlacK 1967. Berube -;|^Gmell, 1969, 
Waller 1968 National Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders, 1 J 
X large^ale events oectir only as a result of considerable -■> 

organizational elfort Ball) recruitment appeals and other " 

nccted with forthcoming demonstrations on provide researchers with P 
information for developing observation schedules and procedures for ) 
mg them as the; tale place One such event was the moratorium of Uct la, 
1969, ^\hlch afforded a superb opportuniu to analyze a mass protest mose* 
ment through the use of naiurahstic research methods This cscnl j'js 
extensuely preplanned at both national and local levels, and was vMclclv 
enough publicized to provide impetus and schemata for an cquallj extensive, 
preplanned investigation 

Stimulated b> local and national publicity during early fall, 1%9, mvcsii 
gators at the University of Virginia formulated the following quesuons 
concerning the forthcoming moratorium events 


1 What specific behaviors would constitute parucipaiion in the moratonum 
2. How would behaviors at the University of Virginia and m the local oty 
compare with behaviors and acuvitics elsewhere'^ 

3 What types of students, faculty, and other citizens would participate, and 


in what numbers'^ 

4 What intent would be attributed to participant behaviors by participants 
and by planners, before the fact and after the fact? 

5 Would there be discernible effects of the demonstration on national policy 
toward the war in Viet Nam^ 


To find answers to these questions and to gather data for testing speci c 
hypotheses regarding their answers, three major methods of investigation 
were utilized 

1 Open-ended, unobtrusive interviev\s of a representative sample of the 
University student body v\ere made before and after moratonum day it' 
informal settings such as dormitory, snack bar, and athletic field, students 
were engaged m conversation by the investigating students and asked ques 
tions about the meaning of the moratonum and their owti plans and attitudes 
in relation to it Students were not told that they were being interviewed or 
that their replies would be recorded, m order to maximize the likelihood of 
responses being true indicators of intent or feeling 

2 In addition to these interviews, investigators attended University and 
local moratonum events as partiapants, counting numbers of partiapants 
and wntmg objective event descnptions as soon as thev were over 


Hereafter, moratonum day will be abbreviated M-day and other days, M'6, 
M 1 day, M+l day, etc 
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3 Various documcnls covering the period Oct 8-16 were analpcd 
including the Uniicrsil, dail) nenspaper, Tlie Cavalier Daily the local 
dail) newspaper, The Dady Progress The Wnshniglon 
York Times National news niagannes CNensueeh, Time U S 
World Rejiort) for the weel pnor 10 . the rsccl. of and the weeir S 

ihc cv ent \\ cre also consulted 

Local Moratonitm Actmttes 

Oier one rveel before M-day the major campus nervspapet re- 
ported Prosit Shannons r^ly “rSlt t 

dlrf'Ihrl.'Xlrrr.jnoted (Covohe, Daily, Oct 7, 1969) as 
sajmg 

The Unnetsity has ™ 

all view’s can he cicpressed in sv matter of academic 

defend It. or advocate various means of coding il as 
and mtollccnial freedom encourage us faculty to sus 

For the Unwersity to suspend elas^ o S ^ mconsislent 

pend classes in support of a posinon on these issues 

wilh this obligation eitahlished academic calendar 

The Univcnity wiU therefore adhere to its esta 

P^Lcoalsoiodicaled^atsordenlshadang. 

in the moratorium by adding .w always .m-» male 

oirdll‘ -i: hjiiforr; ara7».c dunes and elhica. respons, 

r:s.a.eme„.se.*e.ooeaodesm^^t^,"^^^^ 

ment or endiusiasmforPresAmShaono-^^^^ m 

the svay remained open ' , . 

nioratonumactmt.es if they Virgima. as 

Probably the most ^ rheir support of the 

where in .he country, were H^nned tor cusronmry academic 

was b, not attending elates « classes-as usual was 

expressed their own sentiments n. cancen g 
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or not insisting on tvork missed being made up, or merely by indicating 
their feelings one way or the other Counting vacant scats would have been 
meaningless unless related faculty directives were also known 

Instead of measuring class absence directly, therefore, the investigators 
held preMday interviews with 51 students who constituted a loosclj repre- 
sentative sample of the University population m terms of sex, age, }car 
level, and School These interviews permitted an estimate of intended action, 
especially m light of pcrceucd professorial sentiment To the question, 
“What do you plan to do? How are you going to participate? , only 10 
students, less than 20 percent, indicated plans to miss class Attendance at 
the noon rally, which did not conflict with class time, was cited often as an 
intended way of participating Almost half C'^6 pcrccnO of the interviewees, 
furthermore, said they did not intend to participate in anv way 
The low level of intentions to miss class, in order to permit a protest to he 
registered visibly, could not be accounted for by faculty pressure for attend 
ance Quite the contrary—the same interviewees indicated m only 5 
instances that professors expected attendance The majority, 28, were pcf 
ccivcd as not recommending either way, in 6 instances, professors were 
perceived as not expecting attendance, and, according to 8 interviewees, 
professors specifically mentioned that absences would be excused It >s 
mtcttsimg to note that responses showed 7 professors to be dismissing 
classes m spite of the administrative policy to "adhere to its established 
academic calendar ’’ 

Differences m intended participation also showed up in predictable fashion 
between graduates and undergraduates and among age groups On!) 12 
percent of the graduate students indicated an intention to miss class, as 
compared with 27 percent of the undergraduates Well over half of the 26 
graduate students, furthermore, said that they did not intend to participate 
m any of the activiues, compared with only about a third of the under 
graduates Similar trends were found when the responses were organized by 
age levels of the respondents, reflecting, of course, the high correlation 
usually obtaining between student status and age Only 1 of the 13 students 
interviewed who were over 25 years old planned to become involved in any 
of the activities A greater generation gap v\ould seem to exist between 
earlier age groups than is often stipulated 
If support for the moratorium seemed less than solid among the inter 
vicwcc group, actual frequency counts of those taking part in events raised 
even more serious doubts as to its overall acceptance among the student 
body Inspection of Tabic 6 3 leads to one rather obvious conclusion, namely, 
that onh a small minority of the University community took part Attendance 
at all events except Senator McGovern's speech was small enough to be 
counted accurately Even if one were to assume that no one took part m 
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Table 6 ^ MoriAToniuNt Events Attendwce of INTERVIE^vtE 
Sample in Comparison wim Total Number 
OF Participants 


Day anA Time 
M-6 

M-5, E\enmg 

RI-2, Evening 
M-1, 6-7 p M 
M-1,7-10pm 
M-l, 10 P M 

M-1. 7 30 PM 
M-l, 7-10 PM 
M-1. 10 pm 

M, 8 50, 9 50. 

10 50, 2 SO 
M 
M 

M 9-12AM. 

3-10 p M 
M Noon 


GracbnerWajkow 


Canvass report in 
Candlelight mareh 
Debate m Webb HaU 

Chapel SCT'ices 

Absence from class 
Soc-Anthfop seminar 

Tcaclim South Meet 
ing E'wm j 
Rally at Rotunda 

Cam ass resumed 
Handout of literature 
at shoppmg ccnien 
Rock concert 

Candlelight on 

Ob5erv3tor> Moon 

Vietnam film presented 

at Pnsm 

Display . 

posters, flags, but 
tons 

Petitions supporting 
moratorium 


Number of 
Participants 


47 

58/120/2001 

13-22 

8-24 

(see te«) 
(Not cov 
eted) 
90-133 

840 


Percentage 

of 

Intenieweei 
Source Intending to 
of Count Attend 

Observed ® 

Seats avail A 

able 
filled 

Continuing ^ 

count 

Observed ® 

0* 4 , ^ 

obsRved . 

Reports 

turned m , , 

Observed ** 

Observed 


Observed at 

3&330 

Average of 4 
head 
counts 

Observed 

Observed 


None ated 
(filmar 
nved late) 


187 faculty 
1300 stu 
dents 


Observed 


n„„ bmtod .veoee P«“"' ’ 


Tiree hundred avewbc » 

j CnenCe budding 

1, difaen. ia»«s 

antirootatoiium sign 
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more than one e\ent on M 1 and M-d3>s, a highl) unhid) assumption, 
the total number of persons m%ohcd would be only shghll) over_a thouwnd, 
840 of whom were accounted for b\ the noon rail) With o\er 9500 students 
and facult) as potential participants, along with almost unlimited numbers of 
townspeople, the overall response w'as meager ” 

If the 19 percent figure procured from the intervacwees who planned to 
cut classes were used to estimate the total number of students who actual!) 
did so, onl) 1800 absentees would result This figure is probably quite high, 
however, judging from the ratios of interviewees planning to participate in 
particular events in relation to actual numbers of partiapants One-third of 
the interviewees expressed intentions of attending the Rotunda rails, )et less 
than one tenth of the Universitj population actually appeared there Simi 
lari), 15 percent of the intcrvicvvecs expected to go to the South Meeting 
Room teach in, where total attendance was under 200 Estimates from these 
ratios would put the number of students missing class spccificallv to register 
support for the moratonum cause at 300 to 500, a small mmonty of the 
Umvcrsit) student population 

Of the other events, only the two candlelight marches, the Rock Concert, 
and the teach in drew more than 100 people Even these numbers were 
disappointing to the leaders One was heard to sa) at the start of the M 1 
candlelight march, for example, that they had expected at least 200 instead 
of the 58 present 

This march was bojcotied by adults, furthermore, even though its point 
of beginning was at a church whose congregation had been dul) urged to 
participate in tbis procession Matching through a dorrmtor) section of the 
campus, the crowd swelled to about 200 by the time it reached President 
Shannon’s house Many )ocular taunts were heard along the way between 
marchers and onlookers (examples 'Get out from under the trees,” and 
Get off the fence ' ) Marchers tned to entice the dorm residents into join 
mg the throng and accepting a candle A few did so 

Particularly disappointing to the leaders w-as the turnout for action 
onented activaties, m contrast to that for speech or debate listening Leaders 
were expecting 200 or 300 persons to canvass townspeople, leaving hicia 
turc and soliciting suprport Onlj 68 turned up for the planning meeting, 
and only 47 reports of presumed accomplishments were turned in later that 
evening Despite attempts to observe canvassers at worl, dnvang or wall 
ing through the neighborhoods being covered, onl) one foursome was 

It is reasonable to assume that most persons attending the Rock Concert and 
Observatory hlountain march in the evening of M-day had already participated 
in other actuiues and therefore had been counted They were excluded from 
these calculations because they were not observed directly 
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actually spotted pctorming this task Stmtlaily m checlung hou man) 
people Mere handing out htetature in shopping ateas none vms 
dovratotvn section of tOM-n dunng the stipulated period and onlj six 
seen in the mam suburban shopping center «Wrvea 

Perhaps the highly limited student participation 
Mas uni^e to Virginia and unlike the response on other 
'h^oAeL seenred^relevant as ..11 O"' ^ tta th:tpo“ 

tended to inHate figures m reporting ” “X «as ihat 

elseMhere might not hate been so gnat as first ro piesented a 

faculty and administration aetion in dismissmg prevented many 

dislnried and ovcrinllalcd impression of “Pi”"’ 
students from registering their opinion by o g 

Both hjpotheses could be tested 6^ “ tith nens 

hypothesis was tested h) „ 3, instances onl) 


cts hoMCter one might be mote su.p«^ 
not venfied' on the premise ttat journalistic acOTots 

second alternative hypothesis led to a > nation These 

that had been mnees tvhete faculty and adminis 

tTt^Tcrn mare"? 

Mere mdeed loHated 

anee stx nCMSpaper reports tvere fo”"* „/„'„ds hate not been 

M-erc lower Techniques tm * Lets estimates suggests the) ate 

standardized and thrs hnef check on ^ j „ judged by ma» 

certarnly needed rf public op mon 1 °^ 3„d nthe, ptommog 

actron ^e accurac, of ^“"','^'^^10 prov.de apptopnar. means for 

md, CCS needs to be etaluated m order t P 
deteimraingtheexlentofmassrames „„„ge '.Trt^ur 

Regardmg attendance at classes Ocrober 15 Ch do^^ 

an even more drsrorred imptesnon '^'’“, 3 „d 3 nen Off Normal" 
vrlle paper arecle ttas had b«n taken and cooramed 

arncle ,Lif revealed that no ^„dlme 

s.a.emen.ssomeMha.connad,cro.,rorh i^e 

-kT.es 

Universitj but included no speci 
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Table 6 4 Newspaper Attendance Reports of Moratorium 
Events in Comparison wrni Actual Counts 


Event 

Actual 

Count 

Cdi alter 
Daily 

Dilfercnce, 

Daily 

Progress 

Di/fereiice 

Graebner Wadiow 
s>niposiuin 

300/430* 

300 

0/-30 

500 

67/16 

Candlelight march 
CM-1) 

58/200 

60/200 

4/0 

-/300 

-/50 

itally at Uotunda 

840t 

1500-2000 

78-138 

1200-2000 43-138 

Senator McGovern 
speech 

Chapel services 

3200 

&-24 

30-40 

67-274 

3200 

0 


* 300 piesent dunng major presentations 430 persons came for part of sjTnposium 
t Average of four separate counts during the rally 

Many reports of class attendance at U Va today jndjcated normal or 
near normal attendance, some shossed high absences 

Spot cbeclts of individual professors indicated most scheduled classes 
were held though m some cases attendance was reported well under normal 
(Rex Dart}, U Va Attendance Off Normal, Doily Progress, Oct 15, 
1969) ^ 


One of the student leaders announced at the noon rally that 60 to 80 
percent of the students were not attending class Asked later in private how 
these figures had been obtained, he admitted that thej had been based 
primarily on the number of leaBets handed out between 8 and 10 that 


morning specifically urging students to show support for the moratorium bv 
not going to class and by attending M-day e\’ents instead It should be 
stressed that this estimate was not based on a head count of any kind but 
only on leaflet distribution, certainly a remote indicator of student response 
Many students undoubtcdl) had picked up copies of the leaflet out of 
cunosit), to see what it contained, and most likely had discarded them soon 
altemards, wnthout any intention of follmMng its directives Their presence 
on the campus at those hours should indicate instead that they were attend 
ing eit er classes or the teach m Since the number who attended the teach m 
was small (90 to 133), class attendance was the mote likely possibilit) 
One investigator had already picked up five copies himself before he heard 
01 Its use as a count indicator Later m the day, the same leader was 
questioned again about class attendance, and he revised downward his 
absentee estimate to 40 to 60 percent insisting that at the University of 
Virginia even a 30-pcrcent response would be notable 

Suspicions supported with regard to the inaccuracy of newspaper accounts 
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and even ot sremmgl) efficial announcetnems the imesngators neat nimed 
10 the entire collection oE momtonum penodical clippings that had ke 
gathered mer a m-nneel period to tr, to depict taeuln and " 

Actions elscirhere These clippings ''™ T ird.nroTrM 

nhich institutions left squareh nith students the choice oE attending 

attending class and iihat choices thtv had made found oF hon 

UnEoinatel, this search proied Eruitlen, No counts „ 

man) students turned up For class in collr^“ u ere i p 
no. L attend clearlj e.,.stcd ilthough the Ncu ' 

reportcil Penn State onc-halEempn f M.^pn students 

Post indicated tint threc^uaricis of the Uni«rs y & 

and oneciuartcr of the 

odical accounts in tiieir summancs mstituuons m uhich 

ous as to uhat olTical policv actualK existed Of the 32 ms u 
M act, vines netc desenhed to some e«e„ lieie 

fomta stale coIlcRts as one ind the , ^[endar (sec Tabic 6 5) 

tepottod as olTerall, >« -h' “““'^,3*"t„Vin Ecu, others 

Half of the institutions ofTicially P^. » ^ ff ,f the instructor so 

teachers ucrv notified th.t ^“t^.tss« are suspended bt cither 

ntshed I. IS obMOUS of coiine J can eV> 

administrative or faculty action stu jhc institutions that 

ludes through schedule no mention tins made of 

reportcdlv earned on with the to come or stay iway from class 

pressures csctlcd b) professors on s „o,a,onum issues of hou thor 

of possible change in class content „j,cc.all) of student 

oughii, Eacult, , “■'T', he Prinarou faeultv 

response For example althgogh j jjo staff members later 

dems had .he r.gh. » ptotes. « “ f "t„’um Therefore i. 1™ no* a. 
sored to encourage panic.pation m Ac ,3^ p,„odical literature 

all possible to use ehss '’‘"'“'""*"'t|,„s^hu had hoped to relay ro Presi 
as a true polling of aotisiar 'fchug demanded an immedia e 

dent Nixon spceifie figores of stud™ ^ ,gei. poll taking * 

end .0 .he liar isere “PP"." ' "“wmAseuled In .he muueog.ghd 
reported poll taking sins &er 15, entitled Go to Cl 

handout attheUnisetsits of Vitgiou. on 

otStayOutJ students iiem told ,,, choice lo make nm" 

All Ollier arsumenis aside '“■^'^.ruToKniremd as “ 

svho pailicipale m .he impi.lance of dueusnf 

tmuation of American 
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Fcnir J^aturalistic CoiCi 


Despite the stated iitipomnce of class Unitcrat) oi 

no one appatently bothered to determtne it accurately 

elsewhere , _anv moratorium erents 

Numbers oE participnts m“‘ioned Y 

, the country The October 27 issue ^ Neivs , , .. ,,, 


across the country The October 27 issue ^ persons marched to the 

reported Eot example, that CO an ’ , flnnersity oE Michigan 

WOute House in Washington (2) 25,000 met m J 1,^5 m 

stadium (3) an estimated 30,000 r Lcllment of 36,000 

Chicagos Citic Center, and (4) about 4,000 of an e (-q,, 24 

students turned out at the University of Texas Tint J 3 „oss the 
1969) indicated that the oterall number of M-day p P 
nauon was ptobabb not Q\er one million, barely 0 5 percen 
States population r* pm's speech 

The Unnersity oE Virginia’s response to Senator ^ certamh ^ 

other sessions where prominent spealcers were feature jf onh 

great lE not greater, than man) student body responses e gpiount 
0 5 percent of the population turned out for major spe is hu^ 

trulj active participation must have been very meager rer 
another example of the letharg) of the American P^P ® * tccei'C the 
soaal action Certainly, President Nixon’s war policies di pioratonu® 
overwhelming indictment from the masses of Americans tna fgllowinS 

leaders had hoped for In fact, a nationwade opinion poll tahen 
wceh shovsed an increase in the number of people favoring 
policies 


The Nfliional Response 


1 I'’ 

Much has ahead) been said above about the nation prunes- 
as pKflmmrft tlirniioti nmvsnaners and curTcnt chigh'’ 


Some 


ivluch has ahead) been said above about int 
sjwnsc, as it was examined through newspapers and - 
NaiionalK, there was great vanation in M-day activities Some 
original, others were found on almost every campus and even },ighl 

centers Speeches on undcrlv mg issues b) noted authontiw " 
popular and undoubtedly diets the biggest crowds Cand e ig -pgacM 
prevailed with at least moderate-size crowds in numerous P plao^ 

discussions and religious services were also held in a num r 
although there was no indication of whether or not their P°PH^^?r jg 3 $t 
greater than m Charlottesville Petitions, posters, Bags at ^ d 

other svmhols were widclv displaved Among more unique ^lood ^ 

enclcKurc of peace s)mbols in packages of sausage, the gi'i^g ^ a-n' 
^ndolph Maain Woman’s College m Virginia as "a .glc- 

less bhKxJshed m Vietnam, the tolling of a bell at Simpson Colicg ^ 
cvcTv second for 39.-i00 seconds to represent those killed m the 
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tragic suicides of hvo M t ? 

ance of a Glassboro SiaK'i'f^ '"S*' students follosnng ttot attend 

Table 6 6 shotts the i e j t i £ 

quency of .nd.cated oecu*™'* <l«tun,ents .dennficd and the,, ite- 

included ts an ,0*0=000 of ‘““‘■■7' ■"“““"“I A'® 

.u IT Cl, aV,®*" t»r not each tvpc of activity occurred at 

the Umtcrsity of V.rg^a AUhougCh"" XsTe gene, all, eompaniWe, 
severf ac, .Vines engaged .n f 

buch a stntement probahK would chara,.,_ i_ i ef.»ii„f.n 

I , , , / , V , I ^««izc any other single institution, 

which is alwajs likely to offer Jess than a com.*- ^ c , . .o«n< 

A j : ^ , I, ®®*«posite of insmutions 

.deeording to thts pameitW coMec,™ of periodicals, moca 

tonum parlmpatiOn ttas not restricted to colljg^ ^ Jp, „or to hinge 
groups in the larger society Support teas given m some fom by rbe roaj-or or 
at) government in New York Cit> Detroit Boston Ailanta Buffalo, Ne« 
Has en, and Berkeley , among other major aties Not only j, j congress 


Table 6 6 Moratorium AcnvmEs at Other Coluoes 

AND UmVERSmES IN OjMP ARISON umi UNTVEJlsrrr 
OF ViFcJNiA JW Day Acnvmts (Ranked Accordinc 
TO Theui Freijuencv of Occurrence as Retorted 
IN THE Document Collechon) 



No JnsbiuUons 

University of 

Event 

Reported 

Vifginw Event 

Cancellation of classes 

16 


Speakers 

15 

T 

Unspeafled demonstrations 

n 

* 

Marches 

8 


Religious semces 

7 

X 

Reading names of war dead 

6 


Teach ins 

6 


Rallies 

4 


Mock funerals 



Signs and leaflets 

3 


Gmng blood 



Afol ics 

2 

* 

‘Bell tolling 
fDoor to^oor canvass 
/Planting crosses for war dead 
irjame lighting until wars end 

Sleep in 

I 

1 

1 

1 

X 

Telegrams to Nixon 
^ Total Acenty Typ« 

18 Total U 

Va 9 
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men paitiapate as spealeis at vanous tallies, but the) also j 

legislame business one month later on the Noieinher 15 mota on m - 
mSe an effon to keep the House ot R^tesenUtnes 
■Businessmen s tallies in Chieago’s Cnx Center Pla^ and Nets York s a I 
Street attracted thousands Migrant labor leader 

follotters to ohsette the daj as did leaden of the Alliance for Utot Acoon 
Supportive religious organizations included the Archdiocese o os^^tr a 
Detroit, the United Church ot anst, the ejtecume board ot the 
Council of American Rabbis, and leaders of the Southern Chnstian Leader 
ship Conference The execume director ot the National Urban League and 
the Ncu York chapter of the Nanonal Assomatton of Socral Workers uere 
t)pical of other groups that endorsed the motatonum (Chatlottcsvrlle, Daily 
Progress, Oct 10, 1969, Tme, Oct 16, 1969) 


headers and Parttetpants 

The moratonum teccned support from inditiduals and organiza 
ttons rcpresCTtatite of all ages, classes, religions, and political parties The 
degree to which those who pamapated were comparable to those who did 
not taJee part could not be ascertained, nor was it possible even to find out 
bon the participants could be broVen down m terms of such demographic 
lanablcs as age, religious or political affiliation, or educational ot work 
background 

It would seem likel) that disproportionatcl) high numbers of participants 
had come from the )OJi«g, fcrrents of teenage hoys, and liberal and actnist 
j'CTsons generally The mere fact that, despite extensive community support, 
the mam thrust of the entire movement came from college and to a lesser 
extent high school campuses indicates the heavy involvement of jouth 
Initiated bv an older generation for historical reasons that no longer seem 
relevant m this fast-changing world, this war, as have manj others, h3S 
affected most dircctU the lues and welfare of a jounger generation — one 
that, in this instance, has been thoroughly conditioned to questton and 
demand 

The generation gap w-as obvtousK evident m the nature of social exchange 
present in moratorium actuitv Those events participated in by large num 
bers of people of vanous ages tended to be the rallies and speeches where 
onU a few presided and most were listeners Little exchange between paruci 
pants was nccessar) At Virginia the generation gap was most obvious m 
the candlelight march Although it emanated from a church, with the pulpit 
providing pnor pubhcitv and encouraging participation, it was almost total!' 
lacking m adult marchers The hcsitanc) of students to meet the towmspeoplo 
in face-to-face discussion of issues was certainly evident in the small turnout. 
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I>nestigaJmg ah E\ent 

.nd sull smaller follou through for the doortotl»r canvas 

fullv meager response to shoppmgcentei aoBstly Appatendy to te tancy 

roLXitpM 

dent leaders to provide much of the direction p 

^5) , , Wever the age differential lias apparent 

Even among faculty groups „„de.g.adua.e college 

Although both its president a alj a„ official insti 

expressed the hope that Colum j 5 , „dents hou ever earned the day 

tutional stand the younger acu ) moratorium could do 

"ilh the Senate voting that anyon e 1”" °P « ,„„,odiate uithdraiial of 
so Mithout prejudice and ato recoin S Student counc Is 

American troops in Vietnam University ashed 

at the University of Virginia and Vi^-a 

then administrations to “^„,,iests vntli rcsfect to age held up 

Although this d.ffere....aI-^;« boys hy|».h 

under a systematic document s.^ j’^ound that of a World Wat I 
esis d d not Onlj one br ef reference , ^ ^ nst this one It s 

veteran m Birmingham "Jn,ng up CT»we Oct 24 1565) 

morally wrong Ive got ^„yot mtenu dttectly m thii stud) data 
Obviously ° .fdiisSpolhesis , 

we, elaekmgfot support or reject, on of to yl» .,.d 

The hypothesis regarding m'asonably well al.Iiough 

groins mid oj position from “”’’'7"'“-^7youthful Viemam Mora.otium 
Z eould find some notable 0 * 7 “"’ J^v rf students or former sruden 

saying (reported as ‘ ^ . .,7 

NeusfmdlVorfdRei’ort Oc , 3 ,^ 

Weve recognized the 

Umted States is now the gte .mtesentalivcs tool pu “ 

At leas. H US ---J^^STN^mhet many as featuted 
moratorium actmties in 
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^.ho Fiov.acd speeches or leaders p D a Gregory, Nte 

tpj. R- °,/'\7atoioS cLgc WaU CNerrsrreeh. Oc. 20 

Martin Luther King ] , ,l,e moratonum ttere majors Jo 

1969) Other personages t rAtlanta) and Jerome Cavanagn 

Lifdiy (Non YorW, Ivan Alhm. ^ ^ 

(Detroit), “"-i Lmht (Rhode Island), Bill Mojcrs former 

(Massachusetts), and F rii ilard Wirtz, fonnet Sectetart of Labor, 

Manser to President Joy'’-' ” Averell Harriman, former 

Tom Hajden, radical g The Daily Progress 

r ;rpi;^“t:r^hry trrr 

noanngrooratoriumbuttms C University of Virginia events was vested pn 
The local leadership of the Umvemity MeCarthv for president and m 

r‘^ h w"heSrg L primus two vea« 

those who had been pr« g n,nn,ng of the Univetsit) and for 

Several of the most active 

pmfelmrs also speatheaded the faculty vote a month later to abolish academ 

came also from many 

, vLLllv Rom several particular sources veterans groups, families o 
llicemen Med in the war, Nixon supporters generally, and ^ 

On a number of campuses and in various communities the Amenean g 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, and other veterans groups kept Ame 
flag nymg at full mast, sent telegrams to the President, and partiap 
mi demonstrauons of vanous soru The Young Americans for Fr^^ 
dom group at the University of Virginia sent discussants to present 
other side at several moratonum meetings, and it threatmrf “ , 

University if classes were canceled The Reverend Beverly McDowell, I 
candidate for Governor of Virginia on the Conservative party ticket, vv 
Governor Godwin to dock one day’s pay from the salary of any 
who did not hold class on October 15 (AP, The Daily Progress Uct > ^ 
1969) Although Godwin did not follow this advice, he did intercede o 
parent requesting that his dead son’s name not to be used in a , 

roll call (AP, The Daily Progress, Oct 15, 1969) Governor Maddox 

IS This pohc) was reviewed hter m the year and modified again to permit Imu 
ted UOTC credit 
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Georgia kept Bags flj.ng at full mast ou state buildings although cit. Bap 
Satby uefe at'halfis. Man, aarlottesvlk “ 

playj Bags ptonunently ™ 

directive to the presidents of the 19 state wHeg« P , ^ 

supporting the moratorium and to take torma p ^ P P 

a^Lt professors uho dismiss '!ho’ oBcd the 

haps the most vocal resistance . niLtents CAP TJic 

demonstrators push) ^oungsters and imddle-agea m 
Daily Progress Oct 16 1969) 

Differing Meanings 

Perhaps the gr^.«. — ™ :rrf"«:'Toi.rbt 
r^ot;tr:ha:Tcr;mooLsht,euda^^^^^^^^ 

As the extent of the ,[ „hat it symbolized uetc 

that so great a response tvould the movement 

stated broadlj enough to pctoiit many „„ sololions In brief it 

even when they were not motatonuro would be ovcrlv 

was anticipated that the P somewhat dilfeicnl though not 

general and that endorsers about it 

ncccssaril) mutually exclusive of moratonum activit cs 

To detLine how people roverr,l.ooal type of intewievv 

CO the) vveie asked during an “f'"''" ,„ 5 p^,ed m the dociimen 

and C2) statements made about P j„„„g ,hc inleivravs vv« 

eollectton The first ^ timning of the event Tfv' 

designed spate, fically to otir to obum mereasmglv 

parts to this '-“\XSuonsvvem- 

precise interpretations inesc 

Ca) What s this moratorium ^Ihmk U s RO'''8 ^ 1 

matdovou think "f “ 

_ classified accord ng to me 
Responses to each ■'TaS'Trta.ures thej 

phmsing used by eme^id was “ 

intctpretation by the clasuBe^^ ,,,, 

Sd«Tmp.e star™- ,„.„e^d thoughu 
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impossible to tell what was the single uppermost idea in Ins oicrall response 
Most responses embraced a complex of interrelated ideas, which included in 
some instances ‘getting rid of Nixon” or “protecting the South Vietnamese," 
along with such general platitudes as "ending the war" Certain responses 
stated the means for achicnng the objcctne, while others stressed the objec 
tiv« only 

The great majontj of students responded to the opening question b} 
stating, m effect, that the moratorium uas intended to bring about an end 
to the uar or at least our involvement in it The phrases used were somewhat 
different, responses dealing with the meaning of the event being made after 
botK questions (a) and (c) The latter quesuon was asked to obtain as 
precise an indication as possible of what students felt the moratorium sjmv 
bohzed Table 6 7 presents the number of persons mabng essentially each 
of the categonzed statements cither to subquestion Co) or (c) 

A total of 88 statements from the 51 interviewees were classified Almost 
all focused on the Vietnam war specificallj rather than on such possible 
tangential mterpretauons as part of the younger generation's protest of the 
messed up world thev have to face/ ‘its relaiedncss to social upheaval 
generally, or “part of the activist movement’ Nobodj mentioned the cost 
of the vvat and what potential domestic progress was prohibited as a result 
Onlv one or two remarks indicated directly the student’s desire to “tackle the 


Table 67 Interpuetations of the Meaninc or the Moratorium 
BY UNlNERSITy OF VlRCIMA STUDENTS (N = 51) 


Itevi 

No Slatenient of Meaning 

\ To effect a wiffidrawal of Amencao troops 

2 To end the war 

3 To protest the war 

4 To put pressure on government or President Nixon 

5 To force N«on out of office if he didn t respond fast 

6 Left wing acuntj 

7 Hippies want to end vsar or make a fuss 

8 To focus thought and show student interest m the war 

9 To get out of school and dodge the draft 

10 To protest goierament control, cspeaally getting us 
iniolied in war without declanng it 

J 1 To demonstrate against unmoraltty at University 

12 Don t know 

Total 


No of 
Students 
35 
14 
12 
11 
7 
2 
1 
J 
J 

1 

1 

2 

88 
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esu.W.shment,’ -.Uhougl. items 4 and 5 .n svhich P“";”8 ^ 

President or eovemment nas menuoned, could certamlv be interpreted m 
tins rein SuLisingly, only three persons referred to it as communist 0 
hippie activiu and fnly one saw a possible ne-in with the “ 

of service A possible Freudian notion was nor mentioned at all, name v ttia 
^ fehngs’^in personally not tang in Vietnam 'f XThe'i: 
fhateser itues this war of 

“f'l'iswar „„IJ Iv discerned better as other aspects of 

Perhaps ^c^espondent ans^^er to subques 

the data uere examined ^ the personal pronoun 

non Co) was classified closely " persons to answer in terms 

■you" m the phrasing of this 4““"°" ' interpret what rnora 

of their osvn feelings about |„n,p m withdrawal of Amencao 

tonum participants generally expected m r«al 
troops It was possible. '^oTm 

leBecung personal or irrelevant ° 

mean, bf withdrawal, as 35 -•rr^^rrSm'en.en.s were classifiable into 

The tcsulK are presented in -rah e p„,a 

one of SIX categories, acOTdmg to term O 

pants wanted withdrawal “ L withdrawal, 9 mdieateJ 

the 12 who idennfied an acceptable h, „iad.ly infer that 

three months, 1, six month, and i„g felt dia. paitiei 

approximately thtce-fonrths of die mt^ „„d„ Undinoo, that would Im 
pants were demanding "•‘*‘>'“"“'.lr»ieml others defined wathdrawal 
unacceptable to the president, si namely, as st 

conditions in a manner that ""n^^mnlved In brief, it was founJ 

eXhitnh^NZS— ns responses to mher 4- 
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Toiir Nfllttralfsftc Cases 


Table 6 8 Meaning oe 'Withdrawal of American Troops’ 
Desire by Moratorium Interviewees 


Meaning of Moratomim ParUapanl 
Immediately (now, nglit now)— all tioops 
Immediately— some troops or number of troops 
not specified 

Time limits cited— all troops 
Time limits cited— some troops or number of 
troops not specified 
As soon as possible— all troops 
As soon as possible— some troops or number of 
troops not specified 

Responded personally or gave no relevant answer 
Total 


No of 
Interviewees 

SmCLE COMBINED 

CATEGORY CATEGORY 


4 

n 

3 

9 

2 

6 

16 


15 


12 


8 


asked all at once without waiting for answers in between As a result, only 
a third of the intcrvieuccs indicated what they thought of the moratorium 
themselves, whereas most persons responded to the second part of question 
^b), "Do you think it’s going to wotkl’’ Not enough people bothered to 
respond to the ' Why? part of the question so that their answers could be 
coded 

Sharp differences were apparent, however, on the first two parts of ques 
tion (b) Of the 17 who voiced their own feelings about the moratorium, H 
thought Jt a good idea, hut 6 did not favor it Several of the latter were rather 
belligerent in tbeir reactions, one stating 'I’m going to class and I’m gonna 
stomp on anybody that tries to stop me" One planned to take a flag to class 
and threatened to join the Young Americans for Freedom group m suing the 
Umvctsit) if classes were called off 

Table 6 9 summanzes responses to the question, 'Do you think it is going 
to iiork?’ It is interesting that twice as many students felt it would not do 
any good as those who felt it might be helpful Probably this amount of 
pessimism could be attributed m part to the President’s widely publicized 
statement just prior to the interviews that he would not be influenced bj the 
moratorium Incidcntallj, four intccMCwecs included in tbeir responses to this 
question the administration's notion that the moratorium would help the 
tncmj 
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Table 6 9 Responses to tiie Question 

It’s (Moratorium) Going to Work? 


‘Do )ou Think 


Response 

No of 
RfiporJenU 


Will ssotlt Ccramplc might do some good ) ^ 


Won t work (e’camplc these things never do ; 

10 

Not sure (example I just don t know ) 

!] 

No relevant response 

51 

Total 


.hd.., 

some measure of inner comisienc) I* ^ I „ot 

according to tlictr cjqircW fee ”r Itcons alimidcs (2) 

ansncrcd) and also on (0 their ,„,t„„ons about piiticil«liiiS 

intentions of cutttng classes and (5) „f m 

other ttajs Intentions content had been , .^vhal do sou phn ■» 

the second major question on the .ntets.es. schedu 

do? Host are sou going to participate? nKCssiui.ing the 

Although cell frequences ssere^all tn^^^^^ b 

use of Bartlett s cotreclion chi good idea in eentnu in 

msntnee Those u ho though, the mora^m s ^^^^ ,„a espee|all, .< 

those ssho ssere no. sure or did no. c^m g 

those ssho thought it a bad idea „,lhdmsal ot 

pose of (he moratoruim as (3) 

within 3 prescribed time limit lu J 

montnnumesents oKm. of the 11 ‘ inonit«> 

With respect to ^mijute )oh ,esi.ns,b.l..ies 

„un. to he a good idea 7 ■” S:.*;; |,alf (d of 9 " W'”'’'''!”;; 

mg at least 2 fnini d Jinf* SO , but none ^ 

anssseO of this 8r»“PP'’"""““:^ OrThosc ssho did n« state aj-ut- 
,t a bad idea pbnned to cu “ „pa.e otliemne "W' 

about halt planned to attend thete ssas a d test t 

idplanneel toeu, classes 1. " m itatonum m general a»d 

shij bensstxn cpresscl attitude, ahmi. ^ ^ 

stqucni bcba«or fj' mter'i 

^srtet .1 e montonum a numhe^ f 

the, lud paniapatrd and . « ^ rC a d 

e-rStl, ssha. the. "^1 s rf Ac on. nal n er— - 

further confirming csidcmce 
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Toxir aUiTalislic Cases 


Sutuumr)' and CoHcftisiojis 

Tfie Moratomm Moratorium parucipation (ook a vancty of 
forms, ranging from mere attendance at a tally or speech to organizing 
marches or initiating peace movement conversation svith townspeople In 
comparison with activities staged elsewhere, those at the Unncrsitv of Vit 
gmia were not atypical The University certainly was not unusual in ns 
aclmmistratne decision to keep classes open, as approximately a third of the 
32 colleges and universities reported on took a similar position Other than 
canceling classes, only one tj'pe of cv«:nt that occurred m more than three 
institutions studied did not occur at Virginia, namely, "reading names of the 
war dead 

Perhaps the most obvious overall finding was the mcagcrncss of participa 
tion at the Unucrsit) Except for attendance at a speech of a United States 
senator, a major event in most communities, no activity was participated m 
by even a thousand people Only three or four other events enticed over a 
hundred people In those activities requiring active participation (for exam 
pie, doorto-door canvassing^ only a handful turned out If students were 
equally inactive elsewhere, the moratorium should not be interpreted as a 
heavily gjidorsed student mandate for peace m Vietnam In the majontj of 
colleges studied the use of class nonattendance was precluded as a measure 
of student support for the moratorium by faculty and administrative edicts 
not to maintain customary schedules 

An interesting local finding was the discovery that press reports of attend 
ance at local events tended to be exaggerated One should be concerned, 
furthermore, by the fact that mfbting figures is only one way to make 
routine happenings nowworthy The accuracy of the press m reporting data 
on controversial matters has been questioned m other empirical studies (R 
Smith, 1967, Oberscall 1968) 

Perhaps the most surprising finding had to do with the meaning of the 
event Widespread differences were found m what the moratonum meant to 
various students The antiwar movement generally had been full of symbol 
ism Manj of the specific activities were highly sjmbohc (for example, mock 
funerals) Yet the primary meaning of the moratonum itself was confused 
To some, It represented a protest of all warlike activity To others it stood 
for getting out of Vietnam To a few, it seemed to be a protest of manj 
social ills of which the war was only one Perhaps the clearest evidence of 
confusion was found in the stnkingly different interpretations of the tunc 
element in immediate withdrawal” Apparently, thousands of people can 
be acting out their feelings m common activiues and seemingly coordinated 
effort wathout actually having emouonal commonalty Certainly, those par 
ticipatmg m the moratorium must have felt that their actions symbolized the 
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same things, hut perhaps thts concerted act, on, although ansmg from dnetse 
feelings, IS one of the forces that onginate mass movements 

Methodology Massive demonstration and large-scale protest 

may hecome the most expeditious means for 8 . 

understand the uorlongs of such “™“" ^ .eats m Detroit, 

Numerous attempts to invesu^te t e ™enmes at Berkeley, Santa 

Us Angeles, and Chicago or the “'”P“^3acl.nT'" 

Barbara, and Kent State, among ot ^ pnmatily from 

and completeness Too often the emotion laden interpretations 

post-event interviews with participants whose emotion u 

reflect pnmarilj ,b demonstration ot hotv forth 

The importance of the “ A ^-ell pubhcised and can be 

coming demonstrations, «„uemauca)ly and compiehcnsivel) by 

cleatly foreseen, can be ass^ y aj „ell as later 

gathering tnfetmauon both before and dun g^^ | 

Planned, orderly, direct o'’*'""”" ' cualh do from what they think 

necessa^, tf one is to separate vvhat ^pU ^ ,he 

they do Perhaps the most sinking > discrepancy that "ts fo“"d 

impttance of Lutate nb^tvatton was » •’’/J , „ ^ ,l,suc jeumahsnc 
bet”cen actnal numhem of ^^^“^'^rd'ta ate, the) serve to pmve the 
reports of crowd sme Superficetl as such ^ 

‘’“Another demonstrated f '"^^fj^o^gh^rptang of eenam qu« 
quality of mtervtevv data denv A , „bsenet, m ttpeommg ot 

Ls Lght have been ‘7'“'^^'‘„Cve^ cat, to ask qr>'““ 
ongoing events of geneml vvsthon. mvobng the am^ 

ttusivcly m the normal couise of accompanies the survev )pe 

fiaahtv^ot defensiveness that so questioning of petson^t 

la, study was toe small seemed to suppnn conc.us 

aoutces, such a, ohsetvuuonal, mte. 

The uuhiaaon of a ^-ancty 
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\jc\v, and documcntaf), provided jmtcrnl boi)j for cross vahehnan purposes 
and for Vesting a numlKt of interesting hj-pothcscs regarding particular 
events The complexities of mmnlistic events of sucli scope, size, and dura 
tion almost necessitate comprehensive measurement of the sort that was 
attempted 

Tlie major dcficicncv m this nKiratonum studv vvas m not ohtammg ade 
(juatc class attendance data Tlic critical directive of absenting oneself from 
class, as the pnmarj means of protesting the vvar, provided the most impor 
tanl behavior to be observed for any investigation of moratorium response It 
vvas strictly a planning oversight that class attendance vvas not counted 
directly on the prescribed daj and checked against both class rolls and 
attendance on other davs Interest in observing various moratorium events 
caused an unfortunate neglect of this important task 

Even if this count had been taken, however, u would have been ncccssar) 
to find out both what directives had been given b) the faculty members 
involved and how students perceived these directives before drawing con 
elusions about student response Again, the importance of roanv data sources 
IS highlighted for naturalistic events of such magnitude 



CHAPTER 7 I 

School Learning 
and Behavior 


In .h,s chapter, and .o a lesser „UaSS 

,s tumeri spec.EcalU on currently needed 

stud.es that -sould scent be regarded pn"'»"‘> “ ^ 

man\ possibilities ate suggested, tbey Simibrh, as «'tL 

rrameCl a larger number of translated tn.o ■.*« 

sections of this book, school P"*“ . , (unctions ate unique, mans 

mslLnal ptoccsscs While somc^«^“Sool s-cni.e and u«m 
no. Much imcsttgamc P'‘«f‘'“~ ^ In olTice, ot the chutch A tatelu^ 
mg ts equally applicahlc 'sene to eatend one, attamnes 

reading about one institution Charter 3 

bow to stud) another institulicm ^ !" ^tli,oo£;b 

In keeping tMth siewpom s studied m tbcir caming 

institution, arc usualls too better acromphsherl bs 

single rmcstigarions Insmu.ional analyse 
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out a number of separate >ct interrelated studies of various distinct dimen 
sions In each instance, dimensions ^^orthy of stud> are identified, research 
able questions asked measurement procedures selected, and an overall design 
developed Together, the scxeral studies comprise a comprehensive plan for 
analyzing a particular institution 

In theory it is possible to divide naturalistic educational studies into two 
broad types, those that focus on the learner himself and those that dissect 
institutional structure or procedure In practice, of course, manv studies 
embrace both aims and actually attempt to determine the impact of one on 
the other For discussion purposes, however, these two broad types are 
separated, with Chapter 7 being devoted to studies of the learner and 
Chapter 8 to those of his surrounding school environment 

Although much is nQv\ available m published form about the nature of 
bovs and girls at various stages of their development, much more is still 
needed Despite the insights of Piaget Cl926y and recent efforts to replicate 
his work, solid empirical data on children’s thinking makes the area of 
cognitive processes, including concept formation, almost virgin tenitory for 
behavioral research Similatlv, in the area of moral and character develop- 
ment, only a handful of studies can be cited wbicb equal the quality and 
magnitude of the Hartshomc and May (1928) studies of the 1920s In spite 
of the many allusions in popular periodical literature to the disintegration of 
American morals, solid research evidence of such trends is nonexistent 
because no one has systematically collected data through the years Unless 
the pace of data collection is stepped up, furthermore, no one wnll be certain 
of character trends a half<entury From today Cognitive and character 
development arc but two of the many areas for which additional data are 
needed 

Normative trends need to be jdenuBed, not only as a basis for evaluating 
the developmental status of particular children, but also for determining the 
degree of uniqueness of speafic institutional practices and procedures The 
wide range of individual differences and the muhiphaty of interacting factors 
m the school setting suggest a great need for idiographic studies The latter 
are virtually nonexistent in schools today, yet, with the expertise of the 
modem behavioral saentist and the almost instantaneous data processing 
capabilities of the modem computer, ordinary school systems have the poten 
iiahtv for conducting better longitudinal studies of individual development 
than did the mayor human growth centers of 20 years ago As Allport (1962) 
it js tmly time that attention be given to idiographic as well as 
nomothetic research The essence of individuality is never preserved in the 
latter alone 

Along the lines of the preceding prefatory remarks, the remainder of this 
chapter identifies bnefiy some of the numerous possibilities for studying 
children and voung people within the school setting Some studies represent 
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small-scale, hcunsnc attempts to tmesttgate tanous dtmenstons “t ^ 
cauve pte;css tn an explotatory fashton The,, P™-) 
tnstrucLal one, alerttng edueatoB and student teseateltcs o Mgmficant 
behatioral cues and patterns that they mtght no, 

Presented here also ts a selecnon of stnd.es from behat.oral 
ture tn tth.eh tmportant educafonal process 

examining etents as the, octmr tn d, 6 „c them 

attempts to pinpoint the inBuential vana p ^ 

operationally and then to ^ both stable and scnsi 

determine behavior baseline rates a ^ usuall) 

tive to these influential \atiab!es In this « y, . py single subject 

more costly and laboncus ex-p-ptal studied to 

investigations m which these variables may caplaming beha^or 

determfnc the extent of their influence mcont^ 

Consistent with the biases J’ ,/be measured In several 

required careful dehneauon „erc selected and data were 

studies, onK the general settings t u,|„„ of antecedent conditions 

recorded continuously without specia P „„d,tions netc 'natu 

for research purposes In many ]„ 3|„ost all such mslanccs, 

ralistically” structured for P ,„stitut,onal operator Cthat is. 

conditions were manipulated b) asngnmems or oidmaty 

the teacher) and took the form rf ,^3 overall aim« 

teacher led class acttsiues Esery effort » opphasrtc more than 

pherc of the class as natural as P«^“' s,„„„d tescatch purposes 
oAe, school tasks, those tasks des^.^ pr*^ ) msntunonal 

Thus, the stimulus situation appeatc imesngatot Contmed ^ 

-iXt-ch the oscml, Ort..^ - 

rpL.de supplementary utfoturnMn atot the ^ „ 

rL'cTl dtscnsL'n ts hmt.cd, for ^"Le mpt- of srud.cs m order to 
under caclt rop.m and brevt.) rally 

present a broad arm, of tcscatch models cco 
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n>a.ter, namely, .n.emal mental s.ruCu e Hon dse 

explored than to have subjects '“j . „5, j,e uncontaminated by 

mental tashs? Children’s reactions. it would be 

the reactions o( others at *= ( L interpersonal effects Thus, 

difficult to separate ‘"‘'"'“'“f ^^^ms t^emand private, unre- 

hr:d”TanelrrS;:J.o mental tashs of various sorts, the very 

cognitive data Much of Piaget’s highly imprtant his 

namrahstically and without the help of to'maWmU H 
own mental tashs to test out the hunches he children 

manj of the hunches themselves from watching and listening 

S'a?ly activities especially at 

identifying mental processes at vvralt No one has yet p ^ ^ j 

vanous intellectual problems faced and decisions reacM tlj" ^ ,h3, 

the course of a single day, yet, ^rsonal ic ec ion j ^nd perhaps 
such problems and decisions could easily number in the dozens and P 
even ffie hundreds on some days How to get in “ ^ 3, ,he 

How to fix a jammed door or stuck vvindovv? How much food 'o ^ t 
grocery? An nidlcss number and variety of mental tasks are faced y ) 

adults and children alike r ,„,„„ments, 

When children are put to work at school on vanous types “f “S g 
even casual glances reveal marked differences m the way thi^ att 
stimuli and tackle these assignments Listening to quKtions they ra 
responses they make during recitation cannot help I”' ,„„3l 

observer with much insight about how their minds work Even in "ao 
schools, careful scruUny of student performance, as Jt is elicited m ord J 
school activities, can reveal much useful cognitive data 

In those modem schools where individualized usks have replaced c 
assignments, where evaluation conferences have replaced grades 
cards and where learning centers have replaced classrooms, the possibi 
for close studj of cognitive processes have become still greater Teachers 
expected to hold pnvate, informal conferences with pupils about ^ 

they arc working on and the progress they are making QuesUoning 
given set of tasks could easily become standardized for investigative 
poses, wnthout altenng the learning climate detnmentall) or mabng t ^ 
interview artincial Teachers would merely ask a few questions in the sam 
wa) for each child at the same place in a particular learning task Simi ar 
since some of the tasks at each learning center are often programmed m 
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Eiven «ay and children nod at these lasls one at a ume, pm ate individual 
attach Etvles to similar learning situanons become readily observable 

The need for natnnlislie studies of cognitive processes rs great, in part 
because so little has jet been done Some of the studies in '•"“'’V'' 
hjpothctical onl) because most of the ivork that has been done to th s 

Logical Thtnhng 

What IS the precise nature f “dmu s .hmVing 
level with respect to space and I™' ,*2al matteu? 

ships, causality, inoralitv, and a hewt uithm particular subject 

What logical sequences of thought P'“^ altiralions in 

matter fields’ To whar extent can development? What 

sequences or in the timing of paniculat stag 
mchtng methods and conlcm stunulate the greatest 
produce the most lasting results’ 

First il/uslralive Sliidy ‘ of inclusion lelanons 

ProHem To leach Bve-jeafolds *' A ,oJ B, in which one 
dial is, die d am such leatniogs applj equallj 

CB) contams ibe olhet W and to ’ 

„ell to verbal problems as to P““-' or bnngurg about msigh. 
Procedure Direct teaching was ptmioeo, 

inlo the nature of the mtellecma! rash ,c„„„eal area 

1 The quesooosmisedm each 

which srudies m.gh. be r;'^^,oesoons raised Each ' 

no. be relamd ib^d, » -e»l by - of 

L"*rn“m:;tma.:.s from -""'If debned on... .be, 0™ 

ss o“:Ln^.y7’"- -- 

= A snidy bp G A Kohnsm^&f TnS ot Sel«.w 

volume contains man> v,»oncs about ibe concrete opera rcjnilar school 

stressing espcaally P-jS®' readily replicated m regu! 
ment With minor adaptati mstruedon 

setUngs, utilizing teacher or pr 
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Expentncntcr Subject 

In the whole world are there 
(5a) More animals or more cows? 

No, that’s not nght You're supposed to sa> 
that there are more animals, because cows arc 
also animals Cows, horses, sheep, dogs, and 
cats ate oU animals and so there ate always 
mote animals 

C6a) More dresses or more clothes? 

No, that s not nght, . (etc ) 

(7a) More men or more policemen? 

Yes, that’s nght, why? 

No, you’re supposed to say that there ate more 
men because policemen are also men Don't you 
remember^ 

Now, more men or more policemen’ 

Yes, tery good, why’ 

Very good, do you understand? . (etc )’ 

Explanations were gnen only after the child had produced a scorable 
answer, nght or wrong, to questions hhe those above 

Children were duided into three approximately similar groups by age, 
IQ, and sex Group I recened msttuenon only with verbal problems Group 
II was guen problems ojntaining pictures of vanous objects and, after the 
pictures, was also presented with group Is \eib3l problems Group III re- 
cewed instruction with concrete objects (Lego building blocks of \anous 
colors and sizes), and later with both pictures and \etbal problems Two 
weeks later, group III was presented again with all three sets of problems 
Vflrwblcs Measured (a) Correemess m identifying the smaller and m 
eluded class, as distinguished from the larger and including class, (b) form 
of problem presentation (words alone, pictures, and blocks) 

Findings Of the 20 children in each group, 6 from group I, 8 from 
group II, and 18 from group 111 learned to armser leading questions cor 
reedy Both groups II and HI were able ro transfer their learnings from the 
First task form they were taught onto the other form(s) to which they were 
also exposed After a two- to three week period, the learning acquired by 
group III was still completely intact 

Second llltfsirattve Study (Roeper and Stgel, 1967) 

Problem To teach highly intelligent fire-year-olds sanous cognmre 
operations, including consctsanon ability 

Procedure Over a three week penod of three 20 minute sessions pet 
week, 10 high IQ nursery school children were exposed to a sequence of 


More cows 


More dresses 
More men 

Because there aren’t so 
many policemen, they’re 
only on the street. 


Yes 

More men 
Because men er 
because policemen ate 
also men 
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g„ded obsetvanom. P.as«>^ 
s,gned ,0 provd. ™“P‘ 

conservation ability inidnpb (“ ' „,ed and discussed utinl 

With each piocess. sunple ^detstanduig Often, 

the childien's comments seemrf to „ evplam .1 m 

as on. child giasped the Lt“nSdoce4 the did 

a peer After seseral examples “ ® 

dien ivete led into a veibaloanoo K cIossiflcaMn nas to 

One of the teehniques used to 

place sanous objects on the la e .,^ngstet was asltcd to picb out 

tarn thuigs that belonged together ’ When too soimgsteis 

all ted dongs another, they nem led to the genet 

found themseU’cs reacliing at the same ome 

alization that an object can nvo Each child tecened 

-The same method counted all then pennies and 

Eve penn.es There tv ere five mUe T^'"' “’™"' 

then were asked to put ,, , I,u mote’ Then they s 

was, "I. ts mote , then, hack, woold *»= ^ “Y 

of the situation, the Mine prW xwjs, but can ^ 

.nan.. By th.^ 

.Senatton „”hod and vvere •>>'' “ “fi’nlo applet, 

were already aware ot p-. example One apple • Fathci w bifK« 

more soph.sticated )„ In the petsonal am t > 

„o apples ate less thao .1^ W __ .be.='»'J^' ^"Jmprf.eo. 1" 

than mother, mother is mnsime nature 

Mar) This IS a logical deduco 

logical thought ^ „ ,5 “”^^"l,‘!he children the ‘bought 

■ It became apparent to « Jt» the cmiu 

many different ^ parocuUt to the lamihat with them 

™o;x w -.oa"r s 7“ 

gcnerali2e to a new for bimsclf .T,liinie 

process, he was ” ,W..y -m subtanrn. 

Venables Meusnred ^ ^ afwr irainmii- 

and liquid substance, Uf<ne -<»* 
without traming 
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Findings Although the training and control samples were too small to 
make tests o£ significance meaningful, conservation tvas m evidence for 
about half of the post training tnals for the former, but, except for one 
control child, for none of the tasks for the control sample’s second testing 
In the pretraming testing, conservanon was negligible in both groups Fur 
thermore, the trained children verbalized their explanations satisfactonly, 
often emplojing statements of reversibility 

Categonztng and Conceftttahztng 

On what bases arc objects cognized? How does classification abil 
ity change with age? What object and idea dimensions are utilized at various 
ages for grouping separate objects and ideas'^ To what extent can interven 
tion programs alter the attainment of grouping skills? What relationship 
exists between classification ability and sdioo) acbievement? 

First n/iistrotivc Study® 

Problem To ascertain the basis on which different verbal items in an 
array are alike, to identify pupils who typically base their equivalency ra 
nonalc on fimctio«fll, that is, considenng what the items do or can have 
done to them, rather than on pcreepiiMe factors (color, size, etc ), to deter 
mine which pupils typically group on a superordinate rather than a cant 
pUxtte or themaitc syntactical basis 

Procedure As a fourth grade class assignment (or at a learning center^, 
present the words banana and peach and have children write out how the> 
ate alike Then add potaio to the list, first askuig bow potato is different 
from banana and peach, and then asking how banana peach, and potato 
arc alike In similar fashion, the following items are added one at a time, 
with pupils wmlmg down the answers to the two questions in each instance 
meat, nulfe, atr, germs At the end of this list, pupils are to be asked how one 
more item, stones, is different 

A second array is presented in simihr fashion, made up of equally more 
distant Items, though they continue to share a common characteristic with 
each other IcII, horn, telephone, radio, tie\pspapcr, book, painting, educa 
tion, and (as the contrast itcm^ confusion Other arrays could be made up 
for similar purposes, using names of counines for geography, people for 
history, etc, to tic in closely with academic content 

The bases of classification arc coded and tallied for each child according 
to OKcr and Hornsby's classificauon types 

1 anahles Measured (a) Equivalence basis for each alikcness companson 

* A hypotheucal study modeled after OUer and Hornsby in Bruner et al (1966) 
Many varuiions arc suggested by this work, including testing possible relabon 
ships l«ns-(xn classification abdity and school achievement, determining diff«* 
cnc« m clawification ability with items taken from various content areas, and 
evaluating attempts to teach classification skill 
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=Er£=ZrEi5rii=ff;-,i- 
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course, and (h) rcbt.ansh.ps of those meanmgs. u..h teac 
given to vanous \\orks American literature course, as well 

Pneedure At the beginning of i,,e„nire sorting test consisting 

as one )caf later, all students are psen f-ggjns short stones, novels, 
ot ,h« nnmc of Ac 30 «..ks » ,c»,.c Ac 

etc ) that are included m the ewtse amount 

p„«t cres, du„ng Ac ^ toced .c «ch woA .] 

literature Similar!), a record i P ^ hundred, more 

on each Mork (none, one page, one to ten pag 

''”^:".ruc,ed«.ha..aA^ 

f,l^re^lrL‘nXt«Sm, order andan.^^^ 

"T CPrl’elo "w «h haie a packer ot S";' 

noL terarure Aar ;ru S* 

prohahly alreadv know '™J'’ don t spend too much tuo^on 

Jou may ncacr haac l.ca.d of ^ ,d» of how Acre a» b 

literature rha. packer, ““"8 '"“M bltn 

ifpm of the ones you think )OU , , 

numbers of to you don’t put the pde of .ton. 

srg“i?a«ccoL^ 

into groups The S'^P' J^r tor a reason nacca amn 
.he Items in each gro ^ 

.AhypothcncalsiudsmodW^^" 
izing,' in Wallach and Kogan Cl 
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O. ...g a.svve. .o .Ws, as I a™ " 

osgamzanon Esery nme I do *« ''’* “■;^Xg ^ '“"8 “ 

enlly So you see, any way groups, you can a(3'3 to them 

you have some season for it Once J j , 

“’'f^ow on anothes sEee. of paper .-he numtes e-h ..e» 

w a"!e" sL: ht'ieayX. « is m order for me to see what 

3ErESi" ^ 

W too much overlap or too many gaps m h.erarure training (Then re- 

peat sorting procedures and instructions ) rowceutiial 

Several indices are then computed based on these soinng 
differential, on percentage is computed for eaeh pup.1 by dividing the nn™ 
her of groups he made by the total number of items he sotted P”' 
CaT and (h) together A eoniparlinenlalimtion percentage ts also compute 
by dividing the number of smgles Otems left ungrouped) by the total num 

her oE Items m piles (a) and CW , , , ns cnoV or 

Reasons Eor sorting items into groups ate then coded mto CU single 
multiple reasons per group, (2) descriptive, mferential, or relational 
gories C3) other category systems hnhed specifically to hterature ty^e 
(examples tragedy \cisus comedy, novels, poems, etc ) 

Vorwhles Measured (a) Expressed knowledge of hterature, (b; size o 
groups, (c) number and type of reasons for grouping items, (d) 
of ungrouped items, (e) change in expressed literature knowledge (follow 
up testing for ^3hdatlon purposes might well be done to see bow mueft 
pupils really do know about \anous literature works), (E) amount of time 
devoted to \anous hterature works (g) length of assignments m vanous 
literature works (h) pupil achievement in literature (course grade, reading 
Icicl, etc ). (0 sex of pupil , A 

Expected Rcsiihs (a) Compared to pretesung post tesnng should mdi 
cate greater expressed knowledge of literature, a larger number of grouf^ 
and smaller size of groups, fewer ungrouped items, more inferential an 
relational and less descnpnic groupings, and a greater use of multiple tea 
sons m grouping (b) Males should use broader groups than females and 
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propo.t,on,lly more d«cnpmc »nd b„, te 

amLn. of o„pW e>o„ » 

3 amount of cxptosicd Ino.vledEO and *0 numbet of msom guen ^t 
poupmg Cd) students shouU show mota .nfetenttal gi=«p.n£ 

grciter multiplicity of rcasonmg than poor students 

InfoTviatJon Secfcjng 
In tshat tsnjs do oh, Id™ 

more knowledgeable? IVhat kinds of ques i ns among ehildren 

ate ,nd.v,dual d.ffetenees 

the same age? between ages’ between se,^? 

extent can .nfomtal.on ptobing stmtegies be taught? 

Fits! Illnstrolue Study ’ fooith grade class and 

ProHeni (a) To detenu, nc what P">^ „„stra,nl seeling than 

which indwadual pupils tend to ^ „ 5 „j 

hypothesis scanning sttaiegies in S3 p)aying 20 quesnons as well 

,r JSetie. thtough both washing ^ incteased use of eon 

as class discussion of qoHtoning snategies lea 

snaint seelong sn^g) e 4 , -Kins ate writlen in alphabencal otte 

Ptoeednre (a) The names of « 3 “ ^ The names of pet 

of last name on the told m sui Mlnm Kh»I 

sons should all be familiat to “" 77 t aki 

wotl such as Paul Ileveie should te female et^ '“'f 

list, approximalcly half the P* . , ,gennGcd waih liteiatute me u 
dten Foutteen of die persons should 3 ® ^^es, mcludmg uivtmtom sol 
comte smp ehatacieis H •“’‘3[7sTvo'’aDd"4 television ot mow 
diets and heads of eounme, m ,h„„]d 

entettainers and sports Egutes SeseW ga„ „„y pupils 

mTaeh msemee The ennte « w so ind.oam and 

know who the first person >s t tnow 

having someone identify ‘ ^ something h^■e ° 

rK1 Then the teacher mign* , j^ce we all snoui 

iz. yolSies futthet ""'V^ 7^1 am gomg “ P'’f 3’ou.Tb 
as mU as possibk about „„4 of ■1'% 3' "frgomg 

:stL^r.rt *bCe 1- »d let..eh one 
to go Biound the class (statnn ^ Mosbet and 

c nrilinaiv classroom usage -^no the sample 

’ A hyTolheneal desij htoy po®^'™ nS' EJ’ 

Hornsby in Bruner et a C curricular n ^ ^5 an m 

design m accordance ^ith^ ^ ‘^“V“°\!!nue and may be con 

Items closely from instructional techmq 

teresung review or an s qucstwnmg 

tinued to provide data on 
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of ,ou a,, any .h.ee ,uesnons 

0 , no Yon shonia l,s.n careMJy - ooi you nouldn . 

when your turn comes, y already heen ansrrercd 

want to waste one by asking one question on a chcckshcet, 

Ce) Dunng the game an observer ’“““°"iq,q,qn.„eous cod 

lisnng the pupils according to the ““"8 .he followang pattern C stands 
.ag of guesnons is to be -^->™lftTs^“r*^ 1— 

for a constramt seeking quesdon, that s. , , o,),eqs, 

a yes anstier cannot solve the problem Hstimd^staJ^^^ 

on. o„e . m 

* A l°nonTf^L“'eckshee. . presenled Wotv as 8-nons ha^e 
aslvcd It 


Stu<l«nt 

Jolin Wotl«y 
Bill BtooVs 
Sue Mamo 
Jim Connor 

'Tim Jones 
Betty Jolmson 


QueJt No 

Student 

1 

2 

3 


c 

H 

H 

Maty Adams 

C 

C 

H 

Mark Brandt 

H 

F 

H 


H 

H 

H 

Sylm Cohen 

Boh Hope 

Doug Wfleox 

C 

C 



c 

H 

H 



Quett No 
I 2 3 

H H H 

C C C 

Queen EIiMtrtJi 
CP® 
C c H 


Cd5 After each pupil has taken at least one turn for ohsener assessment 
purposes, the teacher can have pupils practice in pain or continue to pra 
oce as a total group Records should be kept of hmv much practice is done 
on this particular anay of persons o\er seieral days of practice, vnth a 
least one observer checkshect filled out each day 

Ce) Occasionally, children should be asked during class discussion tier. 
they had played the game if they had a system for getting the 
and if they thought any particular kinds of questions were better than others 
for getting the ansisers with the fewest questions , 

Cf) Constramt-seekmg frequencies and percentages should be calcuwte^ 
for each pupil for their first two questions especially Totals for each day s 
sessions should be deteiromed and compansons made of daily sessions to 
determine if increased constraint seeking occurs over time Also, the Wta 
number of questions asked per person should be calculated on a daily basis 
and compared o\er the total practice period 

Cg) For determination of possible transfer effects to other types of con 
tent a second array of 42 items could be used before and after all of the 
practice walh the famous persons array "Well knowm titles,” including 
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soi.es stones looU comic stnps ttlcsmn sW mones etc 
Itnoivn places mcludme cit.es commes lakes tcgions Me S 

possihltL Hie same matenals cooBe ^ 

Ster as dtlFerent anays ate l.lcl) to somnlate iSering amounts oE con 

:H!-SS=S=«^=i.'= 

sttateey on both the ptacocc and mnsfet amjs 

Second Illttslrolne Study Qolms 1967) 

Prollcn To study the namm oE oocsnon. that ch.ldten 
m nursery school and kmdeigamn ^ jaj. 

Procedure The investigator obser\ed teacher and 

each oE thtec classes a rf^^tth a soX-he, and . 

an assistant teacher a fiyeday no „ 3 cher He recorded longhand 
fi^Jay hndergarten dass XstaS ■!”> 2 ““"“ 

aU questions that children „( p„gets (19263 

were coded according to a modi 6 Puceis categones was added the 

system for young childrens Tj/ A the form of Know what? 

kadin ■)T««''ltte«>«" "’'"*f7mBn.e repl) aEtcr which the child 

and was expected to be ,„esnoned All questions ueie lal 

related some inEotmanoo to the person qnes 

lied according to their classiScannn questions asked 

VnrtaWes Alrnsttred oE earh type oE qoesnon asked 

F.ndtngs The frequencies and perOTH 

each o£ the classes ,s p.csrat^ m T»“ ^ l,„ecn clai^ 

Perhaps the most slnliing Bodiog eli«s wm 

rhe total number oE quesnons ,5 ,h,dren to the th;^ 

obsened the same amount oE tinw Ah g qnesnon ibey =>1“ 

-“-"tUfro^rao^to^rm™.- 

of quesnons rcianng ro 
day nurser) class 
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Table 7 1 Types and FBEQUENaES or Childbek's Questions 
OF Their Teachers in Three Preschool Classes 


Types of 
QtiesUons 

Human acaons and 
intentions 
Reaht} and history 
Lead m 

Rules and usage 
Causal explanation 
Wh) s of mom anon 
Whys of causal 
explanation 
Anthmenc 
Why s of logical 
yusnficanon 
Reflex 

QassiBcanon and 
s'aluation 
Total 


Three day Nursery, 
n= 15 


f (%) 


50 C49 0) 
28 (27 5) 
20 ( 196 :) 
2 ( 20 ) 

1 ( 10 ) 

1 ( 10 ) 


102 


Vn e-day Nursery 

n = n 




Kindergarten 

n=14 


f C%) 


176 (52 2) 370 (600) 

79 (23 2) 158 (25 6) 

46 (13 5) 64 (10 4) 


10 (2 9) 11 (1 8) 

15 (4 4) 8 (1 3) 


12 (3 5) 
1 (0 3) 


2 (0 3) 

1 (0 2 ) 


1 (0 2 ) 
1 (0 2 ) 


1 (0 2 ) 

341 617 


Source Johns, 1967, unpublished report 


Concept Developnicnt 

How do children at particular ages define and describe bey con 
cepts in \'anous content areas'^ What is the nature of their conception of al 
sorts of phenomena^ How do their conceptions change widi experience an 
matunty'5 Hoi% effectwe are particular school activibes and instructiona 
activities in producing accurate, differentiated conceptual structure'^ 

Illwstrntjve Study (hypothetical study related to Bohroff, I960, 
and Kohlberg 1964) 

Problem To discern the specific jumre of concepts of fair play” held 
b> a fourth grade class 

Procedure Verbaum records should be made, for base-line measurement 
and later classification of all arguments and foul play complamts that 
anse in the course of recess and other free play acosatj during the first 
month of school Classification and tallying of all such remarhs should be 
made on the basis of (a) name of complainer (b) name of complainee, 
(c) general acoMty or setting such as playing marbles number of persons 
present (d) speofic nature of amphizit, such as playing out of turn (O 
to whom complaint was \otccd 
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During the second month the teacher interrogates as nonthicateninriv 
as possible at the ume of fair play arguments and cwnplamts until pupil 
Ideas have been expressed not only regarding the issue itself but also about 
what reprisals, restitunon or actions should be talen ro bring about justice: 
Open-ended questions should be asbed at the time of the atgument or com 
plaint Such as 'What do >ou think should be done about it) What nould 
be more fair? Why isn l John plajing fair? Do you think John thinks hes 
not being fair?— John s mother? Further class ficaoon and talljing of anec- 
dotally recorded or taped matenat should be done covering the spontaneous 
expressions of restitution and justice-pioduong action 

Comparisons might be made of the OTies and frequencies of spontaneously 
emitted expressions about fair play as obtained tn the above manner and 
those obtained from short ivnnng assignments on such topics as Thying 
Games Fairly’ or in response to short transgression stones for example 
Bill and Joe svere playing marbles one day Suddenly Joe got \ery mad 
and shouted 'You cheated What do you think Bill did that made Joe 
^t so mad? What would have ro happen before Bill would feel all nght 
about It again? 

Expected Futdwgs Some discr^nC) would exist benveen (a) the spon 
taneously emitted expressions dunng real siniauons and those revealtd 
m a writing assignment Although individual differences would enst gen 
eralaetj rules end principles of the game nould be cued mote frequently 
than status issues (for example “he always wants to be first or placing out 
of turn) Restitution would seem ro vaiy wiih judged intentional ty of the 
foul pls) and whether the pupil shows relaonsm in his judgment, b> rccog 
nmng differences in how John andl Johns mother perceive his actions 


CIiTss PffTticipntion 

What variapons exist among pupils in discussion participation 
reatation volunteering distractibibtj attentjon-seebng and other spcafic 
response patterns to vanous class octivoOes? What variations ftxist in respon 
siveness of the same pupils from one class actmt, to tmother one conlrat 
area to another? How does cumcular responsiveness vary among high 
average- and Jow-abihty j'oungstcrs among bojs and gtns among iig 
and low-status pupils? What class activiocs are particu/aWj suited to Jon 
ability pupils? 


lUusiTattve Study CDctvis 1965} 

Problem To find out whether those students who talk the most in dass 
know more or less about the subject than those who toll the least 

Procedure For ten consecutive class penod. m s college cbraistrj course 
a class member acting in the role of partiopani observer and appeanng to 
be taking oidmary noiw for the course recorded the appropriate mituh of 
a class member each time one spoke in dass Aim recorded was an indica 
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tion of whether the comment was a question CQ) or a response 
the professors questions An achievement test was given on the content 
of the course dunng this penod Mean achievement differences between 
the group participating more frequently than the median frequency of par 
ticipation and the group pattiapating less actively than the median were 
tested for significance Similar t tests of mean differences were calculated for 
groups, based on quesnonmg aenvity alone and again on response activity 
alone 

Vcnnhles Mensttred Ca) Knowledge of chemistry content presented dur 
mg the penod of this study, Ch) frequency of talking m class, Cc) type of 
student talk, that is, question or response 

Findings The more active class members were significantly more knowl 
edgeablc in the content covered Significant mean differences in their favor 
were found regardless of how parncipation activity was determined that is, 
on the basis of total times they talked in class or on the basis of either ques 
tions alone or responses alone Tivo of the 1 4 class members accounted for 
62 percent of the total amount of student talk 

Thmfemg Style 

What vanations occur m basic thinking patterns, such as occur 
during evaluating versus explaining, in pupil’s reactions to literature, or to 
various intellectual assignments) To ivbat extent are cause-and effect Tclauon 
ships identified by children at particular ages? How stable arc individual 
differences in cognitive style from discussion to discussion, content area to 
content area, situation to situation? 

Illustrative Study (hypothetical sUidy based m part on Taba, 
1962, and Gallagher, 1964) 

Prohlein To determine the extent of relationship between type of teacher 
questioning and style of pupil response dunng class discussion of novels 
and other stones 

Procedure Tape recordings ate made and later transcribed of several 
class discussions of stories that have been read outside of class Each teacher 
question is written on a separate card fiw independent classification Simi 
lady, each pupil statement is written on a separate card 

Cards are sotted into vanous piles according to the followmg classification 
schemes 

(a) Teachers' comments are classified into (1) questions and (2) state 
ments 

(b) Twchers questions are coded (1) cognttne-memory, primarily re- 
quiring abilit) to remember (example When was the Spanish Armada 
sunk ) (2) coMiergCMl thinking, calling mainly for putting facts together 
m a logical and sequential t«d« (example "What do you think were the 
major causes of the Revolutionary Wat? ), (3) divergent thinking, with 
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multiple ratker than best responses being caked 

Biinsh had uon hoiv do you think out hfe today uould be W'™' 

who. tt ,s5 ) and (4) cdunmo .ktnhng tequu.ng 

some salue dnnensions (etaiople Do you thmk 

and theit contempotanes uere bet.et off than they uonld have been 

had lost the war? In what ways? ) . accordios to 

Cc) Teachers statements and pupils statements 

CO Projeclto'ns attempts to undeistandjhenm 

dde™ d^horiiL^:™ 

of statements 

CO Enplanations sotemeols *the eiieutn 

effect relationships explaining colonists had become 

stauees that made the '“'■-■"kmgSTtt oftheniseUesO 
very independent and were u ^ka„or b> appbtng some S^n 

c„o 

the story (The British might have put 

Amencan speakers m jail J -mlam behavior through ilms 

Ov) Experience sutements that attempt to explain W 

CO SeT s^ er.Ti r— 

,„te.peetauoo.ease„,ngo.e.„nu,» 

C2) Genernhautton. '-"■’"““"“ Xrans ot many taeu and aiumpts 

gtven ,n the slot, and ui.eh ■»'*'^»^^'nnd behavao» Tun ,>T« oE 
to express the principles gorging geneiahrations that arc m ) 

genShzauons are tnrthcr , S»y, and nonnaui e genetahra 

fnterences Erom the tmmediate tao- ”' .f beha.ro. 
tions that express moral oorms ' ^ereoecs to or ipphcatioos to 

C3) Self rc/erenees, statements expresu 
personal ex-penenccs on or connc«“" 

C4) Irrdeimeies. ” (Taba ,955 pp lltl-IIld 

pornts of the story node, , ^pd sratemenu are then 

Cards of teacher qnesuons ‘ ^nsuon sequence "“,, 0 , 

questioning cometted 7^nlts 1 ^ «.n upe of ques 

form for easy inspection o onstip rnll exist tx' (oo^eniory 

Expected F.ndtngs ^ e-h- 

non asked and txpe of ' j.mbos questions eeul. 

questions explatia/wns conxerg 
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me auesnons, etc A grcalcr smount of pupil generalizing is IiUl) to occur 
in response to all other tipcs of quesnons than to cogmlitc-mcmory onB 
Self references and irrcleioncies arc liW) to be greatest following evalm 
tion and divergent fJunfeing questions 


Work and Stud)' Hnbjis 

Hon efficiently do pupils use that study opportunities'’ What 
ponets of concentration do they demonstrate under sarying conditions oi 
distraction’ Do thev manifest particular learning sets, styles of attach, or 
ordaly routines tor getting started on assignments’ What rcsactv proceth^ 
do they use’ When and hon do they tacHe long reports, shorl teatbool. 
assignments, and other kinds of academic tasks'^ 

First Illustraine Study Otyftotheitca}') 

Prohlem To determine “normal” reading rates for types of reading mat^ 
nal for particular children, to explore the relationships of reading spec 
v\iih other factors 

Pracedttre At the beginning and end of stud) and reading periods, have 
pupils iounnel> record on log sheets the books being read or assignments 
tackled, vvitb pages read, problems completed, or amount of work accom 
plished Occasionally, the teacher should check on the vabdiry of children s 
log notations by unobtnismel) observing uherc parocular pupils start and 
stop work, by strolling b\ their desks during the first and last fevv minutes 
of given periods and making separate records for comparison purposes 
Appronmace word counts are made for each child dunng each reading 
period and converted to a words per minute basis, b> countmg the num 
bers of words in six lines of text, Imes per page, pages read, and mmutes 
spent reading The assumption must be made and should be checked 
that distraction nme is negligible during such periods Actually, an observer 
could watch several children or the entire class, if it is very quiet and or 
derly, and derive an estimate of the amount of time each child is not engaged 
in reading during these penods bv point sampling CorrecDon figures could 
be used to cut down on the toul readmg ome, as it has been lo^ed, be- 
fore calculating reading rates The precise procedure for observing the read 
mg patterns will depend to some extent, therefore, on the overall order and 
concentranon of students dunng such penods The greater the order and 
concentration, the mote accurate an estimate the log figures are of actual 
reading time and the less need for child by -child observanon 

The grade levels of books should be deteimuied from regular lists of 
graded materials or by means of one or more formulas for esnmatmg the 
difficulty of reading materials Records might well be developed showing 
for each diild his speed of reading materials at, above, and below his tested 
reading level Compansons of books "enjoyed most” or Teamed most from," 
as revealed by children’s comments about them might prove startling in terms 
of reading rate For example, do children gam the most from rapidly read 
or ploddingly read hooks It is hkelv that individual differences abound m 
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this respect .nd teachers need to he awaie of ishich onentalioo patticulat 

pupils are most responsu'e to i i . , 

VmabU, Alensnred Ca) Mculty of ntatenal W rad, that B, pade 
letel equttalent, (bj rains ntte, (O t»ed raing abthty o «) 

Ws ledsa of ntatenal read, Ce) Bpressed enFjntent of 
EtpeeL Ftoinss A constdenble ratge of 
most cUssreom, Most pop, Is tecreattonaf radtng ^ ^“Xl>, 
and lease, letels of d,fficult> ta iett -“f * S. CUdra 

books read n,p.dly »,11 be 'To!, isetepant ™d. 

tbhose reaeational reading rate and d tf tumble m their regular 
respect .0 resolar class no, I te.ll bate dte most Bouble m to, go 

school reading assignments 

Second fll,.s,rnt,.e Stttdp .koranon of 

Problem To determmo the “^"‘'7’“ f ihoogbB ttalb rte 
SOtdenrs' attennteness rr. olass and .ho reletancy of Uteo 
spect to the classroom topics under disw^oo ^ ^ 

ProceJme A pair of obswets teas ^ ^ ^ a, 

sections of a jonior hjgh school Engb obseteers mtemipted the 

tenmeness Setetd nmes donng .be laj ten 

class to ask stodents to 611““^™ ’ mtemipoons and esninatin| dieit 
thinking about unmed.tely , ibooghts irete later classiSed on 

degree of attentiveness These ^mbjecl mattet teletanre, 

a scale from rf" let*”" '™'’ ” ‘ “ 

tndieanng gtearet and lesser degrees of wet 

room content under dtsenaion „a„e,s O) self report^ atten 

VattaWes Aleast.red (a) °'f "^mg dots subject matatn Cd) teach 

menes, Co) teleeaney of dtoogbn teganlmg ek. 

ets’ esntnates of group attenmeness „„l,uant, rengtag from 

F.ndnigt In five of the nme ”^nit esnniaies of ai.enntenra 

+ 0 52 m + 0 70, teete found ‘Ttses teere obreteeo esnm.ra 

and self reports of altenoon In "Timed to tehat the siudenn tbemrel 
of 'tough, releeaney' .ndgmeuB ttere o the to= 

repotted about tore dtoughB Jtob^ „„ „ „„eh m agree 

non as obsetveis' estimates of atten 
ment ttitb student self reports 

•nttrd lllttslrali.e Sitidj' , habw and the 

Preblem To detect to s^fc " 

extent of nonrelevan, nde aenmoes ^ 

. The Hudetn, smd, 

to Other educational vaiwbles oeO-251) 

reachereireentenessOa">f”'Tf'^Tab.'. C1962 PP 250-25‘7 
t A proposed stud, bared m P»‘ »« 
nme and monon obsertanons 
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Procedure Obsene one pupil at a dme for at least a 5-mmute penod 
dunng study time Record each distinct molar actisit> that occurs for as 
long as 5 seconds (estunated duration) With an accumulame stoptvatch 
note the octent in seconds of each srudy-onented activity, the specific nature 
of the study task, and the progress made Cnamber of problems completed) 
during the observahon penod Over a penod of several weeks, each pupil 
should be observed m at least four study situations and for at least a total 
time of 30 minutes Each student's records should be processed by comput 
mg the percent of total observed time that he was actively working or en 
gaged in studj-onenied activity, the average duration of studj-onented 
activities, and the number and type of nonrelcvant side activities 

An illusttanon of the land of observer reaudmg needed is provided b> 
Taba C1962, p 251), as modified here 


Time and Motion Obsenolion— Arithmetic 


Time Activity 

11 32 Stacked paper 

Picked up pencil 
Wrote name 
Moved paper closet 
Continued with heading 
Rubbed nose 

"Read problem, bps mov 
mg 

Lroked at Arts paper 
"Started to work 
II 45 "Worked and watched 
Made funny faces 
Giggled Looked at Lome 
and smiled 
Borrowed Arts paper 
Biased 

Stacked paper 
"Read 

Slid paper around 
"Worked bnefly 
"Picked up paper and read 
Thumb in mouth, 
watched Miss D 
11 48 "Worked and vvaiched 
Made funny faM 
Giggled Looked and 
smfled at Lome 
"Paper up, read 
Picked eye 

Studied bulletin board 


Time Activity 

"Paper down, read again 
Fidgeted with paper 
Played with penal and 
fingers 

Watched me 
Watched U 
Laughed at her 
Erased 
Hand up 

Made faces at girls 
Laughed Watched D 
Got help 

11 50 Looked at Lome 

Tapped fingers on desk 
•Wrote 

Slid down in desk 
Hand to head, listened to 
Miss D helping Lome 
Blew breath out hard 
Fidgeted with paper 
Looked at other group 
Held cbm 
Watched Charles 
"Read, bends holding head 
Erased 

Watched other group, 
chin on hand 
Made faces, yawned, 
fidgeted 
Held head 
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Time Activity 

’Read, pointing to words 
Wrote 

Put head on arm on desk 
Held chin 


Time Achnty 

’Read 
Rubbed e>’e 
II 55 ’Wrote 


Note Stamd it=»< =1. tl<.» d»s.6ed IB smJ,-on=Mrf Accmda.ivt 

Stopwatch IS clicked on at these tunes 


V^Mes W TjTe ot molar animi), (W tomi >>™ 

onemed acnvity, W “tol ii”' »' obmnanon 

Bcpeci^d FmJmg. Some rmdoom »arm & “’"X, 

eatraneous ac.imQ. TTm nmr of all"'"'! «»■•> 

with some pupils unlizins four or “ T“ ’“"cquillj Ercatcr amount of 
time in actually studyiuE and accompluhiuE an equallj grr 

work than other pupils 


language skills 

Closely redeettug cognime ptixesKS d'fo by 

nght, IS language ability j ^jual Oral and svTitten langui^ 

age, sex, subculture, socnl oless^o , j j pJ ,t ,n this higbh 

underlie success or lack of bolh m school and 
verbal culture school curricula Vocabu 

The language arts receive top pssiguments bale long pHs^J 

larj study, spelling games, an 8” making composiuon and rt|io 

elementary school children ^ most sewndan students bWem 

tinting hL been faced iraditiona I, hi m»t X , 

cumcula practices include '>’'<= P“” |' J^^liuguage games umJ !■>' 
intttng, newspaper reporting. i pf opinions ideas, and 

building, and reEnemen. of rommnnica.ion sUI 

m open discussion The del clopin . ,3sJ,s of the E”' - , 

have become highly don.p'« skills, much is of,™ nvc. 

In the icij cnmplcxiti »' ''’“ S.™ without aninne teal, ring m an 
looked Children sp-l-, """.‘'"‘‘S *ey do so Gtms " 

accurate sense, how well or I.™ ^^ir abilities has 
their vocabularj, reading spe* -^aluatnc Vl moduction. 

sented the major thrust of an) ^ntunication skills *** scl 

but perhaps more important. and 

pam^pli'^ns.rnc.ion, s^erh , 3„h, ,>,«« of lane 

dom being considered i • greatest demands, 

development that the woild makes K 
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The advent of the tape recorder m school classrooms makes assessment of 
these refined and hard to measure qualities much more possible than m 
earlier eras With this instrument, language can be frozen, as it is used in 
ordinary speaking situations, for later analysis Communication skills, hereto- 
fore unnoticed, can now be studied in careful detail The procedure is as 
Simple as turning on the recorder when children are talking transcribing it 
into typescript form, and then coding and tallying these aspects of language 
usage one is interested in examining A few of the possibilities for studying 
oral language patterns ate described bnefly below 

What differences exist among children and across sexes, ages, and social 
classes in daily language usage? What relationships are found between oral 
language habits and reading or writing proficiency? What aspects of oral 
language are readily affected by mstructionaJ emphases? How rich and varied 
is children's descriptive and expressive language? What kinds of phenomena 
are most vividly and accurately desenbed? What effect do such curriculum 
practices as uordlist building have on the expressiveness of children’s ordi 
nar) conversations'^ 

First Illustrative Study Cp^oposed study hosed m yiart on Lohan, 
1963) 

PfoWent To discern the extent of differences m oral language patterns 
among a group of fifth grade pupils to determine the variability of these 
patterns for each pupil in varying types of situations 

Procedure Unobtrusively, at least 200 words are recorded from each 
pupil during each of several situations (a) free play and discussion dunng 
group actiMt) on the playground (b) regular show and tell period, when 
the child IS talking to the whole class and (c) in an adult interview with 
the child 

Ty-pcscnpls are made and segmented by listening to the tapes and mark 
mg Co) fhonahgtcal units, that is, utterances between pauses accompanied 
by a definite drop in pitch (or rise m pitch for inquiries) (b) conminnica 
tiojj units, groups of vsotds ‘which cannot be further divided without the 
loss of their essential meaning CO mazes or series of words or initial parts 
of words that do not add up to meaningful or structural communication 
units (example When 1 was fixm ready to go home, my mother called 
me up in ihc house an {an an’ have to] I have to get my hair combed’ 
(Loban, 1963, p 9> ) When a maze is removed from a communication 
unit, the remaining material always constitutes a clear, unambiguous com 
munication unit Basic communication units are further classified m terms 
of nine basic structures of the English sentence, such as subject verb-inner 
objccl-objcct Communication units may be analy'zed further in terms of 
individual pupil tendencies to use angle words for subjects, objects or com 
plements, and subordinate classes TTiey may also be assessed in terms of 
their functions 
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F»r.«I.Us Me<,mred (.) Ur6* »' 

™„„, canon nm», and maaea (b) «« oi cocmomcanon un.n W 

i??s=~ss= 

pupils Some situational differences skois up also 

Socid Strata. HeSimdShfmm, 1968) ,„,„da5S and 

ProHeni To rainipate the o! lestncted \ersus 

mtddleclass children m a parneolat school in term 

clahotatcd verbal codes Malunc Time," prinurj-ase 

Ptacadute In an aetiiaw labeled Sw 
pupils taU turns making up md rnnscnbed, 

made up about a picture they have to'™ 
coded, and summanzed according to the lollonang 

Mean sentence length, average ^miiTt^'^a 

Adjective range, propornon ol oncommon adjcciie ryi- 

expressed as a percentage ^ jo toul verbs a jec- 

Adverb range, proportion of uncommon ■>!*> 

nves, and adverbs, expressed as „pes r*' 50"""“ 

Verb elabotanon, average number „,b types to all verb tiT". 

Complex verb preference, proportion ot complex 

simple and complex „[ „ightcd complex s) 

Sjuticuc structure ■ elabotanon, metag^umW ^^^ | Je 

mctic smicnues per 100 mEn.nve phrines mfmnvc 

coordinate and subordinate clauses, unusua 
clauses, and paruapal phrases; 

Stimulus uulizauon ihouahf 

Introduce content nouns, that is, when an obj ^ 

Absuacnon, ptopocnon of abstmn ^ '.'x^ewresved 

of apart from the cases rn ubi* tepetinons) 

mg repennons) to total nooiis tentence. This d^ 1' , the 

a, a jSoentage For evample, rn *e sen .1,,^, 

“anrmal rs an abstmet word, to . 

sentence, "This animal « nm parental 

Cbildmn aie elassibed as scmd'toub 

occupation or some other ^ ©f ibe ® ^ „ui,t of verbal 

arc made benveen the tiM ^ of puP’** ^ oral language 

Vor, abler Measured C«> complc'uty of ^irii 

output dunng the telling o ® 
usage 
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Expected Findings HigWy significant differences favonng middle<lass 
children on each of the measures of complexit) as well as on oserall verbal 
production 

Third lllustraUie Study (hyfotheUail') 

Problem To determine the thousand words most commonl) used by the 
pupils m an urban elemeniaty school, meanings attached to them, and 
whether or not significant differences occur m amount of usage in vanous 
setongs 

Procedure In each class, a batter) -operated tape recorder is turned on 
for 5 minutes during each of ibe follmving situauons pla)ground during 
recess, plajground during lunch or after school, phjsical education period, 
class discussion, and small-group project activity Unobtrusisclj and pref 
crahlj with a hidden microphone, an observer monitors and records at 
close hand at least 20 minutes of the joungsteis’ spontaneous, natural con 
sersation for each of 5 days 

From transenpts of these sessions, vocabulary used is listed and tallied 
by setting, grade-level, and part of speech Compansons ate made between 
settings and grade levels If setang differences are minimal, a combined 
master list is formulated by grade levels, with words ananged in descending 
Older of usage 

In each class, pupils are given w-ntten assignments to define and illustrate 
the most commonly used 20 words for that grade level "Meanings" are 
then coded and tallied for each of these words A final report should con 
sist of the lists of words by grade levels and the most frequently occurring 
definiuons for the 20 most common words 

VflrwWes Measured (a) Oral vocabular>, Cb) frequency of word usage, 
Cc) grade level of user (d) "meanmgs’ of most commonlj used terms 
Ce^ type of setting in which terms were used 

Expected Findings An extiemel) high amount of usage of a limited num 
ber of terms Cespccially if compared witb a standardized word list), consid 
erable vanation m meaning attributed to the most commonlj used terms, 
little difference among grade levels in the most commonly used terms hrde 
difference among sctnngs ui terms used 

Fourth Illiistrfrtnc Study CkypothettcaF) 

Problem To determine how fifth-gmde children describe things, that is, 
what characteristics of phenomena they emphasize most, and whether di 
rcctlj expenenced events or vicanousl) experienced events ate described 
more complete^ 

Procedure Tape recordings arc made unobtrusively of children’s pla) 
ground conversations and of iheir ‘show and tell’ reports Typescripts of 
these recordings are coded, tallied, and summated for tndiv’idual children, 
for classes of children by age level and sex, and for vanous school-corn 
tnumt) populations Tlic classification procedure consists of identifjing each 
object, phenomenon, or event that is desenbed classifijmg this tjTJC of thing 
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mto objects, persons, d„ecds espcnenced esents “V*';””" "j”’ 

,n books, msgazmes, or mtnocs and "f’ 

gones For each object, phenon.cnon » oent ” 

Ltactenstic that IS mentioned for desenpme purpiras is “ 

bed Camples (orm, sire, color, nse) A sepitate “ 7“,^" 

adjecmal adverbial expressions **^***1^ of sdiectiia! idicrbid 

preceding tabulanons by dividing I c Iota ^ j second stitivlic 

expressions made b, *= "“->7 »' “7/ e™„s»i bT^>-= 

IS obtained by divading the total mimbe of “" ''P ” J ,te tie 
of different expressions A special table is consimcleil .bona g 

quency of use of speafic su^ilamcs described objecis, pbc 

Vn^blcs Measured (a) Type and tr^nency "f d^^ J 

nomcna, or events, W catego^ da^ms (d) ftrnieno! Icngtli 
jectival adverbial expressions use j.iTcrtnccs m range and t)pe 

Expecled Firfngs (“3 ''j* ^ descnptiie cbaiiclemncs 

and o.,„. Plienoincna no. 

directl) experienced 


personality and motivational 
FACTORS 

Few stalonents dimensions Mam 

dimensions of development “'/(^""cven moie imr<itl’”> J’" ) 

patents and educators consider •' 7 " ' „„duced bv ni»m 't a 

"nnuential monomies of -'““““I tol.vvol.1 c. al CW), 

(1956), dealing with the wgmt'' comprchenvi't; 

dealing with the nlFecme ao™'"; ^ conlnbuting to .he aevelor 

Wh^thcschimlisonlv ‘'dl lcnaaiy ana s''W''7"'r’v" 

ment of eliiiaicn's values and ''"ime’^ o' '”5"'“" ’Cn 

anxieties and maladjustments, “ mh„ institutions, muv. be 

Thesehool,asvvclUs.hch.^ea 7 '^n<n.s 

fair share of .he responsibililS ihv affec.ve a.m™'” ' 

A prime reason vvhv learns m school " 

nthool life IS that much of what b j tam Jae b ” F 

intcndv-d or not, is in this ^rsUls. but he »1« o, 

concepts, and petfeel '""”'”J?"“d teichcw 11= 'eam. » >» “ ^ 
dislike ccnam activities ‘“’’J?' learns trava of “P'”R 

relaxed when pctfonning cm his for Iiilp 

school experiences iha. j^li bv gelling maJ „,4 

mg vlcpcndcn. on 
Others b\ giving tip n” 
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academic content he masters They nrrt only S°' ™ ” 3 caches 
learn, but they often also have an enduring rnlluence on how he 
We Outside of school Tliey help dc.crm.ne whether or not he teomes 
scholar, a dehnqucnr, or perhaps eren a pychofc a, " ^^,33 

Affective dimensions are imponan. 
cl.,n with C02nitive development Sarason et al reponuu a g 

though not particularly high C-020) ncy^ivc correlation „ 

rest Lxiety and their IQs High anxiety boss perform 

solving tests than do lou anxiety boys of comparable intelligence In J 
WgitSdinal study of intelligence (Son-g er al , ' t* 

substantial IQ changes herueen ages 6 and 10 were found ass^ ateu 
various personality factors Compred wath those whose 6 

most, thSe whose scores increased the greatest amount were rated g 

asmotemdepndcnt,comptittve,andMlt-assuted ^.JaWized self- 

Whrle affective dimensions are Allicult to assess 
report instruments often lack ral.dity, behavioral ^ 

dimensions represent promising data sorrrees for the 
If, as with the case of Bob CChapter 6). observers can ® 

the behaviors displayed in relatively fteexthoice situations, ’ 
can be domed with regard to underlying prsonahty and "’““'“““"J , 
structs In the next section, vanous small-scale, heunst.c st“°‘“ 
presented, illustrating hou important atfcctive dimensions ot the chiia can 
explored naturalisticall) 


Tensioit Indications 

How much variaUon m individuals and groups occurs m nervous 
mannensms and other tension indicators under differing school condition 
and assignments? What tension differences exist dunng oral reading v^^^ 
silent reading situations, test versus nontest condiUons, vvorbng by on 
versus participating in a group, self initiated versus teacher-demanded r 
tail on? 

Illustrative Study (Henschhel, 1967') 

PTohhm To determine the effects of two different types of motivanng 
statements on first-grade childrens emotional behavior and performance 
Procedwre A first grade class was divided into two matched groups on 
the basis of a reading readiness test Immediately pnor to a previously an 
nounced class patt>, one group CA) was told separately that if its members 
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d.d well on some eheekups & >o«d ■J'f 6““" « ‘jJ™ 7^ 
lesO *e> would atle to hove « much i»pcom “ “,f 

SfSdtTheTvlMtttd,^^^^ 

'^LTm "rfldtnSon^^-?: end cole, wotds C) 

P^donusoces (« sWp 

differences in affective responses See lable / 

Table 7 2 AtTEcnvE 

Aran DtEFEBENTiAL Test iNsmucuo > 

(Data m Numbeb of CnMBLN) 


Group ^ 


Grtnip B 


Beliavior 
Categones 
Quietness 
Bumg finger nails 
Penal dropping 
Frosvns 
Smiles 

Is this right? 
Flushed faces 
Laughing 

Following directions 
Finishing test 
Out of seat 


VOWEI. 

TEST 

9 

0 

1 

6 

2 

0 

1 

8 

II 

8 


COtOR 

WORD 

TtST 

9 

0 


VOSVEt 

TEST 

4 

6 

9 

7 

1 

n 

6 

0 


COLOR 

WORD 

TEST 

3 

5 

10 

8 

0 

It 

5 

0 


Somee HenveUel 1967 u»FuW»l''>> 

jecuve test »' “"'''^"(", 0 ; 

eAptevsed Fctetc^ j„ ,„d '"'“'‘‘ji;”dXcncev cA.v, 

feedback about \Vbat soaal class, “g 

ment motivation 
designed for that purpo** 
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niijstrfltive Study * 

ProMem To detcrmtne the effect of an eight-grade social studies unit 
designed to increase the need for aAievemcnt of lower-class pupils of low 
academic ability 

Procedure Utilize the same teachers and schools and similar classes m 
experimental CE) and control CC) groups Both E and C groups are taught 
new curricula as compared with past teacher and pupil experience The con 
tro] group curricula should be matched, assignment for assignment, svith 
the experimental curricula, differences existing only in an emphasis on 
achie\emeni motivation in the latter and some other theme for the former 
Ccxamples bo) girl relationships, friendship hthasior) 

The experimental unit is designed to teach pupils how to thmV, talk, 
and act like a person svith high achicxcmcnt motivation Literature to read 
IS about high achievers Stones to vvnte are to be about people who stnve 
hard and accomplish something vvonhvvhile A second cumcular direction 
IS moderate, realistic goal setnng Games arc unbred m class where pupils 
can set their own goals and measure their own results easily Observation of 
their own and classmates’ behavior in goi! setting is discussed in terms of 
vvh> some persons refuse to lower goals or raise them moderatelj following 
failure or success jn accomplishment Longer term school goals also are 
set, discussed and reset Much emphasis is placed on determming what 
one IS good at and not so good at and what one wants to improve m 
Behanor Measured (a) Achicvement-oncntcd theme production Ch) 
assignment completion and accuracy, (c) reahtj of goal setting Cd) changes 
in academic achievement on standardized tests (e) school-onented versus 
nonschool-oncnted behavior m the classroom Cf) reality of stated goals 

Model Identi^cofion 

With whom do pupils identif) CO among adults, CO among 
peers, C3) from fiction? What qualities are espcaally admired? How do 
identifications change over the course of a school jear^ What impact do 
bibhotherapy and other cumcular approaches have on pupil identifications^ 
Which teachers serve as sources for identification for particular pupils* 
espcaally during junior and senior high school years’ 

niiistrafive Shid^ * 

Problem To detennme Ca) persons idoitified with and Ch) their traits 
that are especially admired by a class of fourth grade pupils 

Procedure Records are kept of each pupils spontaneous mention of 

A hjTTOihencal model based on McClellands C1958) training programs (or 
execunves A preschool smd), which could serve as a model for vounger chd 
dren was done b> Sears and Levm C1957) 

* A hypothetical model based m part on a substudy of achievers and under 
achievers m River City (Havighutst et a! , 1962. pp 45-46, 55-56) Rather 
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persons nho ore odm.raUe end the strmoons m f 

Led A senes of asngmoents and class to»n. “ P “ d. Z 

prepnate data For example, pnptls can be ashrf to Int “ 

Lctally .ntpcrtantto then, asa p„lni 

an oral report on someone they know well on outside bio- 

tnclnded in a language unit n.th otal or „kena 

graphical readings In addioon “ 

L of free play acnvines should ^ sCg 

indicating heroes being role-plajcd ^ ® , referred to as possessing ad- 

Behavior Measured (a) Names o ] j „ persons other 

rmrable qualities, W s.atemm.» of ff issiL.t pta.se 

Wise identified as important person ^ ^ feelings AH taped dis 

ot blame on persons and the stated “f/rneedL o, cheeklis. 

eussions, themes, or nthet svntien 'yP"' „ ge ended in terns 

notes of free-play situations ihat isete m rJennEcanons should 

of these behasaots Frequency hso tosed o I ,„),g,„„ps, and tot 

be eonstnicted fo. each pupd, tot the gitls .nd 
the class as a whole 


Self Uertuty . , . 

What features and Tie consonant ssilh 

concept sj-odtootes? Which aspects » „We, Which areas tepte^o 

school expoctancies and uhich ooes Hon much impact B 

posime tntd tvhich ones negatiso « ^ jetedule ot assisnmcnts, ot 
actuall) achieted by a 8"'" " je 5 ,j„cd t'lih ‘I" 

pattern of school actisttics ire self 

rnhanangsclf^onccpts’ Hew rcahst-c are sell .d 

in„stm...e Study (Alomt* " y„V children ate altead, 

ProMeiii Todiseoier»helhct «n r , . bm ot 

sensitiie about their tacia ^|or outline Agutes o j e^,ons 

Procedure Pupils »erc ashed to eoioi , ,„je assortment el en'o 

a gitl to male them looh looh at then “ ,( 

leas aiailable Childmn uere P^P'™ “,„e and moulh """LLg 
color clothes, shoes, and „„ shin eoto „ete 

the outline) The) «ete PP^^fy. had Eu.shed, hef-tc pape 
uas left out, each child »as asaeu ^ __ 

Ld^;“e^n^fo.^=h--^^ 

irL unpublished sluJen. ><"* ^hite eluUmn ot ha.mg 

smdy include using a ePPPP\A^res 

eolJ pictures ot some uhite classmates 
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inhe cWto cotacd .he exajons on .he box .he seme '™> ^ 

.hey were considered .0 hme passed .h.s conttol .es. and .0 be able .0 

sim £.md ‘cO Mmdance'eacnon .0 .ask, 
skin nnh broom, black, or pnrple crayon, Cb) response .0 svh..e crayon m 

*FmT™"ca) Al.hougb only one face nas colored, snt of .en children 

colored some of .heir fealurcs conecly Cb) six of .en 

aso, dance reacnons dunng .he figure dranong, bu. none dunng >1>= 

.ask Cc) four pupils reac.ed significan.ly .0 .he svhile craym dunng Uie 
experimenial Uisk, such as fingenng >. before picking up .he bronm crayon 


School Actmty Reacuoits 

Does home training regarding neatness and cleanliness a^t 
children’s responses to "messy" tasks and activities outside the home W 
social class differences exist among children in their enjoyment ot sanw 
types of school activmes^ Are actuiues that run counter to home training 
Csay. games that call for boisterous, outgoing, 
responded to more hesitatingly by children from homes where such be a 
IS condemned than b) those where n is condoned’ What behavioral cat^ 
over from the home to the school can be expected in terms of mvoheme 
in and enthusiasm for \anous t) pcs of activities’ 

Illustrative Study (Alper, Blame & Adorns, 1955) 

Probleiii To determine whether or not middle-class children C'vith pr® 
sumed greater home-cleanhness training) would react differentl) than lower 
class children to finger painting— a task rcquinng the child to get dirty 
by Ca) being slow or refusing to engage m the task, Ch) maintaining minima 
contact with the matenals, and CO going to the bathroom more often to 
clean up ,j i, 1 

Procedure A total of 18 middle-class and 18 lo^ver -class four year-old ctn 
dren attending different nurserj schools were taken one at a dme to a sma 
room to finger paint Attempts were made b> the examiner to establish ra^ 
port, to create an informal, permisswe atmosphere, and to demonstrate t e 
use of both hands arms, and c\en elbovss in finger painting Children 
were asked to paint anything ihej wanted and then to paint a picture o 
their family To maximize contaa wnth the paints, the child was require 
to use his fingers to scoop pamt from the supply ]ars 

In a second study, a similar procedure was followed except that crajons 
were used rather than finger paints The two samples of children svere com 
parable to those in the finger pamung stud) 
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Su.cm r.Msu«d indud ng W ^ 

,0 b=8m rnmm.g or colonng of.« oompleo^ of 
whole hand rersus 6ngemp approach and ^ , 

finings Significant diifcencca nae found between ^ Y' 

groups on most of the finger painung ta^ M 'JL” mid'^embss children 
Sco’^ndrawing variables It - “dt the 

showed a lower tolerant for ge g rt) behavwt would seem 

products they made while dirty Soiling and smearing 
SVrouirorclxiety m middle^lass than m Imte«lass children 

y^dhercnce to Rifles 

To ttljat Btent do various pup* "^“o ‘ktoTlired'S S 
and administrative regulations? Which m « pup,l tendencies to 

ones violated? What relationship exists t tendencies? To uhat 

adhete to school roles and Ih J roles and motes front one 

extent ate pupils consistent offenders of school roies 

Situation to another? 

mttaritlire Sltidp CC'o«. . ,„[„enons (uhen seetning!) 

ProWeiu Todetetimnethefteiiucro rf " and to intcsngate (oi 

unobseived) under two condtnons of 

sible sex and age differences „p»o=d soto' wnt 
Procedure A "'I' " oS"„«t Jiaes M 

that no one was to walk on the 0» “^‘Yrelipboatd tlvu 
to an empty gym on. at a time to P^« gym ■" 

near the centre of the court fmui l,,,„ going on the pm 

recutded whciher or no. .he, removed their 

‘’will, one pupil bemg sent by hY/r-^^rf if 

da,s ptiot ,0 Chnron^ -cah^ “ “fX fc'" * end tS 

Sf p.mr."'o kSrJluW ..omoiJ .» 

\'anaHfs Measured Ca? * ‘ ^ 

shoes) Ch) infractKm j pupils ihc rjti 

others) (c) sex _up,h irmoscd tlwir yotmfrf 

Mnjof rindings setws 5S r«-^^ j, 84 

floor was pohshed than be 

pnpiU turned sh^ "YpSTSi* grade ? ^ 

percent ninth grade 5 pe*^ ^ Ivfere Chnit 

Hed their shoes more j^n .™»' 

cenO Cd)of thedOrnp.b"'^" 
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mas, all but 7 hesitated and looked around to see if they were alone before 
nalking on the floor After the floor had been pobshed, all 26 who had not 
removed their shoes, hesitated and looked around before walking on the 
floor 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 

DEVELOPMENT 

In a fast-changing culture, the need to assess physical status be- 
comes ever more important The qualit) and quantity of exercise from daiK 
activities are stnkinglj different from those of onlj a generation ago Most 
likely, transportation patterns, home chores, and even recreational oppor 
tunities today require less gross motor activity and energy expenditure than 
ever before A presidential commission on physical fitness has been estab- 
lished to stimulate greater school and ncigh^rhood effort to remedy under 
developed motor abilities and build up the endurance of modem youth A 
virtual revolution has occuned m eating habits and nutritional patterns, as 
premixed, prepackaged goods of all sorts have rather quickly replaced more 
traditional foods Recent reports have indicated that the most affluent societv 
of all time has a sizable proportion of its adolescent population under 
nourished Manv of these teen-agers do not come from poverty homes 
With schools becoming larger and perhaps less intimate, the possibilitN 
of readily detecting sensory defects and other types of mild physical defi 
ciencies m young children deaeascs unless formal screening programs or 
special observation procedures arc established for such purposes Visual 
deficiencies sufficient to make school tasks ever more arduous are estimated 
to handicap 30 percent of all school children unless corrective measures are 
taken yet, in many instances, years slip by before they are detected A 
similar situation exists with respect to auditory processes 

Finally, m this age of rapid cultural change, when new programs and 
procedures are constantly replacing old ones, man’s contmuing limitations 
seem insignificant Yet not everyone can develop the prowess of a Bart 
Starr, Arnold Palmer, or Willie Mays The body itself is a limiting factor 
underlying much of what a child can do at any particular time His stature, 
size, coordination, energy supply, and physical matutiiy all affect what he 
can and cannot do, both m the classroom and out Although the cotrela 
tions are usually modest, positive relationships do seem to exist between 
physical development and academic behavior, if only through the medium 
the childs overall sense of adequacy and self-esteem Unless a child Jacks 
something that is readily correctable (for example, thyroxin for an under 
active thvTOid condition), physical factors of the types enumerated above are 
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ohJ PfjysiMl Devcloi 

tclamcK- immimc to it Icist short turn change and should bo util tccogniicd 
„ h ; ng ecpcctanons for school Uhastoc Accuta.o sjsrtm-c a«. 
,s mandatorv ,f the full real, canon of pnp.1 po, tonal ,s to bo ach.tatd 

PJij'Sicnl 

Hon ncll coord, noted 

slvills? What arc the bods skills and How sstde 

children in such facorilc (iccr reouircd of star plasm such as 

spread among plascrs arc the '“"?■' f'u J^jKtisc ate particular insltuc 
pass catching and blocking in ™ gy„«l ibilmts? 

tioml programs ancl practice efforts P S 

Illiistriifnc Stud) (H S South on a baiitty of 

ProMcoi To dtttnninc the extent to isWtn^^ „a,„,aOonal factors 
selected psjchoinotor tasks is a ^ pcifontiance and chrono- 

h> examining a vaiiely of relationships jiracncc effects 

logical igc, oiginismic age. <cx. socia & designed by Biandt 

IWhirc A ptcliminat) gmup of nsU ^ 5 „e„, of physiol 

(1966) fo, kindctsamn Soot caAschool success Togcdier 

maturation, one i«itcn,ia 6ne motor behmoi Adminis 

these casks coseted a siiilc range . , nhere each task coul 

nation instrticion, had been ““nCoary class acivilj, or, s ry 

administered ciiher to an another in a gamelika 

bncBy (only a minute or “ “'/Ssks iiete » be Pe'^f, ““’j 

the number of times clii ren nursery 

cutnng and coloring tasks ^^ontal and thee week 

Tasks «tre administcrciJ basis oser one . mo-' 

and kmdngatten children on ,„„„s,ie he.gbt 

periods Expcnmcnial chil .—nrosc performance I .jg^ts and 

L same period m an ollort to ,m^' ^ncorted » age 2“ '““ made 
weight, and grip sitcngt i ospnismic age „„1 sample 

averaged ,o provide ^ g»uP= ■' “ 

Within same sex, race, orgamsmic 

„ J r'a-tPcifoonance scores on ^ chronic 

bW les Measin^ oigU and gnf 
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logical age, (d5 sex, Ce) race. CO ^ass, as estimated from parental 
occupation (g) practice t ersus no assigned practice 

Seketed fwdings (a) Performance stabilit>, as determined by test retest 
contingency ^alues, uas at least 065 for ten of the tasks and well abose 
this \alue m most cases (maxima! C sa!ue possible v\as 0 91), (o) sex 
differences were insignificant, (c) witbm similar age, racial, and soaal 
class groups, organismic age \alues correlated significantly (above 0 45) 
with performance scores on 11 tasks, (d) a substanUal relationship was 
found between performance and chronological age and, most importantly 
(e), practice efforts produced no significant improvement for expenmental 
over control groups on nine tasks 


Nutrition 

What inadequacies in diet exist for classes of children? What re- 
lationship exists between nuinlional deficits and h)pct or hyptxictivit) at 
school? 


Illustrfltive Study (Sfireeman, 1967) 

Problem To find out what t>T>es of foods children prefer for midmom 
ing snacks, to discover how consistent their choices are, and to see how 
choices vary with age and sex 

Procedure On each of 11 consecutive da>s, children were allowed to 
choose, for midmommg snack (10 00 A M ), from one of three food trays 
On one fray were colored baking cups containing frutt The other two 
tta>s held similar cups contauiing sweets and cereal, tespeebvely The 
schedule of food selecuon was as follows 

Dfl^j Fnut Sweet 

1-3 Half an orange Plaited milk balls 
4-6 Half an apple Two chocolate chip cookies 
7-8 Half a langenne Christmas designed sugar 
cookies 

9-11 Celery Two peanut butter cookies 


Cereal 

Cnsp> Cntters 
Tnx 

Two peanut butter 
crackers 
Fruit loops 


Teachers recorded on a gnd the dad) choice of each student m terms of 
food type Data were later aiul)'zed by grade level, sex, and individual 
child 

Venables Alcamrcd (a) Tvpe of food chosen for snack (b) frequenc) 
of choice o^er a ten-day period (c) grade level and sex of chooser 

Findings (a) Only M of 51 children were reasonably amsistent m 
their choices, selectmg the same t>-pe of food at least two-thuds of the ome 
This rclativel) consistent group, furthermore, was about evenly divided, 
With approximately a third selecting fruit, another third, sweet, and the 
other third, cereal 
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o.) Despils no signiBomt sex ifaences, on maMnog Pf 
sn2» fndTtosmg p.etese„« for re.e.1 nore fand n..h ,.cr»og 
age as the following table shoivs 


Percentage of ChiUren Choottng 


Grade 

K 


Fn»t 

32 

33 
28 


Sueet 

25 

38 

46 


Cereal 


29 

26 


PEER STATUS AND INFLUENCES 

Wilh the shifts fntn. exmdrf to iXdut” 

urban culture that have doramated the L inDuenre 

mg the past half-century has come Alwa>‘s importa”* 

of the peer group on der eloping 1 ““ influence of the urban 

group has come to be the predominant ■" l«,h the school and 

and suburban adolescent earlier jeais this impact is 

the family Eien during preadolescence an 

vital m the shaping of peisonalit) I ^ eeulg lU mpan ' 

Although many adults iiould lessen ttas „,k,ps 

not all bad in prepanng young r^P'" ' ^ebiem soliang fot ‘■''''''’J "® 
the best training ground tor and for 

sensitiiity to other persons though s „ „ ( 195 O) and W H ' > 

one snivn desires to those of others A ^ „gamraUon man >■” 

Jr C1956) point out the lough nostalgia 'P"* 

the rugged indinduahst of pioneer days .ufluente in bong g 

the laSr aliie The peer group ha W 

about this change m basic ' |ea„,„g and development 

I. behooics those inte^ted m end fnends and mj-n* 

the status accorded children by 5 „d 1 “"®°"'"®,. dmpoul 

relationship hetneen P'*‘' 8 '°T r" uuning, on ihe 

hand and Vl performance ex^aincd ""b or 

rates tnianc) “■> So tommunit) bo 

peer reference groups. Wh . response to « . In c<n 

some as >ct unstudied ^ nted As Colcnuns 

and partiapation m extncu i groups repre* 

sidcnng the values of adolescent need to be 

C1%0 imesugation of ' f nommuml) ,b„r puirular 

values vary viith the tvpo “ each cemmumlr d 

closely smdiedhy school eurbonnea m 
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evetchanging, dynamic patterns 


Peer Stntits 

Who are *e most popular chrldreu^ Most rejected’ 

Whrch chddren .nQuence others’ Ir. uha. ways and 

are assigned bj the peer group to P'’'™'” Je actual 
dirty, W-status task that no one else rv.ll assume’ Who are the 
leSrs, heutenants, jesters, fnngers, etc? Horr closely do soc.ometnc corre 
spond wth obsenational data about peer group structure 
Illustmtive Study Qiypothettcal') 

Prahlem To discern evidence of peer status m being waited tor J 

other children , , c^A,,nn 

Proeei.ire When the bell nugs or class is dism.sscd in some other . 

cbldien can be observed on a pomt^sampluig basis to see if lhc> wot r 
proached or waited for by a classmate oi if they approached or waned o 
someone else Wa.tmg should be for at least 30 second before being tallied 
as such At each breal. m the class schedule, three or four children may w 
obsersed m a prearranged sequence (piobabh b> scanng<bart arrangement; 
throughout the day and until at least ten such obsersanons ate made on 
each class member The folloiving sample form illustrates the manner ot 


recording data 




Date 12/8 

Situation 

Child 

Sue M *- 

Approaching 

Judy C , Mary F -♦ 

Waiting 

-♦Judy C Mary F 

Recess 

Sue M-» 

Bill G-^ 
Jerry A 

Delores B 

Mark B , Bill B 

Andy P 

-♦Delores B 

Lunch 

Bob 0-* 
Pat S 

Mary F -* 

Mark B , Jim D 

None 

SueM 

-♦Mark B 

-♦Sue M 


After a suEcient number of observations have been made to produce 
reasonably stable peer interaction patterns, a number of calculations 
made to determine estunatcs of peer status for each child, including t e 
following (a) total number of tunes approached by others Cb) 
number of times waited for b> others Cc) total number of different chi 
dren who approached him Cher) Cd) ratios of times approached to nm« 
approaching others difference of times approached and umes approac 
mg others In addioon, interaction patterns with parncular children shoul 
be analj-zed for evidence of chques and friendship patterns 

Vanahles Measured (a) Frequency of being approached or waited for 
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CW frequency of epproaetmE or ne.tms (or olieni - Cc) "3" 
tad, L ) (d) preferences e.xpressed on a socomemc ■f”””™” " , , 

Expected Filidiugs Well-established fncndship paieuns an nr, 

difaSes anronE L.dren rn * 

,s not approached Although observa^ data tvill usoall 
soaomemc data manj difFctences ^vill also be found 

Peer Conformity 

To rshat eaitent are friends and ap'd 

alike in the manner in rvhicli | „f s„„a„ons produce the 

react generally to academic siluau ounesters tend to learn most 

greatest degree of peer "“""’"'‘^'^^lAsith their fnends at KhmU 
and vrhich least tihen alloned confotming and non 

!n vhat svajs ate members of the same peer g 
conforming? 

llUismine Study (liy| ol)ietic«0 |„j„„d bj their peers 
ProHcm To deienmne ivlnch "'“j „|„cb pupils lend » d" 

m the manner of doing school assignment 

the tnfluenang ««llcl assignments that can he P'" ” 

Procedure Construct pans ef I»mlle g^ ^ „m 

that the first one of each pan is done i „ h™e 

mumeate iviih ftiends ot „„u,sh betoiehanJ and mtl""' 

nntk For each pan of “tedete-mming .h= am. um 

revealing to pop, Is ce.ta.n speoBe '‘"(f 'I't^StSm 

similarity in assignment aes^"ac should be 

should vary from ooc pan of assign pop, Is when the a“'ll”?^pps-c 

from instruction specillcanons of wnling a dnW"" 

made For eaample, if •" am'S™'" nmibm, of 

piragtaph and ihe planned er^” ' ,^5 of obieci ^s„h 

dudL W numbe, of word, nsrf 'h« , 

described the teacher will have ^ „„ pint top > 

regard to hoiv long the Peagraph shonW^^^ a, 

write with noncommittal resp^ whaieicr '“r" 'T o,„l„ In 

needs to hc-,us. one p",snment could >« ““'L ^'oow m > 1 ' 

Although almost in> hio that junibr 

the purposes of learned from .exher 

class that IS the) hate iwt ali^ ^ ^„j,ond or 
assignments either how *"«* -cjncna , uxi-'enetoc 

real!) expects in relation t > i ^ of «he study I«r of 

vLlo the onset »« 3 re atlcd m rume 

quesuon should lx asKc »n « i^norh -.Nr n accord nS 

fnends thar they for U dmc 

For purposes of the „ fxh assipome"* 

to the prearranged cnterii spea 
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“:::rwir„uh.na=awcu..H.H.3.^ 

VanMei MeauireJ Cs5 Opporlumt) lo comniumatc 
classmates smth rcgara to ccmm unspecified assignment conamons, CW 
ft" ents. Ce5 .)Pe of res.»nse ,n temis o( pteattangea 
3 ll> exdnaea from the assignment insuumons Ca) tfiT^e 

Rmeclea rmimgl Some pupils do theit homessotk in about th 
ssaf^ej do elassnoil, uheteas othets shift signiGcantl) tossard group 
peer norms under homev^ork conditions 


Peer Rcin/orcciucnt 

In uhat isass do peers reinforce each other’ For «hat 
and traits’ What det elopmcntal changes occur in susceptihilit) 
reinforcement as compared ssath those tnOuenced hr peer 
Which children protadc the greatest amount of reinforcement to tneir ja. 


Illusiroliie Study CCfinrlcsuorlh oitd HoTliip, 1967) ^ 

Praitem To detetmme the nature and extent of preschool childrens 
reinforcements of each other in nutserf school situations, to im-csugate P« 
siblc age, sex, and classroom differences m patterns of posime socia 
hasaor • 

Procedure Four nurscr> school classes Ctsso three-) car-old and mo toui 
>ear-old groups;) were obsersed throughout a 5 week penod IndisT ua 
children were obsened in random order for 3 minute periods 
tailed running account ssas made of the child s behaMOt and the a%ior 
of an) child with whom he interacted " 

Coding was done of the obsersation protocols, using the follosving cate- 


gones 


Ca") Giving positive attention and approval attending, offenng ^»5e 
and approval, offenng instrumental help, smiling and laughing, 
serbal help, informing another of a third person's needs, genera 
conversanon 

Cb^ Gmng affection and personal acceptance ph>sical and verbal 
(c^ Submission passive acceptance, mutation, shanng, accepting an 
others idea for help, allowing another child to pla), compronusioS* 
following an order or request with pleasure and cooperation 
(d) Token giving ^vmg tangible ph)-sicai objects, such as toys ot 
food, spontaneous!) 
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Reinrorcements were also coded in leniis of nhelhei tfej 
rejected, or ignored The tano cJ agreeing f “S ^ ‘ Z 

observer and that perfonned hj a nane coder ivas 077, ■» “ “ 

presence of social reinforcement mdioul regard to rf®”’’ 
the particular category of rei^oree menl »as imnd^ mmtorcemenr 
Ws^tfremfom^Tan^tein^^ (d) age of children (e) class 

ing more submissive reinforcement bouncer guls giic 

si^ificantly more children than did « less 

considerably less afFecoon and peiwnal accep 

oierall re.nLcemen. ind.canng they ^ “ „Tred for a greater 

boys As might he suspected Po>s”"« 

piopornon of reinforcement t^n . nos posimely related 

ait, puzzles) The atnounl of im ot „„,f„reeinent5 acre g"-™ 

to the amount recencd Appronmately Mt 
m reactton to oyettmes ftom die rectpienls and 


spontaneously 



CHAPTER 8 j 

The School Environment 


In this chapter, the spotlight is turned from the child to the en 
\ironmcnt that shapes him In precise focus is the school, m order to com 
pletc the program of educational analysis started in Chapter 7 The school 
tends to reflect, of course, the talucs and cultural patterns of the community 
It scr\es 

Histonans hasc long reported basic human differences among the peoples 
of the iNotld Intellectual supcnoniy has been attnbuted to the early Greeks 
for example, marketplace aggressncncss to the Jesvs, and sensuality to the 
French 

Onl) as anthropologists base uncoscred the full extent of bcha'iora 
lanabihti, through their studies of pnmitnc cultures have these differences 
been attnbuted to social rather than constitutional or biological factors 
With the emergence of anthtopolog) and sociolog) dunng the past century 
as distinct and respected disciplines has come an assareness of the impor 
tance of cultural patterns in the shaping of mankinds behavior 
324 
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Thus u IS adiuntagcous for one to study the precise nature of the socialm 
non pressures that gitc rise to the sarieues of human 
uithm moden, communit) htc As a melting pot tor the "“f ‘ 
America-perhaps more than an, other stogie rl 2 00 

opportunity for youngsters turn, the South and North the >■” > 

auT now 'suburbia upper middli. and louerelass I'-" 
national and cultural ongins Ctthohe Protesmnt Jevvash and atheune 

'";?r^;;:unTt; ,ea,„ e^um .•.=F^»<'7rA:!rtharat^!: 

The evidence overwhelmingly suggests not esp ot years 

percentage of American youth arc in sc oo ^ j jn the quality of 

Ln vouth elsewhere vast d.toces CI9a9) 

education across the country Coleman cchools are usually 

especially, have documented well the charge t ^ . j en school 

farsurpLd in teaching 

plant by thcjr more affluent suburban that schools, which 

and Warner et al (1944) among ot en middle* 

supposedly serve the entire community are honors and high 

class orientation ovcnvhclmmgly »n their yh modest m reaching 

status roles The accomplishments of most and 

the low income low IQ pup‘l * 1^) failures are so widely 

join the hard-core unemployment ranks ^ temcdial 

rccogurzed men mduury has 

educational programs yl.cnarage the valiant efforts o 

Tim charge of partialit) B "« Mature aud cor«plc»>) » 

the modem schoolmarm but lOTOunds of students must be ue 

the task still undone The cultura e u program d there is m 
understood accepted and unli^ m prusr broaden t 

progress m ovcall educational benefits T of home 

LLns h, coming to knme ” „f these salues and p> 

life that them pupds have absotW joungsten .hem«te 

terns cannot be condoned at school ^,', 1,0 school has to ofo 

necessary it they ate to bccurae oeighbothood m *=P'"J,„oo 

Only it the pan played by the home prepare 1 

youngster IS knots!, m rather peM ^ of eommon.ty 

and capmating educational fcre e ^ot endMior ^ 

home Lalimtion proces^ T^ioTeXh'l ‘""itw aTminU 
Studies presented m the non teaehen and sch»l a 

community data that are ditecdy a oommumti st 

natots fL mote «mp.eheus.ve fco consulted 

tefetences as Boek '■ 
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COMMUNITY AND HOME CULTURE 

Comimmity Mores and Values 
What vanauons ex.s. tn — and 
„un.ty to the next ot ahead/ 

■Cin^togethct/^neatness and 

>>> *.ast and 

prls ™th these of lower class younffteis ^ 

Procedure An observer recorded the gifts dc^M ty P P ^ ^ 

Chnsmias sharing pened m a classroom in each of mo m *e 

cit> One school was located in a lower-class section of town 
m a middle-class neighborhood , ^ j 

VanaWes Measured U) Number of gifts per ^ ^ ° 

Cto>s, games, pleasure reading material, academic reading matter;. 

“ pSigs” « m average niimber of repormd gdrs per chrld was more 
than three nmes as great in ihe middle^ass school (6 4 versus 1 7) 

Cb5 Each pnpil in the middlenrlass school repotted teceiving thm^ 
mote gifts, whereas 19 percent of the children in the other school md 
that they did not receive any Chnstmas presents 

Cc) In the lm%ct<lass school, games constituted 10 percent, ® 

3 percent, and tojs the remaining 87 percent of all gifts receive , 
comparable percentages in the midd!e<lass school were 36 C.games>, 
ebooks;, and 40 (to>s) , ^ 

Cd) For the middle-class children, io)S tended to be more ^oniplex i. 
me lacing-cat set \crsus truck) and games more cducauon-onentetl k 

metic \crsus checkers) , , , „ a.« «l«is 

(c) For the middlc<lass pupils, books were evenly divided between p 
urc Cadventure stones) and academic Cskill builder, dictionary) con 


Adult Models 

Who arc the significant adults in youngsters' lives? What 
of behavior and assortment of attitudes do adults icpiesent with 
education, caicct opportunilics, and dozens of other pertinent topics? 
exposure do youngsters have to adult models leptcscntanv e of vanous po 
ot view? To what extent do school matciials reflect the 
general behavior modes of teal adults with whom pupils identify ti 



Community and Home Cidture 

extent do leachcis ptesent ntodeU to popils "hidi compalib'c tvtth 
emerging personality tendencies? 

musmnve Study (lr„ol).«.c»I tlod, of Petm.W Hole Dfet 
eMfwtion for Laitgmge Arts Class) for 

Proi-Iem To determme the e^cenl of rei«ned role differences for 

mothers and fathen .1. mtlv'ut 

Procedure Theme or paragraph wnong assigns independent 

prior announcement dunng a Acn Do "UTial Mothers Are 

ideas on a sequence of topics Things Fat^ Do U wi 

Uhe,' -Who Decides Th.np m Onr Fam^ ^ ^ ^ 

coded, made into a single list, and rem cxrent to which 

simple rating sheet on “deciding what fawV 

mothers and fathers do particular •htnfi^£ ^ pJ housess-orl- 

isgomgtodoonsacaaonsordunng ‘ > completion d ihu 

cleaning picking up washing ^ on the topic "How 

rating sheet, an additional niffoent" 

Mothers and Fathers ate Most Alike an ^-anous qualities and 

Vtrnohles ^UasuTed (a) Ftcquenc) ^ „]e discrepancy r« 

behaviors m first themes (b) amount « c moibers and fathers att 
each of the lanous behaiiors as mdicated by hp mo 
rated b> pupils (c) frequeno of mention of «no« q 
havion in the second «t of themes 

ComiHnntry fnstittiitons 

Which are the pottcrful '"Kn-^Whil «la« =•"' 

do the, exert influence’ What '"f „eet the ««l. 
traditions do the) support? ” ^Vcatirc ctimmunil)? 
tional, religious, and economic nw ,-^^licd m theit actnitics^ 
tion of the total comrnitnitv population r effcctivx is it’ 

the nature of the organizational stinctu 

J//iinrali.e Study ('■rr"'''T'Lnpii.."o ''' 

ProHem To deiennmc ‘I”, ceranural? i"'’ 
non of a given age group »n » >« rutf^’rtnl 

designed 10 attraa them . 1 j w- made of and 

Procedure A complete l»t ^ 
to sponsor regular programs of and M ^ 

In compiling this list of c<f aemm ^ 

niMtions should be contacted f position t" iK^VJ I*’ 

and if adult leaders Vsdrrs 

)-oungsteTs' partiapation ^ ^^fcadcr and ,nJ 

lined, not merely the ovrrall rr Ii^ 

rather than county extension ogen 
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bojs should also be compiled «h participaB 

oE the vanous '’'Sa"™"™*’ *' „f ,J proportion of time of at 

should then be requested r'“= J end mcaniMtional events) 

tendanee Cmorc or less ''“''TXn’nW--. ■"f'’™'”' '“‘'a'*'?- 
:„e ';") rvvelus a clear de Jli„8 of the spccGc nature of .he 
aevnvines and their XiU "should have all pupils m these 

^“XVepaneies occur 

Behavior Settings ^ 

What effects do situat.onal vattahles have on hehovioi 
To what eatent do the s.ae of communities or 'ns<‘‘““"h ^tiV 

of physical plants and equipment, the nature of “ “ j jevelor 

peLanem dimensions of behavior settings shape heWor „ 

Lnt? Are certain kinds of settings What are the 

question asking relaxation, or other behavioral and 

most important setting '’“““hies location number o p p , 

shape, leadership style or what? Where, within tJUng 

behaviors most likely to occur? An exarnple „ stand 

out their personal problems with adults In orie stu y, pEPce, 

of the community bowling center far surpassed the schoo -ect 

the homeroom teacher’ s room, and even the home itselE m t is r p 

First Illustrative St«dy (.digested from Barher and 
Problem To determine the effects of school size on student par P 
m mterschool events and extracumcular activities Wncht 

Procedure In accordance with directions reported by Barker and b ^ 
C1955, pp 491-495), a complete list for each of several schools wa 
oped for all distinct behavior settings occurring during a particul 
5 ear Class schedules, school papers and yearbooks, written directio 
students and actual observations of events represented the 
compiling these master lists Examples of types of behavior settings 
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ciewtJ, recognition programs, open spaces, and fund 

lypes, speaEi; eienB or senings »cte KknnJed, suck as laskltall r 

fc^ouor* «SOO,W,, fooM foW. •■«! «»■»' 

Records s.oro made of tke uumbe. of students tnsoKed m '“>> 
setnuo, and ratmgs tsere made of sock factor as smdent “ 

control of the setung and petfoimance letel of 

gnen qnesuonnatres to Ell out, tndtcanng tket, fcelmgs .lout tanoos Ks 
haviot setungs at school o j ^ 

VnnaHes Alensnrsd (incloded in (2287 stu 

Selected F.nd.nSS Company of the latge h gh ^ 
dents) mth lout small town '” 8 '' Mdents but only 

the former to hate on the atetage 0 vanenes of lehattor set 

5 ttmcs as man, setnngs ^ J”! of students ttho 

tings'" (BarlsCr and Gump 1964, p ) ,n„rnalistic. and student 

partiapated in distnct music festivals ^d dta , 

goicmment competitions was 3 to students from small schools 

LhoclsstudiedasintheUrgesc^l cha 

repotted more sausfacDon related to dcve opmg 

lenged, and being engaged m affibacon and learning 

stressed more vicanous “^Oimnansons also indicated that 

about their schools persons and awaits J same ptojwttion 

formal educational behanor settings regardless of 

(20 percent) of total «hoo^; cto w.rs smaller m the small 

altliough the vanety of subject ma 

schools , 1 J959) 

Second f/lnstrttmc Stitdy (’’“'“^hlwor o^”"m“ 

Problem To compute Ac ^m^gs .nd .t n«i dtlfcntnt 

group of hyperaggressne bovs i , nf be 

periods during a icsidential tieatm ^ „l„,cd for (bJ 

Procedure Sot d.lfctcnt ,cmuncs Each of sot CM 

hutuor, at vanous times of day an setnngs earl) an 

Acn was observed, one at a nme, m each of obsen-anon “ 

m the treatment penod and dictated an ob)Ccn 

mmntes m length), the l',L.ons and beha-aors 

anecdotal description of the chi * or til^d proioco 

Two codets wotlmg oT.be 

line Each interaction was code intensity of the j^eJoped 

chtld ot adult), Ac m.c.pa»Ml (coding sjs.em dccl pe 

the person toward whom the 1957 ) f nerson inter 

by fedman c. .1 , 1951. a»d (b) age tSTc” in'" 

Vanables Measured (a) ^ inicractions (d) 9 

acting (adult or child) (O tussive, ^ , nne situations 

actions (hostile-fnendl), were fou"^ “. 4 fther niejl*- 

Findings Vanous *^^eract.ons than did other 

Breakfasts yielded fewer hostile peer 
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to d,d no"f-^ -'"f Jf^’':L“"“sl®„red’pl3,^oup ecn.,P« 

acmnoes, and arts and crafts , acunttcs Jn which 

(games) led to ^Ics less imoUed m winning and losing, 

participants were less bound by TU . jj,^crse ways Considerable 

and generallj more oiwn to par ^ ^ setting 

Irehanor tananon was found among j icsidenual 

Compared w.th obsersatrons rnade 

„eatm=nr, those made 18 Xr tor, sshich seas 

hostile^ominant and more 1”“"^" „f aggression recetted from 

eonsntent mth treatment ainis T^e equal to that thej 

other hojs, furthermore, u-as found to be ,™omd o1 good therapists, 

themsehes expressed From adults, as m.ght be expected goon 
the) received considerab!) less aggression 

teaching style 

AND EXPECTANaES 

It has long been held that CO teaching is “ed”** 

to a science and C2) the great teach« ts "■>X ,Lrifdevalaned 
■nsptrattonal ulenl that can be netto fully dtss^ed defied & 

Until recently, furthermore, the complejnt) of the classroom has d 

stantial imestigationbv behavioral scientists ,, , mvestiBamc 

Wtthm the past decade, however, a ventahle deluge of tnvestto 
acBvatv within school classrooms has brought tto 
That which defied investigation prcvrouslv is now being ^ . 

and painstaLinglv with sciennfic ngor Intcraeuonists hardh 
lorccment thconsts cognitively onented, modem X ..^^mis 

logicall) trained social psNcbologists — all have been S 
as laboratones for examining ongping group and individual 

Procedural breaUhrougbs have been made m how to study ^ 

teaching'’ From ihe efforts of investigators like Hugh w and 
C1939), Evans C1960), Flanders CW'O). JachsOT (1968), ^ 

C1966), a much mote precise picture of what teachers actuall; do 
drawn Mam of these investigative procedures, furthermore, can be u r 
Others, as the full range of teaching behavior m vanous settings ^ 

begun to be explored This literature has become so extensive that o 

sampbng can be presented here „eshe 

As far as the child is concerned, the curriculum consists of the activi 
participates in. not the teacher's lesson plan or the instrurtoi's man 
consists also of what the teacher expects and permits, reinforces, an 
dones It is higblr personal and individual, furthermore, as teaoicr 
ancics vary from one child to another Even similar teacher expcctan 
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m 


produce a differential impact on pupils demanding from one child a hare 
mnimum of effort while presenting to another an insurmountable obstacle 
to classroom success It is to the anal)Sis of these cumcular subtleties that 
the next section is devoted 


Teacher Questions 

What kinds of questions are asked (a) dosed structure tuih 
onlj one right anstTCr that calls for pupils M remember nhat th« haie read 
or been told or Ch) an open structure that requires reasoning from their 
experiences and permits several right ansvvers? What taxonomj of mental 
processes is tapped by the questions teachers ask) How many children 
t*^spond to teacher questions in an hour of jnstniction? WTiai is each child’s 
ratio of correct to incorrect responses to teacher questions? 


lUustratue Sitidy (hjpotheticfll) 

Prohlem To derermine the evtenr cf discrtpanoes C») beween stated 
Ipals of teachcK and actual teaching bcluuof, as reflecieJ in the quesiioru 
thej ask children and (6) between their feelings of sccomplahmaiJ and 
iheit actual teaching behaviors 

Procedure fntemew teachers about their plans and educsnonaloe^eetncs 

in teaching particular lessons Cbssif> their statements accoram g to > 
taxonomic sj-stem (for example Bloom 1956) Tape-rwrd the 
and independently classify each teacher quesnon aecoroing * * ** 
taxonomy hfake a chi square anal>-sis of the ftequenoes of stated obj«c^ 
of v'anous sorts versus questions actuall) asked dunng the lessons 
"cm are heJd after each leisot, lo attain leaetm trelmci al«ml tune 


"ell the} accompiistcd their objeemes , , , 

Tor hnrh set, of inlenteiv^ a rehednie nl qt.ct.ons “ 
draws out the teachers ideas about the lessons in conu ^ 

order to have a sufSaent number of distinc? statemenu o ^ iirhjvwi 
acuon fo penmt proporuonatc compamons to ^ 

Sample question, inclSe CPntinrenaen) ■«■!«.. “jX 

morrow dunng soaal studies penod? UTt}? Are there jet t 
need dm. fn what tva,; CP»t .n.e"a<-l poU 
accomplished what you were after? UTiat nules J^u 
responded best? What do you ihmk iho t^rnesP eJocin^l <‘h- 

I'mablcs Af ensured (a) Narorc and frequent niroie and eiwi* 
jcctives (b) nature and extent of questions askctl t ? 
of feelings of leaching accomplishment. 


Teiicher Etah/ation Criteria 

What types of comments do teachers write fi^rrmts ct 

ports or other assicnmcnts^ WTiat piopuftt'*’ tued and 
arks on student papers arc posjUvCr negatnc* gc 
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Ilhislrolive Smtl)' (.hyvothettea^ C^aluame 

ProHem To cl.sco^er the conaM^q o To dcteiroinc how con 

symbols about the quality of thtougbout hts class on an 

sistentl) the teacher stresses the J asianmcnt to the next 

“gnment, as well as For the the teacher s 

Procedure After being grade > ^udee categorizes each 

Imowledge oF what ts to he ml Zacenaie tn ques 

evaluatwe ind.canon on three Lihng, neatness, or other), 

uon (style, content word u^ge to he denved From 

Cb) the spcciBc quality mentioned ““ j „„ a„d format 

^student papers oF specific wnting ""“tales), and CO 

suggestions as well as t>’pes of gramm j^.,Ced \ersus positive com 

a&cme quality (m.staVe or negatite From 

rrofgr^:d“:"sLr^^ 

t'S": ct e 

as necessary From such a master Bhle 

comments and evaluanve symbols can he classified as Follows 

1 First tell us who Mr Fifth is Ca) content, Cb) suggests statn 5 . 

2 Vntniat, Ch) nesy sentence starts wath capital letter, CO 

3 Thlirarc too many different ideas m one sentence Ca) style, Ch) sen 

tence has too many ideas, (c) negauve , , ^ 

4 ‘Smoth (a) spelling, (b) double vowel sound, (c) negauve 
VariaHcs Sleasiircd CO General nature of entena used in eialuatmn 

Cb) specific features of evaluadons Cc) affeeme emphasis of teacher 
nous Cd) total uumhets of comments or evaluame notadons 

Expected Fradrags Ckmsiderahle rananon from teacher to teacn 
child to child on all vanables, wulh some teachers stressing mecM 
quahnes Cgrammar, spellmg etc) to a far greater extent than “W*'" ^ 

Style, for example, and other teachers emphasizing the rev erse fepe 

ets ate liVely to sness what is wrong rather than nght in their notanons t. 
affecnvit} counts m Figure 8 1) 


Test and Assignment Taxonomy 

What cognitise attnhntes are required to complete 
assignments successfully? Do they repiesem a full range of inst«c 
objectives or are they lelatnely limited and repetitive from day o ^ ^ 
class to class'! To what extent do they require pupil behavior or per 
levels that ate already wothm the repertoire of pupil compctcnci 
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Mr. Fifth 

Mr. Fifth has no legs because he has a 
very bad disease called thwickets. There 
is a rough brown and red hat on his head. 
Green and white feathers are on his hat. 

His hair is really long white and stringy 
like a mop. His hair sheds alot even though 
I don't know why. On his face there are big 
bushy eyebrows. His face has small round 
eyes, rosy red cheeks, and a awf ully big 
nose. His lips are dark red ^ A) Lso he has a 
pretty hard chin.^ There is a short neck on 
ftiim, and he has”"a green velvety shirt on. 
\Hts medal is red with blue lines and gold 
lembroidery, and ^mot^ black shoes. 


Figure 8 2 Student Composition Containinc Teacher EvALUA-m'E CoM ~ 
aiENTS 


therefore represent only tc^^ew and further demonstration of poor learning, 
and to uhat extent do they stress new learning^ 

Ilhirtrfltue Study (JtyjiotheUcal, based on Gvilford, 1959). 

Prohlem To determine how much uistructional emphasis is really placed 
on vanous intellectual and nonintellectual quahnes b> anal>’ 2 ing class 
assignments and directions gnen for their accomplishment. 

Procedure A record is kept of all dass assignments m a course over a 
specified period In addition, an obserscr snsits the classroom for the pur 
pose of recording oral direcDmis and ^waficaaons stared b> the teacher 
for accomplishing sanous assignments Assignments, included prohlems, 
parts of assignments, and oral directions are classified later according to 
Guilford s model for the structure of the intellect Frequency counts are 
made and converted to percentiles 
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VcnAks Measured (a) For each assifinmejit, the nombet and I 5 T>c of 
mtellectual and nonimellecmal annlutes tecemng stms m ihe ora] or 
„m,en rnstmcnonal d.recnnns, (b) fc land et P'”*"'!’ 
cniitent of each distinct ptoHcm ot part of an assignment W '’““'P 
of occurrence of the sanous kinds of products, operanons, and contenp 

Class RjiJes and Eegulattons 
Around uhat sjstcm of ntles, customs taboos, 
the class organucd> To phot eatcnl and undci uhat (OT jj 
need petmtsion to get a drink, Irave a^Min, ey 
Others, spealc out during class, and ^rform P for check 

own choosing? What routines base W esw i amctional matters 

ing absences, taking lunch count, and han g f„1|e^^ed and cnfcrtced’ 
thlt frequently arise? Hon ^ons.Mently ^rc 

How ^cicntly does the system of rules and the entnt 

that IS, proportion of overall penod spent m j Hw sctcrclj 

of order and industry m contrast to chaos an ^^tended w 
and equitably arc infractions enforced an P^' , “pjcked on” and 

members of a classroom group, .hat is. are some pupils P 
others “overlooked”’ 

ninsfMtne Study OiyfOlheUcal) or 

Prohlam To determine the consistency « 

overlooked among the pupils of a P'®? , ^ hsU-da'S m the cUssnioffl 

Profcdiire An obsener spends at Iwt ^ claivtow man 
listing specific requirements of the tea as to t>T* 

agement Requests for permission are ” expcctfil routine « ^ 

(fot oamplc, sharpen pcncilj, and the lend until ''“I" 

scribed ,ts it is obserted, such as a PttP' teacher carcctancies, 

acknowledges Conduct that violates ton tcacbet , 

tbc pent Ihete tctbal ot nonvetha ,,mad, to" 

also categomed and included in the ‘ „„„gh to include all to 

•nm hst^dctelnped ahnuld be ^totoye " ,'1? f.^Teacto 

sonal conduct m contrast lo acadcro ^oulJ be included 
to class or late ui turning m an assign ,o ihev situa^ 

indicates expectanaes of an> kmd need 

expected routine for handling t ^ \\Ticn continu -Ircady 

frequencies dunng the o, situations that haie isoons 

fads to indicate new types of bAav« « and rrguU 

been observed, it can be cornplcte 1 anJ an a!rb» 

for a particular classroom is moJera ^ cbplnard ^aate 

The second period of obsen-atwn ^ ^ 

bctical class list arranged so that “ offender, an 

adherence to a rrgulauon, t>TO ® U^hlic verbal, repo 
teacher retribution (overlook, norsv** 
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lerbaO Schedules are to be established, without teacher knowledge, for 
observing the occurrence of particular types of mfracnons Some riT^es 
frequently enough (such as talking to oth«^ during stud) period) that all 
observation must be done on only a limited section of the class at a time 
in order to tally each occurrence of what has prcuousl) been listed as a 
classroom taboo and to check also the nature of its enforcement For other 
types of situations such as coming to class late or leaving scat to sharpen 
penals occurrence is most hkely sufBaenily infrequent to permit observa 
uon of the whole class and of several tyiies of behavior simultaneous!) 

Vonoblcs Measured (a) The frequency of occurrence per unit of nme 
of each t>i>e of behanot that during inmat observation periods was found 
to be part of the classroom svstem of rules and expected behaviors, (b) the 
frequenc) of individual infractions of various types and (c) the nature and 
extent of teacher reinforcement 

Expected Fi«d«»g$ (a) Idiosyncratic patterns of classroom routine from 
one dass to the next ui terms of what i$ expected and how consistently it 
:$ reinforced (b) considinable individual differences among children m ad 
heience to rules and regulanons (c) considerable diffctences m tvpe and 
frequency of teacher reinforcement of patncular pupils (d) bovs receiving 
more severe and frequent negative temforeement than pris and (e) the 
most ftequentl) occumng infracuons bemg the least consistently reinforced 

Class Acimttes and Expected Participation 

What IS the nature of actuiucs that make up the school dav^ 
How are pupils supposed to parbapate in various activities'^ What are the 
sequence and duration of co^itive process demands throughout the dav^ 
VVhat percentage of the time arc pupils expected to be utilizing particular 
cognime processes or pcrtorming speafic kinds of tasks'^ How well are 
stated cumculat purposes actualK r^ect«l in what pupils are expected to 
do^^ 


Illiistratne Study* 

Problem To record and analyze major class activines in terms of C®) 
probable expected learnings and (b) kinds of expected or condoned paroci 
patjon and previous!) stated inscructtona! objectives 

Procedure An observer records m concise descnpnve language the nattire 
of each molar class acovity and of expected student behaviors The ome is 
entered at the beginning and end of each acuvity 

' An extensi\e analysts of a third-grade classroom focusing on several of the 
questions in this paragraph, was conducted by Gump (1969) Speamen record 
<^ta were used, and procedures for analyzing segments of class activity were 
described 

A design followed in a number rf student projects The idea for this design 
was suggested in Chapter 2 of Cronbach (1962) 
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If tfce first 4 minutes of a class pcnod is spent taking roll and ma^ 
announcements this fact is listed along with a bnef statetnent of c 
behavior listening and adhenng to announcements t c icac 
asks what quesuons there ate with respect to a previous]) 
paper, and m the next 12 minutes four or fh’c pupi* 
answers to questions regarding sijle and procedure u peri 
listed as students request assignment infonnauon 
wnting and the major behanoral expectanc) 3* , , , {facher 

to theLcher s speafications ^ major 

should also be listed If * ‘ poem Tlianatopii 

next 6 mmutes discussing the death theme tn r) ^ 

and for the foUowing 10 mmutes Im ^‘^h^Sisc pupiU for 

ture they know containing death themes u penods could 

insernng some ideas TJiatiawpm’* and "ebss 

be itemized as lecture on death theme P** luted as “intitprcl 

discussion of death theme Expected the treatment of 

the Tfiflimtopsis death theme as the tcac er 

a theme m one piece of literature to jjja discuss ons." 

ideas than the nominal one mav be ^osenng each rf .be 

Descriptue recording is continued m l k j^ibaps cicn e.’®/' 

mam instructional acQvmcs throughout cla 1* , M,r) to ibf 

school da)^ Minor disruptions to an kchanoral 

office, should not be recorded nor should ^ oUmg. 

of pa>ing attention not interrupimg expeennons comnon to 

tcenng a question or response to one 01 what 

almost all class situations Expectatwms $ of ukms 

the activit) and what the) are and duraton *1]^, 

VanMts Measured M The npe jrJ (» rf” 

but major instrucnonal and nonmstnJC . |,g and bchatwrjl rrpre 

tjpe frequency and duranon of tan.or Iram.ns 
tancics f actinUf' ttpecta 

Erjrclrd F.t.J.oSi A tmnomy ^ .hwOT.s W 

would Ik dcseloped based on wlu* »• . curriailum 

hour Comparisons could be made 3S a gu''^^ ^ J "I _|4 

valuation measures The ,Lp pan cipati*^ c' Jvnv 

fined studies of class acnits m M ra finJ 

would be Followed Studies could foAow ,ve!l 

much of the time pupils are doing thmt? tnc> 

nemfoTcement Iry the Teacher ebssroon 

In what W.IS arc 

acimij hv the teacher? Tis most vehement con 

frequentU'^ W^at behavaors bnng » 
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c ^ thP most and which ones the least? What are 
to negam e leinfccement used b) vanous teachers 

First Ilbisiraiue Study CHugge“, 1966) ^ ^ 

"'^ptedure An obsener sbnuld noje f 

1 On fire occasions, .he teacher ualled assay froi^uiet grouj« to n.^ 
a "the sbouiaer ol a bay or S-rW^ ^ 

ingS laughing .to loudly »' t sW 

teachers cesmic The sixth bo> connnued to talk ®fV , , 

She spoke into bis eat with no results and 6nall> sent him ha 
hiL^X Vh= -°te group vas unusually quie. for about 3 nunutes 

3 ara^group of ^rls s^o ssere ducu..g a 

project She talked ss-ith these guU for aloul 1 mmute Csull smibngj 
These etrls were tsell behaied through the whole penod 
3 m .IJL fross-ned and ssalled qu.cUy to tsso hoya ssho scetc hand 
ssnestling The boys stopped as the teacher awruo“od 
5 The teacher fross-ned and shook her head on four oc^ions 
dents ssere ssalking too fast, but slossed dosvn sshen the teadi 
One student was teanng up his milk carton and put it in the 
when he noticed the teacher 

After gathering data m anecdotal fashion as aberse for a fete 
checklist should be deselopcd for recording teacher control patterns 
sjstemancalb and quandiamelv 

Vanahles Measured Ca> Pupd behavior attended to hi t^Aer; 
ber of children insobed CO manner of reinforremCTt (that is,^^ 
t\pcs of posimc and negatne reinforocmenO, and (d) t}-^ ol ^ 

pupil response, including whether or not the reinforced 
momcntanl>, permanentb (some arhitrar> period, say, 5 minutes.;. 

Expected Findings A teacher uses a s-anet> of techniques for maintaining 
control Some arc more cffccmc than others j-nK, 

A rf«g«m of follow up studies of different teachers, groups of stuo^^ 
and school simauons could prose highlj illuminating to a schoo a 
that was concerned about school discipline and pupil control 
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SecoMrf lUustrotsve Slttdy (.kypatltettcd sUtd) based m van 
on Thompson and Hun»iatt, 1944 ") 

PraHsm To determme whaler tacher erpercmder and rantaramem 
pailems are die ame or different for boys thin for jnis, for Jmerelass 
Ilian tor middle-class pupils 

Procedure (a) An obsener deieleps empinca!!} a list of what teachen 
'Jo and what beha\iofs they single out for praise and blame 
ervafion is continued until the fiequenc) of new categoncs of state- 
ments of teacher evpeetation, praise, ot condemnation becomes less than 
percent of toal expectancy statements (b) On an alphabetized class list 
t e observer places tally marks m appropriate places for each instance of 
teacher request or foe each praiseworthy or condemnatory statement that 
IS made to an individual pupil When the teacher statements are made 
specifically to one, two, or perhaps even dirce pupils, rather than to a whole 
group of children, so that individuals are targeted, each child is tallied 
Group requests, condemnations, or praises are not recorded Observations 
ate conducted for at least 5 hours on a tune-sampling basis CO Children 
should be classified independently by sex and social class utjlizmg such 
yardsticks as educational level of patents and occupational status (d) Sum 
niary data by sex and social class are calculated for studying each of the three 
types of teacher behavior and tests of significance performed 
VeartWes Afeostired Ca) Frequences and types of teacher requests, be* 
havjor praised, and behavtor condemned of tndivjdua) pupils (b) scoaJ 
class and sex of pupils 

Expected FtndiKgt Sex and social class differences will be noted m both 
frequenaes and types of teacher request and reinforcement Gitls and 
nuddle-class pupils will tend to reccne more posmve reinforcement than 
boys and lower<lass pupils Oinsiderable mdiv'idual lanaiion among pupils 
mil occur within a classroom m the amount, as well as m the lund, of 
teacher requests and reinforcement 


Third llhtstratsw Study (Page, i9SZ') 

Prohlein To improve pupil performance by systcmvUcaUy controlling 
the kind of teacher evaluative comments put on their test papers 

Procedure After th«r papers were sewed and graded m the usual man 
ncr, students were matched for perfonnance and their pipers were assigned 
M oiTtr of nVrec attawmvm gfovpf Far one gnap no comments other than 
grade were put on their papers F« arwther grouiv similar specified com 
menls, ihoosbt '» 1* oicouagmganJ tosnol f" llo EnJ, roa.o! 

™tta. on Ihc popos m ,M,»« » paffo ,wlt tonapk for D, 

Good pork Keop ■' > ™"T “""'l 

lh« toproailed *0 spontaneonr cpieoion of the toochors lahng, sirppl- 
momed tte Eta* fcforr. papfn «m nnimod Suhicqutm objoemo lalr 
rvere scored for indientions of impTOTcd pafotmance 

IWWesMeorored (.) Tspe of narren rencha oornmenr ft) perfonn 
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.. 0 . .he fi.. 0 h,ee,..e .es,. CO ■>" — 

test Cd) schools and W class or ^ Bed comments on then tests 

Ftndtngs I' on on th^eft tesB than puptls recetvtng 

achie%e(l Significantly better C< ^ . jjjffgjcnccs and no significant 

— nf e 

no expenmental confinnation of this belief 


Classroom InteractiOM 


To sthat teach, ng styles are pnpds expt^d- " " e„o- 

the teacher conduct .nsttuc.on^ What ts the quahty ^ ^s^etton 

uonal classroom chma.c? Hots much ", ttell as 

Ltered’ Host ts content presented^ To ttha, extent do puptls, 
teachers, talk and tthat ts the nature of that talk 


Illtistralttc Study’ , j,,, 

ProWrn. To compare dte tethal hehataor patterns P'^ 
rooms of supenor rated and less superior rated P''>y“ 30 

Procedure Ca) W.d. ranog scales designed for the „ dd 

phjsia teachers from a large mettoHiun area ttas g,e 

ferent sources his pnnapal, ^e cUsa of smdents, direct 

highest and Etc lottest ranked teachers ttere cho^ j' “amg he- 
clLtoom ohsettanon A tmmed ohsertet classified and ,|b 53 , 

hatio. eteri 3 seconds in die manner suK=sted by Flandem 09 ^ 

(see Chapter 43 Before gathenng the basic classrcom data lot tne 
the researcher checked his obsenanon reliahiliq agamst KpenOTtded 
room sessions The classroom observer did not knots ‘J'' dUdj 

physics teachers, as their selecnon had been accomplished independ > 
by others, to minimize obsencr bias 

Vffnflbles MeasiireH and Computed CO Type of ongoing 
%erbal bebanor Cb) frequenc) of each type (c) sequence of categoo 
on an e\er> 3-second basis (d) ratio of indirect to direct 
Suence (caiegones 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, categones 6, 7, 8, 9), Ce) other com 
uons of the 16 categones as reflected m Figure 8 3 j ch of 

Results Based on over 40,000 total tallies, the percentages ot eaw 
the 16 categones of classroom beha\'ior were compared for the two , 

teachers m Figure 8 3 Because of the small number of tochers m 
sample, significant t value differences C<C 05) were found on > or 


3 Roger PanVratz m Amidon and Hough C1967) Outlines of van 
action sjstems, including the Flanders* studies appear in the Amidon an 
boob as well as in Gordon C1966) 
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CONTENT ANALYSIS 

No. only .eaoh.„g n,e.hodclo^ bn. 

and curriculum content have been p ” discipline can be taught 

microscope Bruners C19«) contention that P u confirmed 

in some^cspectable form at any detriment 

charge that schools are nl-ch has pro 

of male and Imicrelass pupils, the J - t.lity of 

duced uncertainty oicr iiha. tmntent ,s most '^;“‘ ;%Xe_these and 
knoMing all things becomes less attainable th whatever is 

other factors hate produced a need to appraise and update 

‘“ESk e.,1* - 

suhicct matter only if the.r content is “ “7hus, the non 

stresses more closely the basic stiuctute o P hefore in this 

and the old in cutticulum content must be disscctc 
fasKhanging uotld, to separate the indispensable from 
relevant from the irrelevant, and the long lasting from P , 

Fortunately, solid steps are being taken not only to ™P j „„ 

ncula but also to develop the means for assessing them Examples 
tent studies arc described below 


ClnssrooMi Content Flotu 

What IS the nature of instructional content in today’s 
Hmi much and iihat kind of drlfcrence exists from classroom to 
in concepts and information being stressed during classroorri ms 
Hou accurate, uptodate, and complete is such instruction? Hovi 
IS It m relation to pupil need and awareness? How much time is spe 
material that pupils ahead) know? 


iniistrfliiic Study (Inrscd on BcIIack, 1966) , 

J’roblcirt To describe and analj-zc the linguistic behavior of ^ 

students in high school soaal studies to find out ‘which 
teacher or student speaks about wliat, how much, when, under w a 

tions, and with what effect (Bcllaek, 1966, p 2) to discern the frequcnc 
of various t)!^^ of meaning represented in classroom discourse 

Procedure Tiftccn high school teachers were asked to teach a unit o 
tcmational trade for four class sessions Although they were given copi 
a pamphlet with an accompanying teacher's guide and were as c 
their instruction on it, they were also told to utilize whatever c ass 
methods thev normally used and to leach in whatever manner t cy 
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tmed Pupds «-crc prc and p<« »sttd ».* Ksp^tt .0 kno« Wpa mcWJ 
in the instructional matenal ond attitudes toward the general lubject it 

“°vZpm «nsc„p..ons m«k ot .U« ^.om ^ 

Bpe n^rier, a microphone bons rrom br .he «-achcr and one r 
arsons .he smdenK An elabcnm spKn, ^ d^elopeJ 
prcoils of classroom drsemme .n mnns ot 

odes and calegoncs ot mean.nss “If ’’gVro^^n.'lor all 
coding teams acinered agreement ranging from 8-1 to 90 !«« 

major categories of the anal>^is .,,.,*1 «, audimsiul ilc 

ForraWerAIeomred Ca) T1.0 spoal-e. (.oachcr ^1 o^.nd.n. 

.reel C« .ITO of ^dagogrcal am, 

ing responding and rcaenng) and C ) (.ha. is. olcgoncs 

gogrcal more r,Tes nete logical nreanmes fmaic 

ot spcaric subjecl ma.le. .opres) ^ ^ ,„„racnooal neinmp 

calegoncs anal>nc, empincat, aod .on mal locical mcaniocs (f 1 

(tor example assignmcn.-goaog) H„l, rhr oomhe of 

example requests to. a positire or ega tategoA a"d rul'catcg'ry 

mores and .he numUt of pro.o.x.1 h"" 

rrcre eounred and conrerted ro ^reennges y,y „„|ljr m rh™ 

SelecledFiodmgr <"5 Alrhough reaehers ««re ,|,o 

classroom merliodologl , ,7!^,^ onannor m the sulnja"'» 

same extent, thc> exhibited conrideraliI> po j diTerrncea tumtd UP 

meanings expmsaed Ot all rhe eaie^ ,,1. ir.I«. m ..mm. 

in ihe actual topics coretctl in i,„„l ahuti ilu" " 

tional trade Speakers tcfeitcd “ „ „„eh a. puph '•> »7' 

ot ihe lime (W The teachem oM t^ “ „„„ M 

ot lines spoken and one and a halt ^ ihe mtal J ’ 

Faci-stiting and cxplainirg j, jutsnnin-c-l^f?”' 7*^'^?.,-') 

course m mosl classwms. “’T?’ , f,|o,„„ (op.n.og and lusld-anal 

anal} tic (defining and inlctprctinc) jocoutse m each mrtince 

aceounlcd to, less lhan 10 te^'O. ot .he d.scml 

Cirriciilor Malcriolt Anal, US 

What rirtue, and sim Men' Porsa C uP 

roles are pottrascd m childrens na colors d> the' 011 ? a' 

rrha. .dels do I, ..ran ehanctem «<P- „ suhuitun o, nu^ 

reptescntitiuelr d'> «“"'•’ eihn c ptnips. I"u« 

;;^gs. minonlr a, trell a, “S^fnslmcP 

middle or upper tiecupau<"’J' »•" *" 

Pmllco, To mre.oxa'rtl'"^,, op.lt. 11.1.1 ^ . w 
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a J 704 nerc selected for mote detailed andy 

1 to 3 were examined tneBj and 204 ™T,ghted since 1944, (» 

sis that met the ,^^setting cS would he categonxed as 

featured a contempoiaiy ^^®,Un.al stones, and Cd) <hs 

realistic human fiction rather than ^ g excluded because 

played female loles signiEcandy and Voilung 

they tended to portray i childrens hterature 

am^l mothers ^e^nhhely to descnpt,oi« oE Ae 

uomf: ;^it^;ed weie'^p.ed cure cards fol latei 

V^^lci Meaiuied Type and trequeuc, of occupanon of women dial 
" Fredingl Table 8 1 indicates die nuinhei of women 

in the 204 examined bools Each female ehaiactei ^ 

Isuame portiayal was ccunied once Ctoi 

appeared in seietal of the booU, the nuise category lecened only on 

2 of the 204 booVs portrayed ‘woilung mothers, and “ 
stances they were presented unfaiorably 'My mother ^ 

woih so there s no one at home re tale cate of me, except on Sami^y 
Sunday’ ’My mother helped me,’ satd D.cL Cant your moth« W 

yZ' She disnt hare much nme, satd Bill She s a nurse, and she goes 

out to tahe care of people ’ 

Lcnming Resources Inrentory 

Is a wade yancty of up-todatc learning resources and 
aids rcadrl) aya.Iablc re pupils'’ Is space and trine pioaadcd 
unhzauon of such resources' Do school resources dupheate or W' , ^ 
home resources' Arc resources properly selected in terms of mtercsis, 
and abilities of pupils’ 

Ulustratne Study ChypotfieliccI) Waters 

ProWem To imcntor) the musical nutcnals m a guen music labora or^ 
and to determine their amount and t>-pe and usage music 

Procedure Make a list of musical instruments and matenals m the m 
area of the building Keep an htmilj log of usage oset seseral uecU bj h 
in a chccksheet similar to Rgure 8 4, uhich was constructed from t 

sTntor> j mite- 

VffmHes Measured CO Number and sanety of instrumenu and m 
Tuls Cb) number and amount of pupil usage , 

Expected Firdings Some instruments arc in short suppl) others 
dom used Certain instruments ate particular!) appropriate for particu 
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Table 8 1 Distiubution of Female Cilabacters 

IN 204 Children’s Books by Vocation Portrayed 


Homemaker 
Teacher 
Mamed 
Unmamed 
No designanon 

Grandmother (domestic or idle) 

Idle or indefinite 
Sales clerk 
Babysitter 

Fair or arcus woman 

Maid 

Nurse 

Artist 

Camp counselor and/or director 

Librarian 

Waitress 

Bake shop proprietor 
Milliner 

Miscellaneous CWthec weeks,' tones, woman) 

Seamstress 

SeCTCtary 

T\' show hostess 

Ticket clerk 

Auditor) training teacher 
Cotton picket 
Dancer 

Dannng teacher 
Department store buyer 
Factory worker 
Horse trainer and sbower 
Movie star 

Nursery and flovser shop proprietor 


160 

26 


15 

12 

7 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


Office clerk 
Postmistress 

Railroad block operator 
Railroad leseiman 
Stewardess 


SouRCC Barnard unpublished report 
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. Instrument or 

5 Maiend 
\ Drums, boago 1 


Drums, bongo 2 



No ond Grade 

Time 

Used, 

5 iM«k 

Period 

of Users 

Estimates 

&-9 

3d graders C5) 

35 

9-10 

10-11 

5th graders 

1? 

11-12 

12-1 

1-2 

4th graders C^) 

40 

2-3 

2d gtad-TS (2") 

10 


1st graders C2D 

5 

3-4 

Other 

6th grader CO 

20 


emhestra 

: 8-9 

drummer 

3d gtadeis O') 

35 


Totals 


No of 
Users 


Time 


125 


Bcure 8 4 Excctpt of Musical Matepjals Log 


grad- In els Suggesnons for mtroducnon, d-monsaanoa. and 
itruction on insmimcnts should follovr the recognjticn of diose i 
that receise least usage Musical acmiues might also be planned to pronw - 
wder usag- of pamcubr instnmicnts and materials 


SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 

One presumed cnvironraental inSuence that has been 
much public scruuns and frctjucnl field study is school 
administration For scseral decades, school sunej teams, often located ss 
ichooU of education of state unncrsiues. ha\e been used extensiseh ‘ 
local school ss-actns and mal^ recommendations for organizational ^ 
Frcqucnih studies bs outside experts are made at the time a ne\v 
tendent tales ofhcc, in o'd-^ to pnivide greater iirp^nus for parucular a 

t*ons* j , reeai^ 

In h gh-qualits fcld studies, eattcnsivc information is compiled 
to the tax base for the s.-sumi, along s’nth population trends, teacher tu 
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over, budgetary items, adniimsttame bierjichy, and other data highl) tet 
snot to L understanding of a particular rfool syslem Data ate umally 
made meaningful by comparing them with ^ ^ . j 

school systems^nd with state or national norms The !■« o" ^ 
surveys IS extensive and beyond the scope 0 this 
clearly recognired that mam good snggcstKins tor studymg aspects 

”?E“rbuiersetlrot"^ 

For this reason, two studies of ihe same instini T elements By its 
when, in fact, the,, focus ts onlv on dilfctent “ ^ „\les 

nature, an mstitution is alvvavs large, and mote eompler than ) 

It out to be , ctnjcturc and an 

Despite an incomplete understanding ® Tcuev.. seseral 

arbilratj exclusion of most school surxey t-£.ause of tbeir behavnoral 
ttmes of studies do merit considaation ere , pf «hool person 

emphasis They relate direct!) to the jp the relatively static 

ncl-pupils. tiichcrs. and administraiors-Tather than to m 
data typically obtained m school surveys 

School Rt.le.t and negidatiom 

What ate considered to he 'plrnhat offenses can 

portant regulations’ ' rLr'nrdoes the school usel How 
pupils be expelled’ What dtsaplin ty , ihioughout the school f 
LsistcntlvTtc rules and 
class to class, pupil to pupil? IVho administets 

Illiislrolive Sliidy (linolli«»0 h„,„, Sts the 

ProWcm To dcicmime hmv " , ..j 

and whether or rot it « clistnbut im punishments that are ^ 

Procedure Ongoing records arc kept oj aU ^ ,p detenoon 

outside the class situanon All pupi * JiscipImaO 1”“”’ '' 

hall, 0 , .0 some pa.nenlar place ■” f /a offense, 

sequentially by date and nine punishment, me u i 

ySson, Ihe pumshet, ihc <Sum» 0" f 1m 

admonishment, ate i»""“l^‘?”"eeial ‘“S * ,,Lonz all 

After data have been collected fM catej S 

by Ca) coveting all ^ ® 

offenses, and ranking them ,-M»«jrtting all pumshm v .f,ts on a 

except the punishment j,^g all offenses and ed severe 

them in order of seventr CO 

grid similar to Figure 8 5, and C for ® -x j..pe and 

rumshmen. a, con.ms.ed .0 nnld ^j^ess of offo»» ® IT- 
Vflrwlilcs Measured Caj VP® 
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TYPE OF OFFENSE 



Ficure 8 5 Sample Offenses and Related Punishments 


seventy of punishment, (jO repotting person, Cd) punishment administrator, 
and (e) reported pupil 

Expected Findings (a) Only moderate correlation of rated olFenw set 
ness with seventy of punishment, Cb) certain offenses followed by Dig X 
consistent punishments and others by highly inconsistent Heatment, K. J 
more severe punishment when certain teachers or school authonues do 
reporting than when others do it, (d) more severe punishment for 
pupils than for others (for example, the lower-class, poorer students wo 
be hhcly to be more severely punished than good students from the mid 
soaoeconomic class), Ce) little txirrelanon between frequency of 
and seventy of punishment, and C£) individual differences among punish 
(assuming more than one per school) in severity of punishment 

Stnff Roles 

How IS the time of professional and key staff personnel used^in 
the course of institutional pracDce? Are highly trained personnel spen ing 
majonty of their time and energy on tasks that require high level train 



ScJjooI Organization 

or on lelanvely less sophisticated assignments’ Hmv mnch diiplcation rf 
effort and dissipation of energy on tangential actmties exists ’ P 

fessional staff? Hon closel; do actual wle peiEotmances approiamate organi 
rational objectiies’ 

1938 ) 

Problem To determine the extent of participation o 
teachers in community organizations „l-„vsrt h\ modi 

Procedure A communitl „ mSl 

fling Pannnitts list (1952) of “""""“‘P Ju„<l ite pat 

thoK pecniiar to *' of ten groups of con. 

r„n>”mrons (examples 'W'“' 

organizations listed for each group (n ,n,ntiDn the respondent 

tTc ehecklu, nas arranged so that atnir “ “oTroemt b.Tneie, 
merel) circled one of six 'degtees of Pf "dT.bont half *0 

attends attends tenet than ‘’"'''“"VJ Jmectmgs attends >11 meetings) 
tneeungs attends mote than thr^four ^ ^ committee 

and circled another symbol if he «crc an officer or 
membet , „ » teachers m * metro* 

The checklist ivas giten to 90 ‘"'i'”'"*’ ™ ‘ J j few iiems of pet 
polilan area Although then names nete not leq j„eOT„e nhethet or 
sonal data such as manlal status , [,t„„ A simple point 

not community paiticipation nas " “ 3|,„„ and 

count based on membership extent ,j converted into membeish p 

non was made for each respondent and tcadUv 
and parncipation indices p membership G>) 

V«n«bks Measured (a) T>-^ and 
of pamcipanon and (c) organizanons accounted ” j 

F,„d,„gs Less than one-thitd of ^ ^ „xn»..elr 0"*^'“"'’ 
thirds of the teachers repotted ^ 

that participation took place ,n ■'''S’rSXost all teaehen, name!' ^ 
mee „^s of otgamzanons (72 peteenO and ; 

fessional eJneanon (91 percent), ad'dt e „g,„manon5 (rcl'g 

insnnitions (100 percent) I” «»’> yd Icadenh.p P®””’ j.. 

and recreatio™!) did these ^ „.en. of P''“°>””°j;,Snp 

though there nas considerable onl> nominal ”™ ^ 

eated hy there teachers in vaum^"^ nsgznizanons hv 
and low participation was mdica 
of teachers 

Effectiteiiess j beha'tor object"^ 

that pupil learning a , enter’ In 

What evidence «ists *at p ^ school t 

base been met’ Hmv %se31 do ,n,p3ct do spco^l progo 

handhnE lobs’ In entering careers^ 
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mg vMth such mattcts as drugs, sex. bod) 

subsequent pupil behanor’ \Vhat ‘ ,l,e school serving arid 

Ilhislralne Surd, CHmi.i.g)...rst characrensncs 

ProHew To predict on the “ ^ population succeeds in 

and then determine hoiv well sm ^ fip/out which joungstets 

■^Trordi"' elr— m s-Wade public school_populauon 
in 1951-1952 (about 400 children) were snidicd intensncl) w . 
o( measures, and their subsequent schrW and ^ „„ ual 

met the nex. seieral ,ears unnl rbey became young adults » •“ ^ 

group were added another 87 youngsters who yomed this P 

^“S=" ^intelligence measures 
tests and teacher grades already in use bs the 

sonabq test and a sociomemc instrument „ orLio beep 

measurement dewces that youngslcts were ashed to fill ^t m o 
the metaU testmg program reasonably limited Tca'im filW , 

hanotal Desenpuon Chart* on each youngster in 

data regarding pupil leadership, aggressueness, and '"''‘^“'”',7 ,pcts 
Some art assignments were standardned m order to obtam similar P* 
to could beared for amsne ability One of die ■"'P^XSto^ 
social class was measured by use of the Index of Status Charactensnes 

^Warner et al , 1960^ „„,-e .lunng 

In order to gather data regarding pupiI-de\elopinent patterns 
adolescence and eatl> adulthood, the cooperanon of 

officials u-as obtained CIeig>-mcn indicated on lists of names ^ 

sters attended their churches The police made ® ‘ od 

for anal>-sis Emplo>ment records uere consulted and high 
college progress noted Additional testing was acormplished during J 
and senior high school Most important of all, the >oungsteK ’ 

newed occasional!) during their adolescent >eais to find out what ide 
doing and boss the> felt about \anous matters , 

Variables Afcasiired (often seseral measures of each were used) o 
predictors intellectual aptitude, artistic abilit>, academic achieiem 
leadership, social class, aggressise and w^thdra^^•n maladjustmmt 
Cntenon lanables of adult deselopraent tendenc> tmsaid g^rty 
nage, delinquent:) , church interest amount of education, mamage su 
work adjustment, school progress, adult status. 


* Desenbed in Chapter 4, p 127 
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Wtctdairf IQ „,0. »«. +0 14 I„. »a 402B 

'"to Dunng ,™.o, h,gh -hool, 45 pe»« =I *= 
by joimssteis coming horn the rjTraned b) a yo™S 

section of toivn tvetc As, ivhenas '“‘J’ ® ,^^^1 t 4 „„e fmm tbe 

ster from the predominantly lower claK wp whereas the Bictage 

forme, school failed any eighth Sw S "« ™' 

number of subjects faded bj pupils from lo»e<-«iass sen 

the eighth and one and a ^ „ the atctage pupil, 

(c) Aggressive joungsiers failed 

and vyithdrawn youngste.s ^Wjosted w, venous 

Cd) Only 3 of 92 youngsters idenufied as ihc m 
scales eventually entered college stereotypes CD 

(e^ Youngsters who failed tended to , xjn Jjs,nterested m 

gressne, low IQ hoy. U) ^ ^ 

school but has ability . j ,« tocial-class tnembcrship, with 

(0 School progress was '■'SW. high Kbool and enter 

higher social-class y»“"S*“" ‘ .Mogsteis Most of 

college in greater propotuons than ow completing it 

lower class youngsters dropped out of high ^ , jonding fu™""' 

Cg) Pto^ss through school “.“ hgence A s,«u Umi* 

adjmtmentfmoBvanon muard „™brnb.p, l.»»J ^ 

of 'school dtopouB, matched '» jobs fc te 

to hate less clearlj defined goalh ^ ^ho staled m school 

potnng and more mabdjust^ than > ^ with the police, lou gs 

TO Cased on ratings and eiu». ^ “"“' West nu.i.dius”'”' 
who were most delinquent ten , 1,1 ore 

and poorest academic records youngsters were Inown , l 

CirApprommalclt .hree-fif.lis f >'2ugh. » '‘“5 

clergyman or another and ;Vh«i matched by 

played an important part m th soyuig •" , j„~ 5 uts 

la only 22 ^rcen. of the ^kirmany of the school dmpiuB 

known to the clergy, whereas -intelligence 

were unknown to them i-c. esi«etah) those , j Wher 

03 Giilsfom ““:^^:.sTh.gb" id ha- 

tended to marry earlier ‘han mere maudl 

IQs Girls who roam^ cm ) ^ - b^r , „oik *d 

poorer school records Uian those predicov* 

Ck) Poor school perfoi^nce .en^ 
justment, with some nooblc cxcep 

In bnrf, many of >"”"SlS^'S^”'"°“Vi''d.rSdrw'3j 
an imcasy, imccrtam path to osuH do so ’ , porjesf 

school, ma'ny quit school ” 

was no more hospitable The sentw 
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)obs, if any at all were open to them Compared with other groups, the> 
were most often in trouble with the police They tended to ha\e the least 
successful marriages The churches sats tery little of them 

Through such careful studies of ongoing operations, a solid basts for 
institutional improsement can be laid jn the precise identification of strengths 
and w-eaknesses, failures and successes Only if sohd data are procured with 
regard to what is reallj happening and hmv well cicpectations are being 
met, are operational modifications likely to be targeted accurately and con 
sistent unprosement made The studies presented m this chapter and in 
Chapter 7 are illustratiie of the many w’ays human behanor can he studied 
in everyday institutional settings, with the ultimate aim to improve those 
settings as a result of what is discovered. 



CHAPTER 9 I 

The Observer 
and His Tools 


Manbnd canno. 

slmsly iban other sciences Rapid changes 

explosive popubtion „^cIo5er lose*'' ' ^jde ihe” 

and communication have bro g . j ,nduslnal p'""'” j ubng 

while highly speeuhaed ^ ihe ^ ton 

incteasingl) inletdependent P ' „nl.inJ *' j,Iuo<tnl 

place at accclemling mles P 8 ^utces are hchavici h» 

trolling ns matenal appetites if , that be cn 

As a nanilt, the need to Tho'e. that Hn 

become cntical It is imperative, “ and v'^^l ^ n' 

ducted m wavs that enhance bis pennit ha"- * 

to work harmoniouslj eeniun u 

of his own dcstm) ® . t „ the tum ^ ?51 

short htstorv, hard) Mtciching c 
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controltheEorces he has unleashed necessary resources arc 

Fcrrunarely, not only .s the nL.ty Through 

available for a substantia school, a generation of people 

the press other mass media, and esp V findings oE psychology, 

has had exposure to the prehminarj JT , ^ sensitize people 

sociology, and other behavioral sciences, e g P, Jr application 

to the possibilities for improved living patterns res g behavioral 

of such understandings In addition, a virtual army ° J .pese 

scientists now exists, capable of providing "P /"JJ^se tor 
understandings to human affairs and in generating V 

*^-^rtXt these new sciences are already 

The basic conceptual tools and methodologies for J from 

were described in the early chapters of this volume Th=y ««= draw 
a variety of disciplines, from sociologv to industrial psychology, g 
engine2:ing to pV-alysis, and child development 
techniques tor studying human functioning in a great assortment of S- 

are readily available , , , ,, i os mature 

Perhaps most laclong m establishing the 
sciences is an encyclopedic mass of descriptive detail about how H P 

em behaves in a vast array of settings and conditions , 

Laboratory and field studies conducted so fat have been too J 
scattered to predict wath much certainty what behavior is likely in tne 
stances of ordinary livang These studies need to be replicated in n™ 
institutions to determine how far their findings can be gf 
cally denied instituuonal norms need to be published so that ban 
be construeted describing how clergymen and laymen, doctors an P“ , 
managers and workers teachers and pupils and a host of other 
practitioners typically conduct themseUes Without such an ency ^ 
oE bcha\ior, u is difficult to Imow v.c\l particular patterns co 

with the average 

Facts currently available arc cither demographic m nature consisti g 
numbers oE people bv age sex. race, occupation, social class ^na 
rclativcl) static characteristics, or they come Erom superficial survey , 

non obtained via questionnaire or intervievv Erom small, Aough ^ 

carefull) selected, samples of people Similar samples oE actual t>e 
patterns ate almost nonexistent 
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AlAough not bated pim^ily of people more 

attempts have been made to obtain [onctionmg 

elaboiatc descnpute details ataut ""P^ assoaates (1M8, 1953) of >•" 
The classic investigations b) lonsey an -ertamls represcm suJ» 

sexual patterns of human males an procedures hate b«n 

attempt, although *o‘0 «"'P'‘”8 Jmple of «000 aJote 

subjected to criticism More ^ met 30 nonco|iiti'c 

cents was given an extensive battctj u,s,otv, familj baclgtound and 

measures, and about 400 items pe of continuing assessment 

educational and career plans mth •>" data bank « nov. 

into the adult years (Flanagan ct a , coienng their schoo 

available for additional research on th^ ) 5 

j.i.as..^Celm,^lonTnentalcharaciensucs bchi'iond 



su^reSnJ. ^obretvattonaH^ 
exam^e, conducted a pioneer, ng, „5ecuon of 

and ^tonality patterns b> examining an ,o which ^ 

data provided by anthropologists on . Ur,o]cal field ttud'ts a 
graphic techniques have been put m anthtopo „ 
bv Colhet C1967) .. j „ sJ (1970) “Lnentlv 

Using a variety of ,|,c extent to "n.ssrooms 

classrooms in 67 schools, to del jj (,c,ng pta®ccd .rrnicn to 
prenuibcd educational ideas anccdo.es 

vasited, vaiious chatactettstics n ,^,5 as mstnietional learning 

provide svstematic covenge of su ,jai, and managem 

.Is and methodology, atotoo"> “^''^ass ^padules and o.l.« 
opportuniUC5, and e%3lu3tion p .^^5 3 nd administta 
documents r%erc examined, and „ ihc 

viev\cd , such ^-ccsnmcndcd 

From the specific Endings of ihisg^P «idcl) 

were dta\vn (Goodlad ct a , pp jaVmg P mstniet''^' 

cducaUonal improvements were ^„ding , ^.^ics pfinor^'-"*’ 

manj tcachcrs\hought thej 

encouraging inducme leami g. ^ being p diffe^ 

obsetvvibl Indence that these '""“'’r snnehment I, net 

found (3) 'Special' surpleiii"''a'7 - class'”™' S^j-jijd w"a"f 
I, .tie tl otdmatj class „nv s”ld”"/aT;id™ 

idemifiable to obsetvcis, Hems of “,„d.lioMl P'"^„ 

diagnosed needs, progress aE^Telucted tn\csiig>“'^ 

classroom instruction was being descrip'"'^ p, Jyri 1‘ ‘ 

Until a considerable amount ^ ^icoUr 
one can only guess at how widespread F. 
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; :l"C" : 

insututional operations is unlit, y precise data from institutions 

SiV « .1 —r -.p. - '-;s “55 

ped'ormance contracting An enure r^n. usue of the " 

journal, Pin Delta Kappan CDecember 1970), for example, uas detotca 

'“dcwI mzing as these trends may seem at first glance, there is no 
to hehete that such important human qualities as / /„pd„„g 

cannot he included in svhateser dimensions ate assessed ® 

to suggest that these qualities tun inhetentlj counter to the pt i 
Quite the contrary-gearing insututional operations to the ™ 

uons of people and improving morale can also make for a P">S“'>'= , 

Increanngly, business standards ate being applied to the ■ 

hospital, the church, and other public semce institutions The real cualie g 
in these applications is to be able to supplement readily , 

information wth solid data regarding operational efficiency and the q 1 
of resulting products For the schoolman, this challenge means obtaini g 
tangible evidence of pupil learning m fine with a broad set of instruct 

objectives r i, t, inian 

One of the purposes of this volume is to shore that many of the n 
dimensions to be concerned about ate indeed measurable as a result ot pa 
and cunent developments in behavioral science methodology It is certai y 
time for this methodology to be applied to institutional analysis on a routi 
basis The accountability model should be accepted as a challenge, no 
threat, for the improvement o£ human institutions . 

As has been pointed out above, the personnel and tools are 
What IS most lacUng at this point is a major commitment to the task 
mitmeni consists pnmanly of CD assigning suitable personnel to do the ) 
and (2) giving them the resources to carry it out Industry has o ^ 
employed speaally trained personnel (industrial engineers, systems ana ys ^ 
management consultants) to study operations routinely and 
changes as appropnate In most instances, they have been provided 
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Pupil Development Spcaalists 
.he tests, chtonogtaphs end other equipment needed to eceomphsh then 
Tr:,me the. educefen end othm 

Similar prtxredure This volume wall cone u „ similar activities. 

such spemehsts end for the nccessaty dte kind of specialut 

lllusiely thetocus,v.llep»'>= 7 *'‘'“^ttm^ 
needed for studying its opetenons end the products of leetnmg 

PUPIL development specialists 

VWiet IS needed to ^t '"^Trt^ron he" d heue'e special 
that school decisions can be based , -j-fachers cannot do it 

ists trained for and assigned csp«u > ps^thologists and 

they are too busy running the sliow ..hich preclude their condu 

supervisors each have other tasks to fwr major respon*'^' 

ing extensive teseotch What IS needed IS someone 11 

is to study tihat is going on in a gu ,l,jt 3 is» 

solid data about pupil development and about mos 
impede it , enmculum specialist I'NOOO 1 

Too expensne’ Schools often employ a cu ,p«li« 

designated vice pnncipal Is theie n , , and uho« 7., 

lihosc cxpeitists is child I”''”'”' the school fopulalion T 
Itnow rather pteciselv what is nrodurts of education s 

learning and development arc the these producu arc 

not be qualil) -control spec 

hu.1.7 r^id, ’a modes, addition « -^'t:;:,”,.™p,ed -n-- -TStu 
performed that up to now, has sc ,v,- basis of the numhc },clp 

position would seem justifiable the nuinher r^' ^ 

Z could he setved especially .1 and mam vh" »«'r> 

ftom visiting teachem speech thcrapi ^ 

specialists , institut'O"* have bu 

Just as industrial and commerc admin»«”“' . 

gather operational data routine > as ® , 0^13! cwmts ^ that 

mg so even ate manv sports ump'O “ ha 

sennets and rccutd Icepert N^ on', ^ 

games ate administered according , a bauol ^ events In 

his on thcrtpot decisions tcgvi ng j catcgonnii' and 

hounds for example ''P-'T’' reeurd .he "'“j "eiamv") “ 

addinon umcially des.gna.ed can be ,\te mx 

reporting the tesultmg smtirties so diat >hm ,j,eB 

aZtdalehv coaches p!a,e>s aud cv 
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schools as .u.po,.an. as baseball or fo«ball .cams, and should they no, 

have offic,allyLgna,cd scorers and ^ 

Prehmmarj and Brandt et al (1970 «>* 

r;l:^:Wrroi‘frur'‘ci:res :ri:h«,.'ch.ldren for 15 hours tveeUy 

throughout the year r , ™,nt.siiTs isell to famihanze 

Thctr firs, tash nas to learn the names „„„„es, 

thcmscUes rvtth the teachers general f figures The. 

and especally to hecome accepted “"‘I ““Xd m Chapter 4 

accomphshed the latter tash tn much the J’ ^s „uch 

Cpp 143-145). namely, by stat.ng that ' "V ‘ esnons about 

as possible about how classes were conducted. ™"g B 
themselves btieflv but in a friendly manner, an s ri i g ^i^siucs. 

esting as soon as possible They took preliminary „,<ience 

focusing particulaily on «hat the teacher ttas doing, so as to Icn 
m rL'tion that'thcy were interested ptimanly ^ 

They remamed nonevalua.ive with r«^. to any i,i 

about particular happenings to which the, were wimess. f 

agamst becoming informers for the teacher regarding any raisbehav 

“ Wuh'm^ec" to the teachers, their observational and 

one of merely recording in nonevaluative ways what was going 

official position was identified as information of 

espeaally with regard to questions the teachers raise ^ j 

their findings was let. largely to the teachers CTce they 

rial in tabular or graphical form tor them The place of the 

overall educational system is diagrammed in Figure 9 1 For data g 8^ 

they resorted primanlj to methods outlined in Chapter 4, using a 

checklists and observational recording patterns 

Among the studies the\ conducted were the follouang 

1 Pupil talking dunng seawoik while teacher was busy with reading 
group Plustratise findmgs (a) Frequencj of talking a%era^d 
percent in two classrooms and 10 percent m another, Cb) better^r 
talked significantly less than poorer readers Ccorrelanons uete • 

— 0 22 and — 0 32 bemeen standardized test scores and frequency o 
mg measures) CO aher seaung assignments u ere changed b> teachers 
oierall talking occurred, but certain children continued to talk cxcessn y 
in their new locations eframc 

2 Pupil attention dunng filmstnp presentations m saence 1 u 
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atictio'en^* «“* 


finding Considerable variation m cn,I,lo)fd 

and across filmstrips ,-nchinC inelb«J°*®Sy 

3 Types ot class acDs-s.y tooed 

Illustrau%e finding Marled di c j project wor j judjes. 

across suljcc. Bclds, rch >»>"' ace®'”"”' s^. 
science and discussion talang up •>“ ^ „„e had 

Follouuig luspccuon o! pa.u-"* “"cl? 

sauous Mays, icaclicrs alieirf and '"f"”' S co""-”* 

4 Racial composition nf . r g thud-Bradc s'^i's 503triues 

ships Illustrame finding S ,11 coinig“““, '“”M,els (tdiratdi. 

onl'y 41 poteen. BUls, 65 “ ad nent .!» 

for Negro students over a ihrcc^of i- 
1968) * 


lot iNcgro students - 

1968) , , , 1 ,, pDS role a™ 

These early tnals tend to dcn.onsmt^>''j“^*„’^ Cump. 

0 support the general iccon.n..mdat.rn. 

'1961, p 246) when they state 
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Researctes shouU E=. ”‘^*=^“^''J,"irptcnce"and *= pom. 

..^cal ,h»nes .s dassr<«m ® „udcnu, separately 

tToE^ "t baste context tf tt ts to be of benefit to 

those doing the )oh 

OBSERVER CHARACTERISTICS 

Without repeating all speafic suggestions regarding the 

ohserrer made earlier m this volume 0" the successful 

PDS tryouts and m Chapters 4 and 5), the overall qualities 

naturahsuc researchers might nail be instrument for 

The naturalistic iniesugator is most basically m S ^ 

recording the responses of other people in sttualions he find 
he defines m connection with particular resrarch present 

sible for him to be an effective instrument, he must act m certa p 

o- s. ~ 

impact on the groups he is studying He roust be espeoaUy cl 
guishmg bemeen his role as a participant and that as a 
^ Lutz C1968) Itemizes four combinations of these two roles First, a pe 
can be a rcgrilor purliciponl in a group that he reports on at a a ^ 

This IS generally considered poor research procedure because 

"^SKonrt'^tson can be both a regular participant and a sysletnalic 
observer His regular role in a group under study perrmts him accB 
matenal that is unavailable to an outsider He tales advantage o 
participant status to male notes and leep other records m “0 
acuviues The recommendation that school S) stems emploj PDSs repr 
an attempt at gumg systematic observers regular parucipant status 

Third, a person can be primanl) an ohsener with onl) limited forttetf 
status, that is, he has some degree of planned influence on the ^ 

the group The pupil development specialist mote nearly illustrates 
combination than that of the partiapant-as-an-obscrver 

Fourth, one can be only an observer without the group even 
presence The use of one-way screens, hidden tape recorders, and o 
tion generally from hidden vanta^ points mahes it possible for rescarc 
to monitor acuv itics w ithout detection of their presence 

Obviously there are advantage and disadvantage to each combinatio^^ 
Wlicn one is an active participant, he can procure much information 3^ 
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u„av,..l.Ue to the 0 M..der In such mscuccs heseser « « « “ " 
posuHe .0 .solate .he researchers urflueucc on .he S““P “ 

he somenha. chfferen. from an onhnar, Pf cW^, lu 
h,s research .n.eres.s I. .s Xp" 

partiapanl behavior in any data gatheMg P 

separately asapartial control of thi^nabe 

Where one is primarily an obserre , n-f^anous precauuons arc 
studied Cprobablj the most ““”™" Uotm and accepted 

urged First the observers general purposes n955) able to 

at least b) key authonnis uithin the .mentions Etst tylh 

penetrate Street Comer Society on J studied b) Dalton 

Its principal leader Doc The managers ,~garcb acImt^ although 
(1959) gare him general dearance to that gamed him 

as an emplojce he also had a oatura ^ othennsc might have been 
admission to a number of departm^ts w > yjc pf mfonncis 

closed to his inspection In addition Da ton compan cs opeta 

who were already regular participants 0 ^,^ theoretical advanup: 

tions to which he himself had on!) linu . -mijat participant role » ^ 

of the observer-as-a participant role ^er ptesumabh « 

he has less prior knowledge niust stiH recognue *be ^ 

can be more objective about t«l«t cl> to fl"' "*■“ 

of coutsc that uhatevet btases he does hold ate > 
observTitions .r.,!istincui5h3ble influences o 

Because uf the potential and »f'“ combination' 

obsems. ,n am of the fits. ^ aonteted by 

investigations than in the past to the groups being st 

presence at least as a researcher is un m nianncrisms of a gc^ 

such instances, the mvesDgator mi^t he m a position t, 


of privacy is onl) the most appare"* ^ ““*^*^'t^^rrcserv3i' n 

man\ steps can be taken to resolv assume is • P 

fundamental overall obligation icsca reporting of «cd m 

of subject anonymitj m the processing aid jiscu^cd 

considerations and protective measures hatartcr of tocul 

‘"shent and Shont ClSfrt F ''® ^“cd'’'s''Sf 

=0 tu^^ Thorru^£5„-;:o 

'ciousl) human subjects wish to pen 
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h 3 %e agreed to being included m the miesogauon, and thej arc Iihelt to 
alter their customars beha\ior according!) 

In their studies of adolescent group beha\ior, Shenf and Shenf attemptea 
to eliminate this auareness of being studied b\ ha\nng observers mfiltraie 
groups vnthout repealing their research intentions Suitable observers v\ere 
chosen, who could quicklv adapt to the wav of life of the particular groups 
to be studied Observers were similar to group members m sp^ch, dress, 
apparent interests and mannerisms Thev were slight!) older, however, in 
order to avoid becoming too dose!) identified w^th their groups and to 
evade having to compete for ‘standing* in the e)es of regular members 
In ordCT to protect ibeir incognito research status, the onl) notes observers 
would mahe in the presence of gr^oup members \sere a few svmbobc nota 
tions that could be jOtted down occasionallv while beeping score in a game, 
tahing minutes, or performing some other legitimate writing function All 
other notes were written pnvaieU as soon as possible after leaving the 
groups W^ile mans interaction details were lost because of this recording 
limitation, the investigators felt that ‘recunent events in different groups 
reported b\ different observers, cross-cheebed through independent tech 
niques for data collection, would provide more relevant data in the long nin 
than detailed accounts or records of single interaction episodes under arli 
ficial ccndiaons" (Shenf and Shenf, 1964, p 117) 

To gam admittance to groups, investigators developed a pretext for their 
presence in a location that tended to bnng the bo)s to the observer One 
overweight observer, for example, began working out in a slum pla) atca in 
order to lose weight The bovs soon asked if tbev could plav with him and 
his new ball Another observer became ‘verv fond of charcoal broiled bam 
burgers” at a particular drive-in restaurant and of folk music at a popular 
tccn-agc coffee bouse His new and expensive car caused souths who were 
there to asl him about it, whereupon he responded obligingly bv lettmg 
some of th«n drive it Manv observers pretended to be students teceiung 
credit forexpenence in recrcauonal sports activities 

The general guidelines for fining acceptance and establishing lappoft 
were as follows (Shenf and Shenf, 1964, p 121) 

I To insure bv word and deed that group members are aware of his lack 
of auihont) in the situaoons where the) were together 
2. To appear m word and deed as a "bigger brother” who is mtercs’ed m 
thern vvnvhes th**!!! well and maj he helpful on occasions 
3 To avoid anj signs of dishlcc or disaj^roval of an> member, on tbc one 
band or signs of "favonusm on the oihcr 
A To avoid suggesting or initiating acnvmes fox tb- group unless such 
activnties arc dchbcTatel> planned as a part of the research design 
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5 To to helpful in acnvitios 

of slulls, iihich Mouia pul the ohsonct in a 
wiilj group members 

In situations tihcre the ohscitci's , edited above, 

group, other precautions are necessat) n accepted The longer the 

L temple, time tins an imponam factor ” ^ “Xtannet the mote 
specialist was present in an unob^rtc. ^ o dassiooros 

his presence ^\as taken for granted During instructional assist 

thi obseners Mere ashed h, seientl P“P* “ ^r tias busy - out «f 
ance or grant permission during tmtes u ^ teaching to c 

the room It was only alter seteial .j nully don’t luimv- 

had been gently turned down «it became accepted as part o 

^oull ha\e to ask )Our teacher, t a t ibe 

classroom furniture inesitably wonder 

When one is watching otheis, ^) 3 „g (otms only a^ 
Matchers ate thtnhing Mahtng , tltat obseners noting 

natural concern It ts impetattte, crested m 

studied hare some hnowled^ of „ust be t”*^' ' “1 persons 

the natural situation as little as ^ j well oi poot^V , 
obserter is not p.esent to maU 1^®;" .oners must be ^ “ 
being walehed ate petfo.mtng thetr^fe end 

then ability to do thcit jobs is not ha g T may he usel 

task IS one of .athe^gtnfonnauonMhtc u 

than damaging to them , mformati®” obw> mforma 

It should be made clear, ^mn.lly to 

who IS to receive obsersets ^ ,hat ? the observers 

tion IS to be disguised in such repo j. the basis focused on 
,v,U not be evaluated persona^ _,ed, is. ^ 


data 1 hese leassurantcs .mnrovement 

facts that can lead to should 

practitioners in carry logout their assig data f^uig ce' 

Not only should ve.bal the i”* tSic, met to 

also he proiided early for reactions Thus, logelhct 

keted and to discuss .licit putetitieneh;” “^^ng ,nst.tuuo«' 

assume a team member ' f„„aerstanding ™f„„ets unique pen 

are interested in the same i g ^nect for tbe P"^ , on 
operations), while demonsttanng off"" „„„hy .ekt'e" 

non as the person responsible for ^ y , ’^ollity the oppo"™' > 

Not only must the obsencr does not nulldf 

ship, hut he must also do ttm a maw® 
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to test hts tnajot hypotheses W "he 

tell the Pethaps the underlying pnnci 

h,,er from altcnng ntact. .oner knon one's general 

“i ;™- ~ ■'» ■ 

™'“ — - ™ -sirririr;-?" 5^ 

sistent with subsequent ctbicallr anti fostering a general 

religiously will the observer T>ersonnel Behavioral scientists 

respect tor researchers anrong -“f „ “,„re the trust that 

nee^a to he very cognizant of a 8 ,, should be to 

society grants them A general o )“ ' naturalistic observer, then, 

merease mcepm.ty for additional hls subjects 

should think through basic design, 

that will be reassuring and vvJl n I P ^ stud) is 

and will be consistent with what he does with data vvnen 

Tn'"addion to h.s role in gaming admittance 

rapport with his research subjects, the naturalistic at this 

a^iLber of other virtues Only a few of ^ fg^rd to the 

point because this entire volume provides information with g 

kind of skill and knowledge he needs ... k,, knowledge of the 

Suffice It to say by way of summary that 'J'^B'X vl science the mote 
conceptual and methodological sekmata ’ lex one, 

research possibilities he will see The naturalistic s'*"'’® or resources 

with many mote phenomena to be uncovered than one j schemes 

,0 find Many types of variables am operm.ve numcLs pss.bih 

are applicable The researcher needs to be aware of the n^erou ^ ^ 

ties f” collecting data, most of which were presented ■" Chapters 4 
He needs to be able to select problems worthy of stu^ and gen ^^mples 
for doing so m a systematic, scientific manner 
provided m Chapters 6, 7, and 8 demonstrate the manner 
Lsortment of questions, focusing on a great variety „„ 

valid standardized measuring instruments are virtually nonexisten , 
indeed be studied rather ngorously under natural conditions .pod 

The naturalistic researcher’s chief area of expertise is "'’“"Xnistration 
ology Knowledge of statistics and research design, skill m test a 
and interpretation, and ability to construct questionnaires . „g 

views are helpful adjunct qualifications but the primary J 

human behavior in natural settings can be obtained only by v „„ledgc 
IS essential that the naturalistic researcher become expert m is 
and skill rvith respect to a wde vanety oE observational techniques 
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Though still huiitca m retoon » ^ f pf,, ‘e ' a”^™ 

ohsenational data m bchaiioial “ ‘“"“isOTOonal methodology m 

panson ot Weights compichcnsne remn ^ 

1960 tilth the euiient taaonomt „heie such data 

Sion in both the tariet, of data and the linds oE settings 

ate being collected , {uttherrooie male possible the 

Recent developments m recording amounts oE observational 

acciiratt collection and processing o muc ff recorders and videotape 
data than was possible earlier Battery av'ailable today for 

cameras represent only two of :;2^',r„rrnd aeeutateh Interaction 
procuring the narrative type of data igy,j.cs provide observers wit 

recorders mechanical timers and Ai j data on the spot as e'O" 
tools for gathering great quantities of checkiis 

are unfolding w. ,« father precise detail a 

Herbert and Sway^e (1964) Lid tested for ^*^"8 

of wireless observation devices vv ic jimuhaoeouslv recor i g 

onthe^spot reports of classroom events ,havvs the quahtv of 

conversations of teachers or target P'^'. ^ transen^^ .^^5 

data collected m this manner after ^ ^ are (0 ^ 

The basic equipment Eo, obuming such „,get 

transmmctraictophonc to a second 

(2) an FM lecciiet-stctcopbonic ,oom lE nec««'' bi the 

aiiay ftom the target person in ^ ,K 0 rdet) to 

miciuphone (wireless or connec and iho« tuned to 

observer Conversation of the targ I* having the describes 

on one tracb of the stctccpbomc *^ %2nwble the 
the exact frequency of the » With a “‘^‘^t.-nnels of the 

the ongoing event on ™ ...1 

machine other persons can al» ^^td 

same tape with near perfect synchtoni ^ the observer 'S ^ 

The chief advantage of such J W surrounding 

faithfully conversation that is o i up bee conimentan i* 

gically placed open microphone niig ^^batever descnp ‘ target 

noise while at the same time P”””/ e^ent the wirel*^ 

necessary for later rcconstructioii o around t e qyjrterbachs 

person m a pocket clipped to a 1^1* TJ nvS -he ob-f ^ 

microphone does not restrict » ^ devices M _t 5 on$ onl) “ 

have Ln able to play games "*^8 *‘^\ot to disturb per^" 
can speak softly into his miciop on 
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expense of ttanscnbing la^J "““"f , .t tales up ■■> >5 

tjpst nho uses foot controls to ^ ,„ fat ■" ^ 

as longtoptoauceaun.ttcnjccotdj.f a lcsan 

as the lesson itself tool narrauve desenpuons tea' 

especially as compared vvtth «>■“ There .s no qf 
^^orth this hoax') transcription xp ^an be obtained 

greater accuracy and nn^P than by the tradiuona an 

Sttely stniplc electronic '1“'^'“ ^ " f ™ mg 

recording of a single obserte, Etcn „f ongoing 

an observer or practitioner can p ^ journals 

''^atior instrumentation ts A 

(for sample. would fiH “ ^\s^piescnted below to 

inswumentation ahead) illustrati'® bst > P 

task being attempted here, w y .nstrumentsuon 

show the>s.b.lmes mherent m mod 

R^Imuor Afwsuret* 


SSCntgEt*-..^*- 

Closed-citcuii T\' camem 

Popillograph Ceje chanS«0 

Television meters 

Pedometer t,..irta odor 

Elecnomagnetic nunb»a« 

detector 

Wallie-ullie equipment 
Aclometct <^“1' human 
watch adapted 

movement) 

Wrist t>pe golisw 
Mmiatute, portab 

Magnetometer 

Graphic i«otdet 
poljgraph 


Brlmiier Meanwd 

ss--* 

./a l^k content 
Reader reacnon to book 
programs watched 

Motihty 

Pot smoking 

Outhe-spotment'^"'”* 
Activity le'cl 

Erenl Itequrncy 

Piosides signal 

'’'”'„’T”cStm“'>“' 

Duration ot 

sequences 

Minuie 1»<1> cl”™” 

togaiion 
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Obviously, for on tbe-spot coding, limits ate established on the amount 
and kind of data that a single observer can obtain by the number and kind 
of discriminations he can make m a given situation Discrimination ability, 
of course, varies with the training of observers as well as any competing 
roles they might have to play ivbile they are observing The use of automatic 
timers, carefully designed recording forms, and other mechanical aids can 
raise substantially the quality and quantity of information one can procure 
Great strides ate being made not only in the development of observer 
equipment but in data processing equipment as well It is practical to code 
behavior directly onto computet tapes Programs can he developed, further 
more, for computer analysis of narrative data merely by providing pnnt-outs 
of recurrent words, phrases, and even themes The observation specialist of 
the future will have to be well versed m the technology of both data collec- 
tion and data processing if he is to lake full advantage of the possibilities 
With the emergence of a new and sophisticated technology, the full poten 
tial for naturalistic study is just beginning to be recognized As observation 
specialists, well steeped m the theories and methodologies of behavioral science, 
begin to perform regular research functions wuhm regular institutional activ 
ity, new homons should open up in man's understanding of man Onlv as 
this development takes place will institutional decision making be given a 
scientific base and w ill behavioral science itself achieve maturity 
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